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FOREWORD 

I 

The following pages represent a laboumof love. Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose first published his selections in 1934 and 
they contained extracts from my writings up to 1934.* But my 
writings have never ceased and so the Professor felt that he should 
bi'ing up his selections to as late a date as possible, i. e, up to 1942 
with isolated later additions. Though therefore this is called a new 
edition, it is in reality a new book. The earliest and most elaborate 
attempt was made by the late Amulakhrai in Gujarati. But that 
was years ago. He covered my writings in Gujarati and Hindi too. 
The volumes being in Gujarati never attracted much attention. 
Such is our disregard of our own languages. But I have known 
nothing so thorough of its kind as these volumes. 

Professor N. K. Bose’s is such an attempt. He gave me his 
manuscript early in 1946 when I was in Bengal to do with it what 
I liked. But my preoccupations left me no time to look at them till 
lor very shame I was compelled to do so. The selections made by 
the author show the thoroughness with which he had gone into 
his subject. Those who are interested in my writings will not fail 
to appreciate tlie author’s laboui's. 

Amki M. K. Gandhi 

Noakhali, 30-1-’47 


* The first edition was published under the auspices of the Navavidhao 
Publication Committee, 89 Mechuabaaar Street, Calcutta. 
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PREFACE 

Gandhiji perhaps never wrote merely for the pleasure of 
writing. Thought writing were always tools with him for more 
efficient action. Th^ were used either to clear up a knotty problem 
in lus own mind or in that of his co-workers. His writings, there¬ 
fore, do not exactly give a correct representation of what he actually 
was, but What he always tried to be. It is a record of ideals and 
aspirations, and of criticism of events and situations in the light 
of those ideals. By their very nature, they reflect the difficulties 
which confronted him from time to time; and also how he* was 
able to meet them, more or less, successfully in the course of^fe*s 
experiments. The reader should approach this book of selections 
with that reservation in mind. Then he will be able to gather what¬ 
ever help he can in the pursuit of his own ideal. 

A word is now necessary to explain the arrangement followed 
in the presentation of the selections. The foundation of Gandhiji’s 
life was formed by his living and growing faith in God, and in the 
oneness of the whole human family. So his ideas about God have 
been given the first place in the first chapter. The discipline which 
every man should follow in order to realize his highest ideal, 
whether we call it God, or Truth, or Humanity, is common to 
all; and it comes in the second chapter. The third contains a 
summary’^bf Gandhiji’s views on various philosophical, social 
and political questions, and may thus be regarded as practically 
a summary of the rest of the book. In fact, this is why a few passages 
occurring elsewhere, have also found place in this chapter on 
fundamental ideas. 

Chapters four to eight contain his views on the production 
and distribution of wealth, his criticism of existing arrangements 
in society, and the means he suggested, from time to time, for 
bringing about a more desirable transformiition. Chapter nine 
is an exposition of his political idealism; while ten gives us his 
‘practical programme for securing economic as well as political 
independence for India. 

Gandhiji’s message is however significant not for India alone. 
He proposed the non-violent technique, not only as a substitute 
for violent conflicts within a narrow social group, but in that of 
international relations as well. But non-violence cannot be suddenly 
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foK^ Upon an unprepared humanity, and in a hostile social 
environment. There the man of non-violence has to move cauti¬ 
ously, adapting his step to the exigencies of every special set of 
circumstances. The chapter on satyagr&ha details how the technique 
has developed and actually taken shape on th^Indian soil. Others 
may profit by the experiences of India in this direction. This 
saiyagraha has moreover demanded from the Indian political 
worker a measure of idealism and of discipline, which the reader 
will find described in the following chapter. 

The remaining portion of the book is a record of Gandhiji’s 
opinions on various subjects. The seventeenth contains -his views 
on religion, in its institutional aspect; while the eighteentli 
gives us his ideas on marriage and related topics. His opinion 
regarding the future role of women in society has also found a 
place in this chapter. Education comes next; and this is followed 
by the last chapter covering subjects like Art, Music, Swadeshi, 
the management of public institutions and so on. 

The book thus covers, in brief, a wide range of subjects 
and as one progresses in its study, one is often left with a thirst 
for fuller information on the subject of his interest, The Navajivan 
Publishing House has been issuing, for some time past, a series 
of volumes, each containing Gandhiji’s writings on one specific 
topic or another; and the interested reader must turn to them for 
fuller information, when the files ol' the. Toung India or the Harijm 
are not available to him. The present selection does not pretend 
to do anything more than give a glimpse of what he can gather 
if he ventures through the forest of writings contained in thoisc 
two journals. 

The index at the end of the book has been prepared with 
some care; and we should advise the reader to use it frequently, 
so that he may profit by similar passages occurring elsewhere 
in the body of the book. 

37, Bosepara Lane, Nirmal Kumar Bose 

Calcutta 3 

26-1-1950 



INTRODUCTION IN GANDHIjrS OWN WORDS v 

Hestat^ent of Old Truths 

i. A persistei^correspondent from Simla asks me whether I 
intend to found a sect or claim divinity. Lhave answered him by 
a private letter. But he would have me mal?;c,a public declaration 
for the sake of posterity. I should have thought that I had in the 
strongest terms repudiated all claim to divinity. I claim to be a 
humble servant of India and humanity and would like to die in 
the discharge of such service. I ha\'c no desire to found a sect. I am 
really too ambitious to be satisfied with a sect for a following! for 
I represent no new truths. I endeavour to follow and repre^nt 
truth as I know^ it. I do claim to throw a new light on many an 
old truth. I hope that this declaration will satisfy my inquirer and 
Others like him. — TI, 25-8-21, 267. 

ii. I have presented no new principles, but have tried to re-state 
old principles. I cannot say how far the presentation is correct, 
but as it represents my honest conviction, and as many friends 
expect me to solve intricate problems in ahimsa, I can only ask 
them to turn to the series I have been writing. — 27 , 2-12-26, 421. 

My Growing Experiences 

iii. At the time of writing I never think of what I have said 
before. My aim is not to be consistent with my previous statements 
on a given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may 
present itself to me at a given moment. The result has been that 
I have grown from truth to truth; I have saved-my memory an 
undue strain; and what is more, whenever I have been obliged to 
compare my writing even of fifty years ago with the latest, I have 
discovered no inconsistency between the two. But Friends who 
observe inconsistency will do well to take the meaning that my 
latest writing may. yield unless, of course, they prefer the old. But 
before making the choice they should try to see if there is not an 
underlying and abiding consistency between the two seemit^ 
inconsistencies. —30-9-39, 288. 

iv. People say that I have changed my view, that I say today 
^mething different from what I said years ago. The fact, of the 
matter is that cemditions have changed. I am the same. My tvords 
and deeds are dictated by prevailing conditions. There has been 
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a giradual evolution in my environment and 1 react to it as a 
-*-//, 2B-1-39, 445. 

V. I am myself daily growing in the knowledge of saiyagraha, 
I have no text-book to consult in time of need, not even the Gita 
which I have called my dictionary. Satyagreik as conceived by 
me is a science in the making. It may be that what I claim to be 
a science may prove to be no science at all and may well prove 
to be the muydngs and doings of a fool, if not a madman. It may 
be that what is true in satyagraha is as ancient as the hills. But it 
has not yet been acknowledged to be of any value in the solution 
of world problems or rather the one supreme problem of war. It 
may be that what is claimed to be new in it will prove to be really 
of no value in terms of that supreme problem. It may be that what 
are claimed to be victories of satyagraha i. e. ahimsa^ were in reality 
victories not of truth and non-violence but of the fear of violence. 

These possibilities have always been in front of me. I am helpless. 
All I present to the nation for adoption is an answer to prayer or, 
which is the same thing, constantly waiting on God. —24-9-38, 
266. 

A Warning 

vi. There is another and a graver risk. There is the danger of 
your Sangh (the Gandhi Seva Sangh) deteriorating into a sect. 
Whenever there is any difficulty you will turn to my writings 
in Toung India and Harijan and swear by them. As a matter of fact 
my writings should be cremated with my body. What I have done 
will endure, not what I have said and written. I have often said 
recently that even if all our scriptures were to perish, one mantra 
of Ishopanishad was enough to declare the essence of Hinduism, 
but even that one verse will be of no avail if there is no one to live 
it. Even so what I have said and wTitten is useful only to the extent 
that it has helped you to assimilate the great principles of truth 
and ahimsa. If you have not assimilated them, my writings will 
be of no use to you. I say this to you as a satyagrahi meaning every 
word of it. 

I want you to face the problems that will come before you this 
week in the spirit of what I have said. My faith in truth and non- 
tddlence is ever growing, and as I am ever trying to follow them 
in my life I too am growing every moment I see new implications 
about them. I see them in a newer light every day and read in 
them a newer meaning. That is why 1 am constantly placing new 



befoiv tlie' Spiimers’ Assock^dn, ^ Harijan Sevak 
Sangh and the Village Indtistries Association. That does not ihean 
that I am unsettled or unbalanced; that means that those are 
Hving organizations and must ever grow even as a tree is ever 
growing. I want also to grow with me. I should not care to 

know what happens after I am gone, but I do wish that ymir 
organization may never be a stagnant pool but an ever growing 
tree. Forget me therefore; my name is an unnecessary adjunct 
to the name of the Sangh; cleave not to my name but cleave fe 
the principles, measure every one of your activities by that standard 
and face fearlessly every problem that arises. —i-5*37» ^ 93* 

viL Let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. T^th 
and akimsa will never be destroyed, but if Gandhism is anq^er 
name for sectarianism, it deserves to be destroyed. If I were to 
know, after my death, that what I stood for had degenerated into 
sectarianism, I should be deeply pained. We have to work away 
silently. Let no one say that he is a follower of Gandhi. It is enough 
that I should be my own follower. I know what an inadequate 
follower I am of myself, for I cannot live up to the convictions I 
stand for. You are no followers but fellow students, fellow pilgrims, 
fellow seekers, fellow workers. 

We have to make truth and non-violence not matters for mere 
individual practice but for practice by groups and communities 
and nations. That at any rate is my dream. I‘ shall live and die 
in trying to realize it. My faith helps me to discover new truths 
every day. Ahimsa is the attribute of the soul, and therefore, to 
be practised by everybody in all the affairs of life. If it cannot be 
practised in all departments, it has no practical value. 

There is always the fear of self-righteousness possessing us, the 
fw of arrogating to ourselves a superiority we do not possess, 
jftather than, therefore, call yoursdves members of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, why not carry truth and ahimsa in every home iand 
be individual representatives of them wherever you are? — 
2-3-40, 23, 19. 

limitadoms ofBoolcish Fvopagaada. 

viii. I come now to what is called the ‘Gandhian* ideology 
and the means of propagating it. The propagation of truth and 
njon^vibience can be done less by books than by actually Imng 
diose principles. life truly lived is more than books. I do not say,. 
that we may not issUe bools and newspapers. 1 only say that 
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tlicy are iHQt indispensable. If we are true devotees of truth and 
ah^iis 0 t God will endow us with the requisite intellect to solve pro¬ 
blem That devotion presupposes the will to understand our 
opponent’s viewpoint. We must m^e a sincere effort to enter into 
his mind and to understand his viewpoint. That is what is meant 
by non-violence walking straight into the mouth of violence. If 
we are ’ armed with that attitude of mind, we may hope to propa¬ 
gate ahinisa principles. Without that, book and newspaper 
propaganda is of no avail. You do not know with what indifference 
I used to run Toung India. I did not shed a single tear when 
Toung Mia had to be stopped. But satyagraha, which it was 
intended to help, survived it. For mtyagraha does not depend on 
outside help, it derives all its strength from within. — H, 13-5-39,122. 

An Appestl to Friends 

ix. There is always a saving clause about all my advice. No 
one need follow it unless it appeals to his head and heart. No 
one who has honestly the inner call need be deterred from obeying 
it because of my advice. In other words, it applies only to those 
who are not conscious of any inner call and who have faith in my 
riper experience and soundness of judgment. —//, 15-7-39, 197. 

Am Tired of Mahatma 

X. The scene in Serajganj Conference over attaching 
‘Mahatma’ to my name has caused deep pain to me. Those who 
out of their infatuation for the application of the title ‘Mahatma* 
to me either howled down the gentleman who would not use the 
name or who implored him to do so, rendered no service to the 
cause or to me. They harmed the cause of non-violence and pained 
me. What relish could they have in a person using a title from com¬ 
pulsion? I congratulate the gentleman upon his courage in having 
withdrawn from the Conference rather than use a title under 
compulsion. He showed, in my opinion, a truer appreciation of what 
I stand for than my blind admirers. I assure all my admirers and 
friends that they will please me better if they will forget the 
Mahatma and remember Gandhiji as the gentleman in question 
quite coiurteously did, or think of me simply as Gandhi. Tbc 
highest honour that my friends can do me is to enforce in their 
own lives the programme that I stand for or to resist me to their 
utmost if they do not believe in it. Blind adoration, in the age of 
action is pericedy valueless, is often embarrassing and equally 
often |>ainittl. ig-6-24, 197. 
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GOD 

1. My own experience has led me to the knowledge that the 
fullest life is impossible without an immovable belief in a Living 
Law in obedience to which the whole universe moves. A man 
without that faith is like a drop thrown out of the ocean b^und to 
perish. Every drop in the ocean shares its majesty and has the 
honour of giving us the ozone of life. — H, 25-4-36, 84. 

€kid as Trath and Love 

2. There is an indefinable mysterious power that pervades 
everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. It is this unseen power 
that makes itself felt and yet defies proof, because it is so unlike 
all that I perceive through my senses. It transcends reason. But it 
is possible to reason out the existence of God to a limited extent. 
—Ylf 11-10-28, 340. 

3. I have made the world’s faith in God my own, and as 
my faith is ineffaceable, I regard that faith as amounting to 
experience. However, as it may be said that to describe faith as 
experience is tp tamper with Truth, it may perhaps be more cor¬ 
rect to say that I have no word for characterizing my belief in 
God. — Auto, 341. 

4. God is that indefinable something which we all feel but 
which we do not know. To me God is Truth and Love, God is 
ethics and morality. God is fearlessness, God is the source of light 
and life and yet He is above and beyond all these. God is con¬ 
science. He is even the atheism of the atheist. He transcends 
speech and reason. He is a personal God to those who need His 
touch. He is the purest essence. He simply Is to those who have 
faith. He is long suffering. He is patient but He is also terrible. 
He is the greatest democrat the world knows. He is the greatest 
tyrant ever known. We are w>t, He alone Is, —Y /, 5-3-25, 81. 

5. You have asked me why I consider that God is Truth. 
In my early youth I was taught to repeat what in Hindu script¬ 
ures are known as one thousand names of God. But these one 
thousand names of God were by no means exhaustive. We be¬ 
lieve—-and I think it is the truth~-that God has as many names 
as there are creatures and, therefore, we also say that God is 
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nameless and since God has many forms we also connder Him form¬ 
less, and since He speaks to us through many tongues we coimder 
Him to be speechless and so on. And when I came to study 
Islam 1 found that Islam too had many names for God. 1 would 
say with those who say God is Love, God is Love. But deep down 
in me I used to say that though God may be God, God is 
Truth, above all. If it is possible for the human tongue to give 
the fullest description, I have come to the conclusion that for my¬ 
self God is Truth. But two years ago, I went a step further and 
said Truth is God. You will see the fine distinction between the two 
statements, viz. that God is Truth and Truth is God. And I came 
to that conclusion after a continuous and relentless search after 
Truth which began nearly fifty years ago. I then found that ^hc 
nearest approach to Truth was through love. But I also found 
that love has many meanings in the English language at least and 
that human love in the sense of passion could become a degrad¬ 
ing thing also. I found, too, that love in the sense of ahimsa had 
only a limited number of votaries in the world. But I never found 
a double meaning in connection with truth and not even the 
atheists had demurred to the necessity or power of truth. But in 
their passion for discovering truth the atheists have not hesitated 
to deny the very existence of God—^from their* own point of 
view rightly. And it was because of this reasoning that I saw that 
rather than say God is Truth I should say Truth is God. I re¬ 
call the name of Charles Bradlaugh who delighted to call him¬ 
self an atheist, but knowing as I do something of him, I would 
never regard him as an atheist. I would call him a God-fearing 
man, though, I know, he would reject the claim. His face would 
redden if I would say, *‘Mr. Bradlaugh, you are a truth-fearing 
man and not a God-fearing man.” I would automatically dis¬ 
arm his criticism by saying that Truth is God, as I have disarmed 
the criticism of many a young man. Add to this the difficulty 
that millions have taken the name of God and in His name 
committed nameless atrocities. Not that scientists very often do 
not commit cruelties in the name of truths I know how in the 
name of truth and science inhuman cruelties are perpetrated on 
animals when men perform vivisection. There arc thus a number 
of difficulties in the way, no matter how you describe God, But 
the human mind is a limited thing, and you have to labour un¬ 
der limitations when you think of a being or entity who is bo-' 
yond the power of man to grasp. And then we have another thing 
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in Hindu philosophy, viz* ^d alone is and nothing else exists, 
and the same truth you 6nd emphasized and exemplified in the 
Ktdema of Islam^ There you find it dearly stated—that Gk>d alone 
is and nothing else exists. In fact the Sanskrit word for Truth is 
a word which literally means that which exists— Sat. For these 
and several other reasons that I can give you I have come to the 
conclusion that the definition—^Truth is God—ogives me the great¬ 
est satisfaction. And when you want to find Truth as God the 
only inevitable means is Love, i.e. non-violence, and since I be¬ 
lieve that ultimately means and end are convertible terms, I should 
not hesitate to say that God is Love. 

*What then is Truth?* 

A difficult question, but I have solved it for myself by say¬ 
ing that it is what the voice within tells you. How, then, you ask, 
different people think of different and contrary truths? Well, 
seeing that the human mind works through innumerable media 
and that the evolution of the human mind is not the same for 
all, it follows that what may be truth for one may be untruth 
for another, and hence those who have made experiments have 
come to the conclusion that there arc certain conditions to be 
observed in making those experiments. Just as for conducting 
scientific experiments there is an indispensable scientific course of 
instruction, in the same way strict preliminary discipline is nece¬ 
ssary to qualify a person to make experiments in the spiritual 
realm. Everyone should, therefore, realize his limitations before 
he speaks of his inner voice. Therefore, wc have the belief based 
upon experience, that those who would make individual search 
after truth as God, must go through several vows, as for instance, 
the vow of truth, the vow of brahmacharya (purity)—^for you can 
not possibly divide your love for Truth and God with anything 
else—^the vow of non-violence, of poverty and non-possession. 
Unless you impose on yourselves the five vows, you may not em¬ 
bark on the experiment at all. There are several other condi¬ 
tions prescribed, but I must not take you through all of them. 
Suffice it to say that those who have made these experiments 
know that it is not proper for e\xryone to claim to hear the voice 
of conscience and it is because we have at the present moment 
everyone claiming the right of conscience without going through 
any discipline whatsoever that there is so much untruth being 
delivered to a bewildered world. All that 1 can in true humility 
prest;nt to you is that truth is not to be found by anybody who 
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has not got an abundant sense of humility. If you would swim 
on the bosom of the ocean of Truth you must reduce yourselves 
to a zero. Further than this I cannot go along this fascinating 
path. — 27 , 31-12-31, 427. 

God as Truth and the Law 

6. I do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is God, 
and God’s Law and God are not different things or facts, in the 
sense that an earthly king and his law are different. Because 
God is an Idea, Law Himself. Therefore, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive God as breaking the Law. He, therefore, does not rule our 
actions and withdraw Himself. When we say He rules our ac¬ 
tions, we are simply using human language and we try to liiifiit 
Him. Otherwise, He and His Law abide everywhere and govern 
everything. Therefore, I do not think that He answers in every 
detail every request of ours, but there is no doubt that He rules 
our action, and I literally believe that not a blade of grass grows 
or moves without His will. The free will we enjoy is less than 
that of a passenger on a crowded deck. 

“Do you feel a sense of freedom in your communion with 
God ?” 

I do. I do not feel cramped as I would on a boat full of 
passengers. Although I know that my freedom is less than that 
of a passenger, I appreciate that freedom as I have imbibed thro¬ 
ugh and through the central teaching of the Gita that man is 
the maker of his own destiny in the sense that he has freedom of 
choice as to the manner in which he uses that freedom. But he 
is no controller of results. The moment he thinks he is, he comes 
to grief. —//, 23-3-40, 55. 

7. Man was supposed to be the maker of his own destiny. 
It is partly true. He can make his destiny only in so far as he is 
allowed by the Great Power which overrides all our intentions, 
all our plans and carries out His own plans. 

I call that Great Power not by the name of not by 
the name of Khuda or God but by the name of Truth. For me, 
Truth is God and Truth overrides all our plans. The whole truth 
is only embodied within the heart of that Great Power—Truth, 

I was taught from my early days to regard Truth as unappro¬ 
achable—something that you cannot reach. A great Englishman , 
taught me to believe that God is unknowable. He is knowablij ^ 
to the extent. that our limited intellect allows.-^-^, ao-4-47, 11$^ 
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Tlie C3uira«ter of Truth 

8. Truth is by nature self-evident. As soon as you remove 
the cobwebs of ignorance that surround it, it shines clear. 
— 27 , 27-5-26, 189. 

9. Every expression of truth has in it the seeds of propa¬ 
gation, even as the sun cannot hide its light—-J/A, I 935 i 413* 

The Way of realizing Trudi 

10. Life is a very complex thing, and truth and non-violence 
present problems, which often defy analysis and judgment. One 
discovers truth and the method of applying the only legitimate 
means of vindicating it, i.e. satyagraka or soul-force, by patient 
endeavour and silent prayer. I can only assure friends that I 
spare no pains to grope my way to the right, and that humble 
but constant endeavour and silent prayer are always my two 
trusty companions along the weary but beautiful path that all 
seekers must tread. — 27 , 1-6-21, 174. 

11. You cannot realize the wider consciousness, unless you 
subordinate completely reason and intellect, and the body, too. 
—H. 

12. It is unnecessary to believe in an extra mundane Power 
called God in order to sustain our faith in ahimsa. But God is 
not a Power residing in the clouds. God is an unseen Power 
residing within us and nearer to us than finger-nails to the flesh. 
There are many powers lying hidden within us and we discover 
them by constant struggle. Even so may we find this Supreme 
Power if we make diligent search with the fixed determination 
to find Him. One such way is the way of ahimsa. It is so very 
necessary because God is in every one of us and, therefore, we 
have to identify ourselves with every human being without ex¬ 
ception. This is called cohesion or attraction in scientific language. 
In the popular language it is called love. It binds us to one an¬ 
other and to God. Ahimsa and love are one and the same thing. 
I hope this is all clear to you.—(From a private letter, dated 
Sevagram, 1-6-42). 

Ckmfessioa of Fsdtli 

13. I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly 
g6od — wholly truthful and wholly non-violent in thought^ 
word ^d deed; but ever failing to reach the ideal which I know 
to be true. It is a painful climb,. but the pain of it is a positive 
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pleasure to me. Eadi step upward makes me feel stronger and fit 
for the next — 37 , 9-4-25, 126. 

14. But I know that I have still before me a diffieiilt path 
to traverse. I must reduce myself to zero. Sp long as one does 
not of his own free will put himself last among his fellow creatures, 
there is no salvation for him. AMmsa is the farthest limit ofhumi- 
Hty. 

15. I am impatient to realize the presence of my Maki^, 

Who to me embodies Truth and in the early part erf* my career 
I discovered that if I was to realize Truth, I must obey, even at 
the cost of my life, the law of Love. — ^V, 319. 1 

16. I have but shadowed forth my intense longing to^lose 
myself in the Eternal and become merely a lump of clay in !^e 
Pottcr*s divine hands so that my service may become more cert^ 
because uninterrupted by the baser self in me. —37, 17-11-21, 377. 

RosOlzatioii of God 

17. God as Truth has been for me a treasure beyond price; 
may He be so to every one of us. — TM, 6. 

18. Devotion to this Truth is the sole justification for our 
existence. — TM^ 2. 

19. But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if 
He ever does. God to be God must rule the heart and trans¬ 
form it. He must express Himself in every the smallest act of His 
votary. This can only be done through a definite realization more 
real than the five senses can ever produce. Sense perceptions can 
be, often are, false and deceptive, however real they may appear 
to us. Where there is realization outside the senses it is infallible. 
It is proved not by extraneous evidence but in the transformed 
conduct and character of those who have felt the real presence of 
God within. Such testimony is to be found in the experiences 
of an unbroken line of prophets and sages in all countries and 
climes. To reject this evidence is to deny oneself. — 37 , 11-10-28, 

340. 

Ferfectfon not possible 

20. But it is impossible for us to realize perfect Truth so 
long as we arc imprisoned in this mortal frame. We can 
visualize it in our imagination. We cannot, through the instrp- 
mimtaUty of this ephemeral body, see face to face Truth which 
is eternal. That is why in Ihe last resort one mifft depend pn 
faith, i— 3 ^-A/, 7, 
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a i; No one attw perfection while he is in the body 
Ifoir the simple reason that the ideal state is impossible so long as 
onfC has not,completely overcome his ego, and ego cannot be whol¬ 
ly got rid of so long as one is tied down by the shackles of the 

—Yli 3 o-g-a 8 , 319. 

" , 22. Man will ever remain imperfect, and it will always 

be his part to try to be perfect. So that perfection in love or non¬ 
possession will remain an unattainable ideal as long as we are 
alive, but towards which we must ceaselessly strive. — MR, 1935, 
412. 

Self-snrrender 

23. Our existence as embodied beings is purdy momen¬ 
tary; what are a hundred years in eternity? But if we shatter the 
chains of egotism, and 'melt into the ocean of humanity, we share 
its dignity. To feel that we are something is to set up a barrier 
between God and ourselves; to cease feeling that we are some¬ 
thing is to become one with God. A drop in the ocean partakes 
of the greatness of its parent, although it is unconscious of it. 
But it is dried up as soon as it enters upon an existence inde¬ 
pendent of the ocean. We do not exaggerate, when we say that 
life is a mere bubble. 

A life of seivice must be one of humility. He, who could 
sacrifice his life for others, has hardly time to reserve for him¬ 
self a place in the sun. Inertia must not be mistaken for humility, 
as it has been in Hinduism. True humility means most strenuous 
and constant endeavour entirely directed towards the service of 
humanity. God is continuously in action without resting for a 
dngle moment. If we would serve Him or become one with Him, 
our activity must be as unwearied as His. There may be moment¬ 
ary rest in store for the drop which is separated from the 
ocean, but not for the drop in the ocean, which knows no rest. 
The same is the case with ourselves. As soon as we become one 
with the ocean in the shape of God, there is no more rest for us, 
nor indeed do we need rest any longer. Our very sleep is action. 

we sleep with the thought of God, in our hearts. This rcst- 
Iqm^ess constitutes true rest. This never-ceasing agitation holds 
the key to peace ineffable. This supreme state of total surrender 
is dimcult tp describe, but not beyond the bounds of human 
experience. It has been attained by many dedicated souls, and 
may be attained by ourselves as well* Tins is the goal which we 
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of the Satyagraha Ashram have set before outsdves; all our pbs^- 
vances and activities are calculated to assist us in reaching it* 
We shall reach it some day all unawares if we have truth in us,* 

—rAf, 68. 

24. No niggardly acceptance of the inevitable will appear 
pleanng to God. It must be a thorough change of heart. — 37 , 
2-2-22, 74. 

25. I must go with God as my only guide. He is a jealous 
Lord. He will allow no one to share His authority. One has, 
therefore, to appear before Him in all one’s weabiess, emjpty- 
handed and in a spirit of full surrender, and then He enables 
you to stand before a whole world and protects you from harm. 
— 37 , 3 - 9 - 31 . 247. 

Regarding himself 

26. I have no special revelation of God’s will. My firm be¬ 
lief is that He reveals Himself daily to every human being but 
we shut our ears to ‘the still small voice’. We shut our eyes to 
the Pillar of Fire in front of us. I realize His omnipresence. 
—f/, 25-5-21, 162. 

* One step enough for me ’ 

27. I do not want to foresee the future, I am concerned 
with taking care of the present. God has given me no control 
over the moment following. — 37 , 26-12-24, 427. 

28. The impenetrable darkness that surrounds us is not a 
curse but a blessing. He has given us power to see only the step 
in front of us, and it should be enough if Heavenly light reveals 
that step to us. We can then sing with Newman, *One step 
enough for me’. And we may be sure from our past experience 
that the next step will always be in view. In other words, the 
impenetrable darkness is nothing so impenetrable as we imag^e. 
But it seems impenetrable when, in our impatience, we want to 
look beyond that one step. — H, 20-4-34, 78. 

life and Death 

29. We are living in the midst of death. What is the value 
‘working for our own schemes ’ when they might be reduced 

* **We shall reach it some day all unawares while we are pursuing this, 
that and the other line of nohte action. It has a disconcerting knack of eluding 
pursuit if we make it an object of direct action.**—as it speared originally 
in the oyclostyled edition of YI, 
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to naught in the twinkling of an eye, or when we may equally 
swiftly and unawares be taken away from them? But we may 
fed strong as a rock, if we could truthfully say * we work for 
God and His schemes *. Then nothing perishes. All perishing is 
then only what seems. Death and destruction have then, but only 
then no reality about them. For death and destruction is then 
but a diange. —i 7 , 23-9-26, 333. 

The Desire for Moksha 

30. This led the interviewer on to a fundamental question. 
I rom a reading of Gandhiji’s writings, the friend had gathered 
that the root of all of Gandhiji’s activities was the desire for 
moksha, emancipation. But why was not this aspect emphasized 
sufficiently ? 

Gandhiji replied by taking recourse to a simile. He said 
the desire for moksha was indeed there, but it was not meant for 
anyone other than the individual himself. The world was interest 
ed in the fruits, not the root. For the tree itself, however, the 
chief concern should be not the fruit, but the root. It was in the 
depth of one’s own being that the individual had to concentrate. 
He had to nurse it with the water of his labour and sxiffering. 
The root was his chief concern, —if, 28-9-47, 340. 

Prayer 

31. Prayer is the very soul and essence of religion, and, 
therefore, prayer must be the very core of the life of man, for 
no man can live without religion. —Ti, 23-1-30, 25. 

32. When a man is down, he prays to God to lift him up. 
The appalling disaster in Quetta paralyses one. It baffies all at¬ 
tempt at reconstruction. The whole truth about the disaster will 
perhaps never be known. The dead cannot be recalled to life. 

Human effort must be there always. Those who are left 
behind must have help. Such reconstruction as is possible will 
no doubt be undertaken. All this and much more along the same 
line can never be a substitute for prayer. 

But why pray at all? Does not God, if there be one, know 
vyhat has happened? Docs He stand in need of prayer to enable 
Him to do His duty? 

No, God needs no reminder. He is within everyone. Nothing 
happens without His permission. Our prayer is a heart search. 
It is a reminder to ourselves that we are helpless without His 
support* No effort is complete without prayer,-r-without a 
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definite recognition that the best human endeavour is of no efitect 
if it has not God's blessing behind. Prayer is a call to humifity. ■ 
It is a call to self-purification, to inward search. 

I ask those who appreciate the necesidty of inwaud purifi* 
cation to join in the prayer that we may read the purpose of 
Ood in such visitatiox^, that they may humble us and prepaJrc 
us to face our Maker whenever the call comes, and that we may 
be ever ready to share the sufferings of our fellows whoever they 
may be. —/f, 8-6-35, 132. 

33. Prayer is not asking. It is a longing of the soul. {It is 
daily admission of one’s weakness. It is better in prayer to have 
a heart without words than words without a heart. — 17 , 23-1^30, 

25* \ 

34. We are bom to serve our fellowmen, and we canhot 
properly do so unless we are wide awake. There is an eternal 
struggle raging in man’s breast between the powers of darkness 
and of light, and he who has not the sheet-anchor of prayer to 
rely upon will be a victim to the powers of darkness. The man 
of prayer will be at peace with himself and with the whole 
world, the man who goes about the affairs of the world without 
a prayerful heart will be miserable and will make the world 
also miserable. Apart therefore from its bearing on man’s con¬ 
dition after death, prayer has incalculable value for man in this 
world of the living. Prayer is the only means of bringing about 
orderliness and peace and repose in our daily acts. We inmates 
of the Ashram who came here in search of tmth and for insist¬ 
ence on tmth professed to believe in the efficacy of prayer, but had 
never up to now made it a matter of vital concern. We did not 
bestow on it the care that we did on other matters. I awoke from 
my slumbers one day and realized that I had been woefully negli¬ 
gent of my duty in the matter. I have suggested measures of stem 
discipline and far from being any the worse, I hope we are the 
better for it. For it is so obvious. Take care of the vital thing 
and other things will take care of themselves. Rectify one angle 
of the square and the other angles will be automatically right. 
—r/, 23-1-30, 26, 

CknPs puaisbnaent 

35. It is easy enough to say, T do not believe in God.* 
For God permits all things to be said Him with impii^ty*/ 
He looks at our acts. And any breach of Hb Law 
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with it# liot its viiKiictivjc, but its putifyiug# compelling pumsb-^ 
— J/, 23-9-36, 333. 

DMiie Aid 

36, God is the hardest taskmaster I have known on earth, 
iind He^ tries you through and through* And when you find that 
yoiit faith is failing or your body is failing you, and you are 
sinking, He comes to your assistance somehow or other and 
proves to you that you must not lose your faith and that He is 
always at your beck and call, but on His terms, not on your 
terms. — J^at, 1069. 


II 

DISCIPLINE FOR THE REALIZATION OF TRUTH 

37. Means and end are convertible terms in my philo¬ 
sophy of life. —jT/, 26-12-24, 424. 

Our Lunitations 

38. Knowledge is limitless and so also the application of 
truth. Every day we add to our knowledge of the power of the 
Atman, and we shall keep on doing ever the same. New experience 
will teach us new duties, but truth shall ever be the same. 
Who has ever known it in its entirety? — 27 , 8-4-26, 131. 

Kon-violence as means 

39. I have nothing new to teach the world. Truth and 
Non-violence are as old as the hills. All I have done is to try 
C3tperiments in both on as vast a scale as I could. In doing so I 
have sometimes erred and learnt by my errors. Life and its prob¬ 
lems have thus become to me so many experiments in the practice 
of truth and non-violence. As a Jain muni once rightly said, I 

not so much a votary of ahimsa as I was of truth, and I put 
, ^ latter in the first place and the former in the second. For, as 
he put it, I was capable of sacrificing non-violence for the sake of 
Tpudi. In fact it was in the course of my pursuit of truth that 
I discovered ncm-violence. — H, 28-3-36, 49. 

40. Ahimsa and Truth arc so intertwined that it is practi« 
caRy impossible to disentangle and separate them^ They are 
like the two sides of a coin# or rather a smooth unstamp^ 
metallic disc. Who can say, which is the obverse, and which the 
rewmie?. Nevertheless, ahinm is die meaii9| Truth is tl^ eisd^ 
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to be m^xis must always be within our reach> and so 
dhifnsa is our supreme duty. If we take care of the means, we are 
bound to reach the end sooner or later. When once we have 
grasped this point, final victory is beyond question. Whatever 
difficulties we encounter, whatever apparent reverses we sustain, 
we may not give up the quest for Truth which alone is, being 
God Himself. —TMy 13. 

41. The path of Truth is as narrow as it is straight. Even 
so is that of oHmsa. It is like balancing oneself on the edge of 
a sword. By concentration an acrobat can walk on a rope. 
But the concentration required to tread the path of Truth ind 
ahimsa is far greater. The slightest inattention brings one tum^b- 
ling to the ground. One can realize Truth and ahimsa oiky 
by ceaseless striving. —TMy 7. 

Resdization Non-violence conaes by Training 

42. Non-violence is not a mechanical performance. It is 
the finest quality of the heart and comes by training. —Tly 
16-4-31, 75. 

43. It takes a fairly strenuous course of training to attain 
to a mental state of non-violence. In daily life it has to be a 
course of discipline though one may not like it, lik , for instance, 
the life of a soldier. But I agree that unless there is hearty co¬ 
operation of the mind, the mere outward observance will be 
simply a mask, harmful both to the man himsell' and others. 
The perfect state is reached only when mind and body and speech 
are in proper co-ordination. But it is always a case of intense 
mental struggle .—Tly 1-10-31, 287. 

Patience 

44. Good travels at a snail’s pace. Those who want to do 
good are not selfish, they are not in a hurry, they know that to 
impregnate people with good requires a long time .—IHRy 21. 

45. Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing except 
the cup of love which I can offer to those who oppose me. 
It is by offering that cup that I expect to draw them close to 
me. I cannot think of permanent enmity between man and man 
and believing as I do in the theory of rebirth, I live in the 
hope that, if not in this birth, in some other birth, I shall be 
able tq hug all humanity in friendly embrace. —IT, 2-4-31, 54. 

46. This is the path of ahimsa. It may entail continpous. 
suffiering and the cultivating of endless patience. Thus step jby 
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^e|> we ieaM how to malce fnends with all iht world; we realise 
the greatxiess of Cod — or Truth, Our peace of xnind increases 
ill ^ite of suffering; we become braver and more enterprising; 
we understand more clearly the difference between what is ever¬ 
lasting and what is not; we learn how to distinguish between 
what is our duty and what is not. Our pride melts away, and we 
become humble. Our worldly attachments diminish, and so does 
the evil within us diminish from day to day. — TM^ 10, 

Fearlesmess 

47. Fearlessness coimotes freedom from all external fear]— 
fear of disease, bodily injury and death, of dispossession, of 
losing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing reputation or giving 
offence, and so on.— TM, 41. 

48. We must give up all external fears. But the internal 
foes we must always fear. We are rightly afraid of animal passion, 
anger, and the like. External fears cease of their own accord, 
when once we have conquered these traitors within the camp. 
All such fears revolve round the body as the centre, and will, 
therefore, disappear as soon as one gets rid of attachment for 
the body. We thus find that all external fear is the baseless fabric 
of our own vision. Fear has no place in our hearts, when we have 
shaken off the attachment for wealth, for family and for the body. 
Nothing whatever in the world is ours. Even we ourselves arc 
His. When we cease to be masters, and reduce ourselves to the 
rank of servants, humbler than the very dust under our feet, 
all fears will roll away like mist; we shall attain ineffable 
peace, and see Satyanarayana (the God of Truth) face to face. 
-TM, 43. 

49. The pursuit of Truth is true bhakti (devotion). It is 
the path that leads to God, and, therefore, there is no place 
in it for cowardice, no place for defeat. It is the talisman by 
which death itself becomes the portal to life eternal. —TAf, 5. 

50. Just as one must learn the art of killing in the training 
for violence, so one must learn the art of dying in the 

for non-violence. Violence docs not mean emancipation from fear, 
but discovering the means of combating the cause of fear. Non- 
vMeUce, on the other hand, has no cause for fear. The votary 
of oon^mtoce has to collate the capacity for sacrifice of 
the Wshept type in order to be free from fear. He recks not if be 
i^uki lose his land, ids we^th, his life. He who has not oyercome 
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aU fear cannot practise ahimsa to perfection. The votary of. 
ahinm has only one fear, that is of God. He who $ecks refuge in 
God ought to have a glimpse of the Atman that transcends the 
body; and the moment one has a glimpse of the Imperishable 
Atman one sheds the love of the perishable body. Training in 
non-violence is thus diametrically opposed to training in violence. 
Violence is needed for the protection of things external, non¬ 
violence is needed for the protection of the Atman^ for the pro¬ 
tection of one’s honour. —1-9-40, 268. 

Non-possession 

51. If we are to be non-violent, we must then not wish for 
zmything on this earth which the meanest or the lowest of huihan 
beings cannot have. — Ceylon, 132. 

52. Possession implies provision for the future. A seeker 
after Truth, a follower of the law of Love cannot hold anything 
against tomorrow. God never stores for the morrow; He never 
creates more than what is strictly needed for the moment. If, 
therefore, we repose faith in His providence, we should rest 
assured that He will give us every day our daily bread, meaning 
everything that we require. Perfect fulfilment of the ideal of 
Non-possession requires, that man should, hke the birds, have 
no roof over liis head, no clothing and no stock of food for the 
morrow. He will indeed need his daily bread, but it will be God*s 
business, and not his, to provide for it. — TM, 34. 

53. From the standpoint of pure Truth, the body too is 
a possession. It has been truly said, that desire for enjoyment 
creates bodies for the soul. When this desire vanishes, there 
remains no further need for the body, and man is free from the 
vicious cycle of births and deaths. The soul is omnipresent; why 
should she care to be confined within the cage-like body, of do 
evil and even kill for the sake of that cage? We thus arrive at 
the ideal of total renunciation, and learn to use the body for the 
purposes of service so long as it exists, so much so that service, 
and not bread, becomes with us the staff of life. We eat and drink, 
sleep and wake, for service alone. Such an attitude of mind 
brings us real happiness, and the beatific virion in the fulness of, 
time. — TM, 37. 

54. Love and exclusive possesrion can nev^ go t<^ethes. 
Thcoreticdly when there is perfect love, thei^ tnust be p^ifeot 
noDr:possesrion. The body i$ our last possession* So a man 
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only cxerdse perfect love and be completely dispossessed, if be 
is prepared to embrace death and renounces his body for the 
sake of human service. 

But that is true in theory only. In actual life, we can hardly 
exercise perfect love, for the body as a possession, will always 
remain with us. Man will ever remain imperfect, and it will 
always be his part to try to be perfect. So that perfection in love 
or non-po^ession will remain an unattainable ideal as long as 
we are alive, but towards which we must ceaselessly strive. 
—Af/f, 1935, 412. 

Voliutary Suffering for the sake of Love 

55. In the application of satyagraha, I discovered in the 
earliest stages that pursuit of Xruth did not admit of violence 
being inflicted on one’s opponent but that he must be weaned 
from error by patience and sympathy. For, what appears to be 
Truth to the one may appear to be error to another. And patience 
means self-suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication 
of Truth, not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but on 
one’s self. —T/, Nov. 1919, Tagore^ 6. 

56. The Satyagrahi seeks to convert his opponent by sheer 
force of character and suffering. The purer he is and the more he 
suffers, the quicker the progress. —T/, 18-9-24, 306. 

57. The religion of ahimsa consists in allowing others the 
maximum of convenience at the maximum of inconvenience to 
us, even at the risk of life. —37, 2-12-26, 422. 

58. It is no non-violence, if we merely love those that love 
us. It is non-violence only when we love those that hate us, I 
know how diflicult it is to follow this grand law of love. But 
are not all great and good things difficult to do? Love of the hat¬ 
er is the most difficult of all. But by the grace of God even this 
most difficult thing becomes easy to accomplish if we want to 
do it, —-(From a private letter, dated 31-12-34) 

59 * ^ saw that nations like individuals could only be made 
through the agony of the Cross and in no other way. Joy comes 
not out of infliction of pain on others but out of pain voluntarily 
borne by pncself. -^37, 31-12-31, 418. 

6b. Suffering, cheerfully endured, ceases to be suffering 
^d is transmuted into an ineffable joy. 13-10-21, 327. 

»*F.G.-2 
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Purity 

61. To see the universal and all-pervading spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as 
oneself. Identification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification. God can never be realized by one 
who is not pure in heart. — Auto^ 615. 

Self-restraint 

62. Sex urge is a fine and noble thing. There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in it. But it is meant only for the act of creation. 
Any other use of it is a sin against God and humanity. 
28-3-36, 53. 

63. Although I have always been a conscientious worl^er, 
I can clearly recall the fact that this indulgence interfered with 
my work. It was the consciousness of this limitation that put ihe 
on the track of self-restraint.—4-4-36, 61. 

64. A man, whose activities are wholly consecrated to the 
realization of Truth, which requires utter selflessness, can have 
no time for the selfish purpose of begetting children and running 
a household. —TAf, 14. cf. 600-607. 

God’s Grace essential for perfect Self-control 

65. Perfection or freedom from error comes only from grace. 
Without an unreserved surrender to His grace, complete mastery 
over thought is impossible. This is the teaching of every great 
book in religion, and I am realizing the truth of it every moment 
of my striving after that perfect brahmacharya* — Auto^ 388. 

But the Qpest is Endless 

66. The goal ever recedes from us. The greater the pro¬ 
gress the greater the recognition of our unworthincss. Satisfaction 
lies in the effort, not in the attainment. Full effort is full victory. 
—TI, 9-3-22, 141. 
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67. Abstract truth has no value unless it incarnates in 
human beings who represent it by proving their readiness to 
die for it. — TI, 22-12-121, 424. 

Seeing Truth in Fragments 

68. Does not God Himself appear to different individuals 
in different aspects ? Still wc know that He is one. But Truth 
is the right designation of God. Hence there is nothing wrong 
in everyone following Truth according to his lights. Indeed it 
is his duty to do so. Then if there is a mistake on the part of 
anyone so following Truth, it will be automatically set right. For 
the quest of Truth involves tapas —self-suffering, sometimes even 
unto death. There can be no place in it for even a trace of 
self-interest. In such selfless search for Truth nobody can lose his 
bearings for long. Directly he takes to the wrong path he 
stumbles, and is thus redirected to the right path.— TM, 4. 

69. The golden rule of conduct, therefore, is mutual tolera¬ 
tion, seeing that we will never all think alike and we shall see 
Truth in fragment and from different angles of vision. Con¬ 
science is not the same thing for all. Whilst, therefore, it is a good 
guide for individual conduct, imposition of that conduct upon 
all will be an insufferable interference with everybody’s freedom 
of conscience.* — TI, 23-9-26, 334. 

70. Q,, With regard to your satyagraha doctrine, so far as I 
understand it, it involves the pursuit of Truth and in that 

* Rebutting the charge that he was undemocratic, Gandhiji once wrote: 
have never been able to subscribe to the charge of obstinacy or autocracy. 
On the contrary, I pride myself on my yielding nature in non-vital matters. 1 
detest autocracy. Valuing my freedom and independence 1 equally cherish them 
for others. 1 have no desire to carry a single soul with me if 1 cannot ^peal 
to his or her reason. My unconventionality I carry to the point of rejecting the 
divinity of the oldest Shastras if the]^ cannot convince my reason. But I have 
found by experience that, if I wish to live in society and still retain my inde¬ 
pendence, I must limit the points of utter indepmidence to matters of first rate 
importance, In all others which do not involve a departure from one*$ personal 
religion or moral code, one muse yield to the majonty. ~ Yl, 14-7-20 (from 
0«Qesani*$ editiOQ Vol. 1, p. 207), 

Id 
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pursuit you invite suffering on yourself and do not cause violence 
to anybody else. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. However honestly a man may strive in his search for 
Truth, his notions of Truth may be different from the notions of 
others. Who then is to determine the Truth? 

A, The individual himself would determine that. 

Qj Different individuals would have different views as to 
Truth. Would that not lead to confusion? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Honestly striving after Truth is different in every c^e? 

A. That is why the non-violence part was a necessary 
corollary. Without that there would be confusion and worse. 
— Tagore, 29. 

71. Courtesy towards opponents and eagerness to under¬ 
stand their view-point is the ABC of non-violence. — HS, 20-7-44. 

72. The very insistence on Truth has taught me to appre¬ 
ciate the beauty of compromise. It has often meant endanger¬ 
ing my life and incurring the displeasure of friends. But Truth is 
hard as adamant and tender as a blossom. — Auto, 184. 

Propagation of Truth 

73. Q,. Should we not confine our pursuit of Truth to our¬ 
selves and not press it upon the world, because we know that it 
is ultimately limited in character? 

A. You cannot so circumscribe Truth even if you try. Every 
expression of Truth has in it the seeds of propagation, even cis 
the sun cannot hide its light. — MR, 1935, 413. 

74. Spiritual experiences are shared by us whether we wish 
it or not — by our lives, not by our speech, which is a most im¬ 
perfect vehicle of experience. Spiritual experiences are deeper 
even than thought. — Sabarmati, 1928, 19. 

His Conception of the Law of Life 

75. I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me 
is ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying all that change 
a living power that is changeless, that hol^ all together, that 
creates, dissolves and re-creates. That informing power or spirit 
is God. And since nothing else 1 see merely through the senses can 
or will persist. He alone is. 

And is this power benevolent or malevolent? I see it as 
purely benevolent, for 1 can see that in the midst of death life 
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persists, in the midst of untruth truth persists, in the midst of 
darkness light persists. Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, 
Light. He is Love. He is the supreme Good. — 27 , 11-10-28, 340. 

76. Though there is repulsion enough in Nature, she livis 
by attraction. Mutual love enables Nature to persist. Man does 
not live by destruction. Self-love compels regard for others. Na¬ 
tions cohere because there is mutual regard among individuals com¬ 
posing them. Some day we must extend the national law to the 
universe, even as we have extended the family law to form nations 
— a larger family. — 27 , 2-3-22, 130. 

77. The fact that there are so many men still alive in the 
world shows that it is based not on the force of arms but on the 
force of truth or love. Therefore, the greatest and most unimpea¬ 
chable evidence of the success of this force is to be found in the 
fact that, in spite of the wars of the world, it still lives on. 

Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for their 
existence on a very active working of this force. Little quarrels 
of millions of families in their daily lives disappear before the 
exercise of this force. Hundreds of nations live in peace. His¬ 
tory does not and cannot take note of this fact. History is really 
a record of every interruption of the even working of the force of 
love or of the soul. Two brothers quarrel; one of them repents 
and re-awakens the love that was lying dormant in him; the two 
again begin to live in peace; nobody takes note of this. But if the 
two brothers, through the intervention of solicitors or some other 
reason take up arms or go to law — which is another form of 
the exhibition of brute force, —^their doings would be immediate¬ 
ly noticed in the press, they would be the talk of their neighbours 
and would probably go down to history. And what is true of 
families and communities is true of nations. There is no reason 
to believe that there is one law for families and another for 
nations. History, then, is a record of an interruption of the cour¬ 
se of nature. Soul-force, being natural, is not noted in history. 
—ZHK, 45. 

His Philosophy of History 

78. I believe that the sum total of the energy of mankind 
is not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the result of 
the definite, if unconscious, working of the law of love. — 27 , 
12-11-31, 355. 
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79. Human society is a ceaseless growth, an unfoldmcnt 
in terms of spirituality. — TI^ 16-9-26, 324. 

80. If wc turn our eyes to the time of which history has any 
record down to our own time, wc shall find that man has been 
steadily progressing towards ahimsa. Our remote ancestors were 
cannibals. Then came a time when they were fed up with can¬ 
nibalism and they began to live on chase. Next came a stage 
when man was ashamed of leading the life of a wandering hunter. 
He therefore took to agriculture and depended principally on 
mother earth for his food. Thus from being a nomad he settled 
down to civilized stable life, founded villages and towns, and fifom 
member of a family he became member of a community and a 
nation. All these are signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing 
himsa. Had it been otherwise, the human species should haVe 
been extinct by now, even as many of the lower species have dis¬ 
appeared. 

Prophets and avatars have also 'taught the lesson of ahimsa 
more or less. Not one of them has professed to teach himsa. And 
how should it be otherwise? Himsa does not need to be taught. 
Man as animal is violent, but as Spirit is non-violent. The mo¬ 
ment he awakes to the Spirit within, he cannot remain violent. 
Either he progresses towards ahimsa or rushes to his doom. That 
is why the prophets and avatars have taught the lessons of truth, 
harmony, brotherhood, justice, etc. — all attributes of ahimsa. 

And yet violence seems to persist, even to the extent of think¬ 
ing people like the correspondent regarding it as the final weapon. 
But as I have shown history and experience are against him. 

If wc believe that mankind has steadily progressed towards 
ahimsa^ it follows that it has to progress towards. it still further. 
Nothing in this world is static, everything is kinetic. If there is 
no progression, then there is inevitable retrogression. No one 
can remain without the eternal cycle, unless it be God Him¬ 
self. —Hy 11-8-40, 245. 

Consequence of the Recognition of that Law 

81. I have found that life persists in the midst of destruct¬ 
ion and therefore there must be a higher law than that of destru¬ 
ction. Only under that law would a well-ordered society be in'- 
tclligible and life worth living. And if that is the law of life, we 
have to work it out in daily Ufc. Whenever there are jars, wher¬ 
ever you arc confronted with an opponent conquer him with love 
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—^ini this crude manner I have worked* it out in my life. That 
does not mean that all my difficulties are solved. Only I have 
found that this law of love has answered as the law of destruction 
has never done. 

It is not that I am incapable of anger, for instance, but I 
succeed on almost all occasions to keep my feelings under con¬ 
trol. Whatever may be the result, there is always in me cons¬ 
cious struggle for following the law of non-violence deliberately 
and , ceaselessly. Such a struggle leaves one stronger for it. The 
more I work at this law, the more I feel the delight in life, the 
delight in the scheme of the universe. It gives me a peace and 
a meaning of the mysteries of nature that I have no power to 
describe. — 37 , i-10-31, 286. 

82. When an appeal to man is made to eppy or study na¬ 
ture, he is not invited to follow what the reptiles do or even the 
king of the forest does. He has to study man’s nature at its best, 
i.c. I presume his regenerate nature, whatever it may be. Perhaps 
it requires considerable effort to know what regenerate nature 
is. —//, 4-4-36, 61. 

63. (i* Why can’t you see that whilst there is possession it 
must be defended against aH odds ? Therefore your insistence 
that violence should be eschewed in all circumstances is utterly 
unworkable and absurd. I think non-violence is possible only 
for select individuals. 

A. This question has been answered often enough in some 
form or other in these columns as also in those of Toung India, 
But it is an evergreen. I must answer it as often as it is put, es¬ 
pecially when it comes from an earnest seeker as this one does. 
I claim that even now, though the social structure is not based 
on a conscious acceptance of non-violence, all the world over 
mankind lives and men retain their possessions on the sufferance 
of one another. If they had not done so, only the fewest and the 
most ferocious would have survived. But such is not the case. 
Families are bound together by ties of love, and so are groups 
in the so-called civilized society called nations. Only they do 
not recognize the supremacy of the law of non-violence. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that they have not investigated its vast possibili¬ 
ties. Hitherto out of sheer inertia, shall I say, we have taken it 
for granted that complete non-violence is possible only for the 
few who take the vow of non-possession and the allied abstinences. 
Whilst it is true that the votaries alone can carry on research 
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work and dodarc &om time to time die new possibiEdes of the 
great eternal law governing man, if it is a law, it must hold good 
for all. The many failures we see are not of the law but of the 
followers, many of whom do not even know that they are under 
that law willy nilly. When a mother dies for her child she un¬ 
knowingly obeys the law. I have been pleading for the past fifty 
years for a conscious acceptance of the law and its zealous practice 
even in the face of failures. Fifty years* work has shown marvel¬ 
lous results and strengthened my faith. 1 do claim that by con¬ 
stant practice we shall come to a state of things when lawful pos¬ 
session will command universal and voluntary respect. No doubt 
such possession will not be tainted. It will not be an insolent, de¬ 
monstration of the inequalities that surround us everywhere. Nor 
need the problem of unjust and unlawful possessions appal the 
votary of non-violence. He has at his disposal the non-violent 
weapon of satyagraha and non-co-operation which hitherto has 
been found to be a complete substitute of violence whenever it has 
been applied honestly in sufficient measure. I have never claimed 
to present the complete science of non-violence. It does not lend 
itself to such treatment. So far as I know no single physical science 
does, not even the very exact science of mathematics. I am but a 
seeker, and I have fellow seekers like the questioner whom I in¬ 
vite to accompany me in the very difficult but equally fascinat¬ 
ing search. —22-2-42, 48. 

Life is Unity 

84. I claim that human mind or human society is not divi¬ 
ded into watertight compartments called social, political and 
religious. All act and react upon one another. — 37 , 2-3-22, 

85. I do not believe that the spiritual law works on a field 
of its own. On the contrary, it expresses itself only through the 
ordinary activities of life. It thus affects the economic, the social 
and the political fields. — 37 , 3-9-25, 304. 

86. Several correspondents had complained to him that he 
was utilizing his prayer meetings for the propagation of his fa¬ 
vourite political ideas. But the speaker never suffered from any 
feeling of guilt on that account. Human life being an undivided 
whole, no line could ever be drawn between its different compart¬ 
ments, nor between ethics and politics. A trader who earned his 
wealth by deception only succeeded in deceiving himself when 
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he thought that his sins could be washetf away by spending some 
amotmt of his ill-gotten gains on so-called religious purposes. One*s 
everyday life was never capable of being separated from his spi¬ 
ritual being. Both acted and reacted upon one another.— 
30 - 3 - 47 , 85. 

Service to God and Man 

87. Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God, and all 
his activities, social, political, religious, have to be guided by the 
ultimate aim of the vision of God. The immediate service of all 
human beings becomes a necessary part of the endeavour, simply 
because the only way to find God is to see Him in His creation 
and be one with it. This can only be done by service of all. I 
am a part and parcel of the whole, and I cannot find Him apart 
from the rest of humanity. My countrymen are my nearest nei¬ 
ghbours. They have become so helpless, so resourceless, so inert 
that I must concentrate myself on serving them. If I could per¬ 
suade myself that I should find Him in a Himalayan cave I would 
proceed there immediately. But I know that I cannot find Him 
apart from humanity. —29-8-36, 226. 

88. My creed is service of God and therefore of humanity. 
—r/, 23-10-24, 350. 

89. To serve without desire is to favour not others, but our¬ 
selves, even as in discharging a debt we serve only ourselves, 
lighten our burden and fulfil our duty. Again, not only the good, 
but all of us are bound to place our resources at the disposal 
of humanity. The duty of renunciation differentiates mankind 
from the beast. —TMy 81. 

90. Man becomes great exactly in the degree in which he 
works for the welfare of his fellow-men. —ERy 56. 

The Oneness of Man 

91. I believe in absolute oneness of God and therefore also 
of humanity. What though we have many bodies? We have but 
one soul. The rays of the sun are many through refraction. But 
they have the same source. — 17 , 25-9-24, 313. 

92. I do not believe that an individual may gain spiritually 
and those that Surround him suffer. I believe in advaita. I believe 
in the essential unity of man and for that matter of all that lives. 
Therefore I believe that if one man gains spiritually, the whole 
world gains with him and, if one man falls, the whole worid 
falls to that extent.— 17,4-12-24,398. 
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93. There is not a tingle virtue which aims at, of is content 
with, the welfare of the individual alone. Conversely, there is 
not a single moral offence which does not, directly or indirectly, 
affect many others besides the actual offender. Hence, whether 
an individual is good or bad is not merely his own concern, but 
really the concern of the whole community, nay, of the whole 
world. — ER, 55. 

94. I subscribe to the belief or the philosophy that all life 
in its essence is one, and that the humans are working conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously towards the realization of that identity. This 
belief requires a living faith in a living God who is the ultimate 
arbiter of our fate. Without Him not a blade of grass moVes. 
—GC, 88. 

Individnalism 

\ 

95. The, individual is the one supreme consideration. 
—r/, 13-11-24, 378. 

96. I look upon an increase of the power of the State with 
the greatest fear, because, although while apparently doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to man¬ 
kind by destroying individuality which lies at the root of all pro¬ 
gress. —MR, 1935, 413. 

97. A small body of determined spirits fired by an unquen¬ 
chable faith in their mission can alter the course of history. — H, 
19-11-38, 343. 

Man above Institutions 

98. Man and his deed are two distinct things. It is quite 
proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist and attack its 
author is tantamount to resisting and attacking oneself. For we 
are all tarred with the same brush, and are children of one and 
the same Creator, and as such the divine powers within us are 
infinite. To slight a single human being is to slight those divine 
powers, and thus to harm not only that being but with him the 
whole world. — Auto, 337. 

99. I have discovered, that man is superior to the system 
he propounded. And so I feel, that Englishmen as individuals, 
are infinitely better than the system they have evolved as a cor¬ 
poration.— TI, 13-7-21, 221- cf. 224. 

Faitb in Man 

100. I refuse to suspect human nature. It will, is bound to 
respond to any noble and friendly action. — YI, 4-8-20, Tagore, 559. 
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101* My proposal for British withdrawal is as much in 
Stain’s interest as India’s* Your difficulty arises from your dis¬ 
inclination to believe that Britain can never do justice voluntarily. 
My belief in the capacity of non-violence rejects the theory of 
permanent inelasticity of human nature.— H, 7-6-42, 177. 

102. In the application of the method of non-violence, one 
must believe in the possibility of every person, however depraved, 
being reformed under humane and skilled treatment. — 
22-2-42, 49. 

103. When I was a little child, there used to be two blind 
performers in Rajkot. One of them was a musician. When he 
played on his instrument, his fingers swept the strings with an 
unerring instinct and ever>'body listened spell-bound to his 
playing. Similarly there are chords in every human heart. If 
we only know how to strike the right chord, we bring out the 
music. —H, 27-5-39, 136. 

Reason and the Heart 

104. Every formula of every religion has in this age of 
reason, to submit to the test of reason and universal assent. 
— r/, 26-2-25, 74. 

105. Rationalists are admirable beings, rationalism is a hid¬ 
eous monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. Attribution 
of omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece of idolatry as is wor¬ 
ship of stock and stone believing it to be God. I plead not for the 
suppression of reason, but for a due recognition of that in us 
which sanctifies reason. — 37 , 14-10-26, 359. 

106. I have come to this fundamental conclusion that if you 
want sometliing really important to be done, you must not merely 
satisfy reason, you must move the heart also. The appeal of reason 
is more to the head but the penetration of the heart comes from 
suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. — 37 , 
5-11-31, 341. 

107. But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect 
if He ever docs. God to be God must rule the heart and trans¬ 
form it. — 37 , 11-10-28, 340. 

No Room for Unintelligence anywh^e 

108. Man alone can worship God with knowledge and 
understanding. Where devotion to God is void of understanding, 
there can be no true salvation, and without salvation there can 
be no true happiness. —GHy 129* 
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109. Truth and non-violence arc not for the dense. Pur¬ 
suit of them is bound to result in an all-round growth of the 
body, mind and heart. If this does not follow, either truth and 
non-violence are untrue or we are untrue, and since the former 
is impossible, the latter will be the only conclusion. — if, 
8-5-37,98- 

110. You must know that a true practice of akimsa means 
also in one who practises it the keenest intelligence and wide¬ 
awake conscience. —if, 8-9-40, 274. 

111. Swaraj is for the awakened, not for the sleepy and 
the ignorant. —28-1-39, 437. 

112. In every branch of reform constant study giving* one 
a mastery over one’s subject is necessary. Ignorance is at the root 
of failures, partial or complete, of all reform movements whose 
merits are admitted, for every project masquerading under the 
name of reform is not necessarily worthy of being so designated. 
~—H, 24-4-37, 84- 

113. A handicraft plied merely mechanically can be as cra¬ 
mping to the mind and soul as any other pursuit taken up mecha¬ 
nically. An unintelligent effort is like a corpse from which the 
spirit has departed. — 3-7-37, 161. 

Idealism 

114. The virtue of an ideal consists in its boundlessness. 
But although religious ideals must thus from their very nature 
remain unattainable by imperfect human beings, although by 
virtue of their boundlessness they may seem ever to recede farther 
and farther away from us, the nearer we go to them, still they 
are closer to us than our very hands and feet because we are 
more certain of their reality and truth than even our own physical 
being. This faith in one’s ideals constitutes true life, in fact, it is 
man’s all in all.—IT,'22-11-28, 391. 

115. The goal ever recedes from us. The greater the pro¬ 
gress the greater the recognition of our unworthiness. Satisfaction 
lies in the effort, not in the attainment. Full effort is full victory. 
— 27 , 9-3-22, 141. 

116. We need not be afraid of ideals or of reducing them 
to practice to the uttermost, —JVa^, 355, 

117. I was in the midst of a population which would not 
Idll wild animals that daily destroy their crops. Before the Sardar 
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threw the whole of his tremendous influence into the campaign 
of the destruction of rats and fleas, the people of the Borsad 
Taluka had not destroyed a single rat or flea. (Tliese were plague- 
stricken—^N. K. B.). But they could not resist the Sardar to 
whom they owed much, and Dr. Bhaskar Patel was allowed to 
carry on wholesale destruction of rats and fleas. I was in daily 
touch with what was going on in Borsad. 

The Sardar had invited me naturally to endorse what had 
been done. For the work had still to continue, though hence¬ 
forth with the people’s own unaided effort. Therefore, in order to 
emphasize my endorsement, I re-declared in the clearest'possible 
terms my implicit belief in ahimsa^ i. e. sacredness and kinship 
of all life. 

But why this contradiction between belief and action? 
Contradiction is undoubtedly there. Life is an aspiration. Its mis¬ 
sion is to strive after perfection which is self-realization. The ideal 
must not be lowered because of our weaknesses or imperfections. 
I am painfully conscious of both in me. The silent cry goes out 
to Truth to help me to remove these weaknesses and imperfections 
of mine. I own my fear of snakes, scorpions, lions, tigers, plague- 
stricken rats and fleas, even as I must own fear of evil-looking 
robbers and murderers. I know that I ought not to fear any of 
them. But this is no intellectual feat. It is a feat of the heart. It 
needs more than a heart of oak to shed all fear except the fear of 
God. I could not in my weakness ask the people of Borsad not 
to kill deadly rats and fleas. But I knew that it was a concession 
to human weakness. 

Nevertheless there is that difference between a belief in 
ahxmsa and a belief in himsa which there is between north and 
south, life and death. One who hooks his fortunes to ahimsa^ the 
law of love, daily lessens the circle of destruction and to. that ex¬ 
tent promotes life and love; he who swears by himsa^ the law of 
hate, daily widens the circle of destruction and to that extent 
promotes death and hate. Though, before the people of Borsad, 
I endorsed the destruction of rats and fleas, my own kith and 
kin, I preached to them without adulteration the grand doctrine 
of the eternal Law of Love of all Life. Though I may fail to 
carry it out to the full in this life, my faith in it shall abide. 
Every failure brings me nearer the realization.^//, 22-6-35, 
148. 
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Tile Age of Miracles 

118. It is open to anyone to say that human nature has not 
been known to rise to such height. But if we have made unex¬ 
pected progress in physical sciences, why may we do less in the 
science of the soul ?—Hy 14-5-38, 114. 

119. In this age of wonders no one will say that a thing or 
idea is worthless because it is new. To say it is impossible be¬ 
cause it is difficult, is again not in consonance with the spirit of 
the age. Things undreamt of are daily being seen, the impossible 
is ever becoming possible. We arc constantly being astoniished 
these days at the amazing discoveries in the field of violence. 
But I maintain that far more undreamt of and seemingly impos¬ 
sible discoveries will be made in the field of non-violence. 
—Hy 25-8-40, 260. 

Hatred can never yield Good 

120. Brute force has been the ruling factor in the world 
for thousands of years, and mankind has been reaping its bitter 
harvest all along, as he who runs may read. There is little hope 
of anything good coming out of it in the future. If light can 
come out of darkness, then alone can love emerge from hatred, 
—SAy 289. 

121. It is my firm conviction that nothing enduring can be 
built upon violence.— Tl, 15-11-28, 381. 

Non-violence 

122. (i) Non-violence implies as complete self-purification 
as is humanly possible. 

(2) Man for man the strength of non-violence is in exact 
proportion to the ability, not the will, of the non-violent person 
to inffict violence. 

(3) Non-violence is without exception superior to violence, 
i. e., the power at the disposal of a non-violent person is al¬ 
ways greater than he would have if he was violent. 

(4) There is no such thing as defeat in non-violence. The 
end of violence is surest defeat. 

(5) The ultimate end of non-violence is surest victory if 
such a term may be used of non-violence. In reality where there 
is no sense of defeat, there is no sense of victory. —Hy 12-10-35, 
276. 

123. The only condition of a successful use of this force is 
a recognition of the existence of the soul as apart from the body 
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auid its permanent nature. And this recognition must amount 
to a living faith and not mere intellectual grasp. —Mat, 166. 

Consequences of Non-violence 

124. Is love or non-violence compatible with possession 
or exploitation in any shape or form? 

A. Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
—MR, 1935, 412. 

125. Military force is inconsistent with soul-force. Fright¬ 
fulness, exploitation of the weak, immoral gains, insatiable pur¬ 
suit after enjoyments of the flesh are utterly inconsistent with 
soul-force. — TI, 6-5-26, 164. 

126. The principle of non-violence necessitates complete 
abstention from exploitation in any form. — ( = 271 ) 

127. Rural economy as I have conceived it eschews ex¬ 
ploitation altogether, and exploitation is the essence of violence. 
—//, 4-11-39,331. 

128. No man could be actively non-violent and not rise 
against social injustice no matter where it occurred. — 
20 - 4 “ 4 ^> 97 * 

Non-violence always Applicable and in all Spheres of Life 

129. Non-violence is a universal principle and its operation 
is not limited by a hostile environment. Indeed, its efficacy can 
be tested only when it acts in the midst of and in spite of oppo¬ 
sition. Our non-violence would be a hollow thing and nothing 
worth, if it depended for its success on the goodwill of the 
authorities. (Here, reference is made to the British Government 
in India).— H, 12-11-38, 326. 

130. Truth and non-violence are no cloistered virtues but 
applicable as much in the forum and the legislatures as in the 
market place. — H, 8-5-37, 98. 

131. Some friends have told me that truth and non-violence 
have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not agree. I 
have no use for them as a means of individual salvation. Their 
introduction and application in everyday life has been my experi¬ 
ment all along. —ABP, 30-6-44. 

132. We have to make truth and non-violence, not matters 
for mere individual practice but for practice by groups and 
communities and nations. That at any rate is my dream. I 
shall live and ^ die in trying to realiie it My faith helps me to 
discover new truths every day. Ahimsa is the attribute of the soul, 
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and therefore, to be practised by everybody in all the aSairs of 
life. If it cannot be practised in all departments, it has no practi¬ 
cal value.* —if, 2-3-40, 23. 

The Meaning of Nim-resistance 

133. Hitherto the word ‘revolution’ has been connected 
with violence and has as such been condemned by established 
authority. But the movement of Non-co-operation, if it may be 
considered a revolution, is not an armed revolt; it is an evolu¬ 
tionary revolution, it is a bloodless revolution. The movement 
is a revolution of thought, of spirit. Non-co-operation is a pi^ess 
of purification, and, as such, it constitutes a revolution in one’s 
ideas. Its suppression, therefore, would amount to co-operation 
by coercion. Orders to kill the movement will be orders to destroy, 
or interfere with, the introduction of the spinning wheel, to prohi¬ 
bit the campaign of temperance, and an incitement, therefore, 
to violence. For any attempt to compel people by indirect methods 
to wear foreign clothes, to patronize drink-shops would certainly 
exasperate them. But our success will be assured when we stand 
even this exasperation and incitement. We must not retort. 
Inaction on our part will kill Government madness. For violence 
fiourishes on response, either by submission to the will of the 
violator, or by counter-violence. My strong advice to every worker 
is to segregate this evil Government by strict non-co-operation, 
not even to talk or speak about it, but having recognized the evil, 
to cease to pay homage to it by co-operation. — 37 , 30-3-21, 97. 

134. Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by 
person^ suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms. When 
I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to my conscience, I use 
soul-force. For instance, the Government of the day has passed a 
law which is applicable to me. I do not like it. If by using 
violence I force the Government to repeal the law, I am em¬ 
ploying what may be termed body-force. If I do not obey the 
law and accept the penalty for its breach, I use soul-force. It 
involves sacrifice of self. 

Everybody admits that sacrifice of self is infinitely superior 
to sacrifice of others. Moreover, if this kind of force is used in a 

* The alphabet of akin^ is best teamt in the domestic school, and I caa 
say firom txpemoGC dmt if m secure success there, we are sate to do so every- 
vthtax* For a non-violent person the whole world is one laiE%. jET, !;^1-7-40, 
214 . 
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cauise that unjust, only the peirson using it suffers. He docs not 
make others suffer for his mistakes. Men have before now done 
m^ny things which were subsequently found to have been wrong. 
No man can claim that he is absolutely in the right or that a 
particular thing is wrong because he thinks so, but it is wrong 
for him so long as that is his deliberate judgment. It is therefore 
meet that he should not do that which he knows to be wrong, 
and suffer the consequence whatever it may be. This is the key 
to the use of soul-forcc. — IHR, 45. 

135. The method of passive resistance adopted to combat 
the mischief is the clearest and safest, because, if the cause is not 
true, it is the resisters, and they alone, who suffer. —JVis/,, 305. 

136. That is the way of satyagraha or the way of non- 
resistance to evil. It is the aseptic method in which the physician 
allows the poison to work itself out by setting in motion all the 
natural forces and letting them have full play.* —Hy 9-7*'38, 
173- 

137. I accept the interpretation of akimsa, namely, that 
it is not merely a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive 
state of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. But it does not 
mean helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tolerating 
it by passive acquiescence. On the contrary, love, the active 
state of akimsay requires you to resist the wrongdoer by dissoci¬ 
ating yourself from him even though it may offend him or injure 
him physically. — 2 T, 25-8-20, Tagorey 322. 

138. In its negative form, it {ahimsa) means not injuring 
any living being whether by body or mind. It may not, therefore, 
hurt the person of any wrongdoer or bear any ill-will to him and 
so cause him mental suffering. The statement does not cover 
suffering caused to the wrongdoer by natural acts of mine which 
do not proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, docs not prevent me 
from withdrawing from his presence a child whom he, we shall 
Imagine, is about to strike. Indeed, the proper practice of ahimsa 
requires me to withdraw the intended victim from the wrongdoer, 
if i am in any way the guardian of such a child. It was therefore 
most proper for the passive resisters of South Afnca to have re¬ 
sisted the evil that the Union Government sought to do to them. 
They bore no iB-wlU to it. They iftndM^ed this by helping the 
Covemment 'whenever it needed help. **Their resistance 

* HM^MpenuiiBn to a o n nato Mul B IrnMnunt — ft, 9-3f23, 81. 
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consisted of disojbcdience of tlsc ordei» of the even 

to the extent of sdShtiog deeth At thetr hasids*'^ teiiidies 
deliberate self-Buflcring, not a deliberate injury of the supposed 
wrongdoer. —JVbt, 3^ (from MR, Oct igi6). 

139. If a man abused him, it would never do for him to 
return the abuse. An evil returned by another evil only succeeded 
in multiplying it, instead of leading to its reduction. It was a 
universal law that violence would never be quenched by superior 
violence but could only be quenched by non-violence or non- 
resistance. But the true meaning of non-resistance had often been 
misunderstood or even distorted. It never implied that a hon- 
violent man should bend before the violence of an aggressor. 
While not returning the latter’s violence by violence, he shduld 
refuse to submit to the latter’s illegitimate demand even to the 
point of death. That was the true meaning of non-resistance. 
30-3-47, 85. 

EvoloSioii and Revolutioii 

140. Qj. Have you studied history and noted the progress 
of nations? Have you at all noted that progress is made by 
growth and gradual development; and not by revolution and 
destruction ? Do you ever notice how God worls through nature, 
that the life of plants and animals grows by slow advance, by 
evolution, not revolution? Do you ever watch the sky and the 
movement of the stars? The suns and systems which continue 
through the ages can scarcely be seen to move at all. To ascend 
a mountain the climber has to take slow and painful steps one after 
another. To descend quickly he need only step over the precipice 
and he is at the bottom in a few second. 

A> The nations have progressed both by evolution and 
revolution. The one is as necessary as the other. Death, which 
is an eternal verity, is revolution as birth and after is slow and 
steady evolution. Death is as necessary for man’s growth as life 
itself. God is the greatest Revolutionist the world has ever known 
or will know. He sends deluges. He sends storms where a momeiM: 
ago there was calm. He levels down mountains which He builds 
^th exquisite care and infinite patience. I do watch the sky aM 
it fills me with awe and wonder. In the serene blue sky, both cC 
India and England, I have seen clouds gathering and bunding 
with a fury which has struck me dumb. BQktory is taxxtt a record 
of wondeiml revolutions than the so^aUed ordered progress’^ 
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m bilMy xa^ 90 t}id.n the £n|^lsh. And I beg to inform die 
corrdt|>mideDt d?At I have seen people tmdi^ng slowly up moun- 
tahdks and have also seen men shoodng up the air through great 
heights^ — f/, u**2*^a2, 78. 

4 

luitrard Freeclotii imd Outward Expreasioii 

141. The outward lircedom that we shall attain will only 
be in exac^ proportion to the inward freedom to which we may 
have grown at a given moment. And if this is the correct view 
of freedom, our chief cncigy must be concentrated upon achieving 
reform from within. — 17 , 1-11-28, 363. 

142. The Devil succeeds only by receiving help from his 
fellows. He always takes advantage of the weakest spots in our 
natures in order to gain mastery over us. Even so does the Govern¬ 
ment retain control over us through our weaknesses or vices. 
And if we could render ourselves proof against its machinations, 
we must remove our weaknesses. It is for that reason that I have 
called Non-co-operation a process of purification. As soon as 
that process is completed, this Government must fall to pieces for 
want of the necessary environment, just as mosquitoes cease to 
haunt a place whose cesspools are hlled up and dried. —• 17 , 
19-1-21, 21. 

The Nature of Swaraj and the Meajaiiig of FrecMiOm 

143. The first step to Swaraj lies in the individual. The 

great truth : *As with the individual so with the universe’, is 
applicable here as elsewhere. — 409. 

144. Government over self is the truest Swaraj, it is syno¬ 
nymous with or salvation.— 17 , 8-12*20, Tagore^ 1099. 

145. Swaraj of a people means the sum total of the Swaraj 
{self-rule) of individuals,— 7 /, 25-3-39, 64. * 

. 146. Self-government depends entirely upon our own internal 

./SCrengtli, upon our ability to fight against the heaviest odds. In¬ 
deed, self-government which does not require that continuous st¬ 
riving to attain it and to sustain it, is not worth the name. I have 
llterefore endeavoured to show both in word and deed, that poli¬ 
te^ sriif-govemmept — that is self-government for a laige num¬ 
ber of men and women»-^is po better than individual self- 
goWnment^ and ther^fbre^ it is to be attained by precisely the same 
meanti that are requhmd Ibr individual sdfgoveiiiment or self-rule^ 
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147^ w always eacpijnmctital. 

«d ^tougti misiakes aiid tlidir reci^^tit^. Ko g«>id4 eons^fes firfly 
^hioaed, out of God's hand, but has to be out tteiu^ 
repeated eiycriinents and repeated failures by ourselves, Thjs h 
the law of individual growth. The same law controls social and 
political evolution also. The right to err, which means the fecc'- 
dom to try experiments, is the universal condition of all progress. 
^^anesh (1921), 245. 

Tho End and the Means 

148. They say ‘means arc after all means’. I would say 
‘means are after all everything*. As the means so the end. There 
is no wall of separation between means and end. Indeed \the 
Creator has given us control (and that too very limited) o^er 
means, none over the end. Realization of the goal is in exact pro^ 
portion to that of the means. This is a proposition that admits of 
no exception.^—i 7 , 17-7-24, 236. 

149. The means may be likened to a seed, the end to a tree; 

and there is just the same inviolable connection between the 
means and the end as there is between the seed and the tree. 
- 39- 

150. Once I said ‘In spinning wheel li^ Swaraj*, nea;t I 
^id ‘In prohibition lies Swaraj*. In the same way I would say 
in cent per cent Swadeshi lies Swaraj, Of course, it is like the blind 
men describing the elephant. All of them are right and yet not 
wholly right. —i/, 28-9-34, 259, 

151. It seems that the attempt made to win Swaraj is Swa¬ 
raj itself. The faster we run towards it, the longer seems to be 
the distance to be traversed. The same is the case with all ideals, 
— Mat, 685. 

152. Though you have emphasized the necessity of a clear 
statement of the goal, but having once determined it, I have nev¬ 
er attached importance to its repetition. The clearest possiMe 
definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us 
there, if we do not know and utilize the means of achieving itt • 
t have, therefore, concerned myself principally with ibe comter- 
vkdon of the mima and their progressive -use. t know if 

take care of them attainment of the goal is assured, I fed too that 
our progroM towards the goal -w^ be in enact iiroportim ^ 
the ^rity <xf our means. 
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Epfiear lo lp«g, perhaps too loijg, but 
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i53» The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge 
our duties^ rights will uot be far to seek. If leaving duties un¬ 
performed we run after rights^ they will escape us like a will-o’^ 
the-wisp. The more we pursue them, the farther will they fly. 
The same^ teaching has been embodied by Krishna in the im^ 
mortal words: ^Action alone is diine. Leave thou the fruit severe¬ 
ly alone.* Action is duty ; fruit is the right. — TL 8-r-a5, 15. 

The Greatest Ckiod of All 

154. A votary of ahima cannot subscribe to the utilitarian 
formula (of the greatest good of the greatest number). He will 
strive for the greatest good of all and die in the attempt to real¬ 
ise the ideal. He will therefore be willing to die, so that the others 
may live. He will serve himself with the rest, by himself dying. 
The greatest good of all inevitably includes the good of the great¬ 
est number, and therefore, he and the utilitarian will converge 
in many points in their career but there does come a time when 
they must part company, and even work in opposite directions. 
The utilitarian to be logical will never sacrifice himself. The 
absolutist will even sacrifice himself. —IT, 9-12-26, 432. 

True GivUization and Self-restraint 

155* Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consists not 
in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary restric¬ 
tion of wants. This alone promotes real happiness and content¬ 
ment, and increases the capacity for service.— TM, 36. 

156. Q. But some comforts may be necessary even for man’s 
spiritual advancement. One could not advance himself by identi¬ 
fying himself with the discomfort and squalor of the villager. 

A* A ceiTtain degree of physical harmony and comfort is 
necessary, but above that level, it becomes a hindrance instead 
of help* Therefore the ideal of creating an unlimited number of 
wants and satisfying them seems to be a delusion and a snaie^ The 
aad^ketion of one’s phyrical needs, even the intellectual needs Of 
pne*s narrow stdlS must meet at a pdnt a dead stop, befi>re it 
dtge^ates iptq phydo^ asjid intellectual voluptuousness* A man 
« inufl 4 >t^e his Atid cultural >tat)cmnst^hoe^ that they 

hl^r in Ids sendee of humanity, on which all h^ 





1^7. As long ds yon 4enve imm hdp nn 4 oomfott smy* 

tiding, yon should keep it If yon were to give It up In a snot^ 
of sefr-sncti^fice or out of a stem sense of duty, you wotdd con¬ 
tinue to want it back, and that unsatisded want would make trou^ 
ble for you. Only give up a thing when you want some odier 
condition so much that the thing no longer has any attraction 
for you, or when it seems to interfere with that which is more 
greatly desired.— Vuhva-BhardH Q^rterly^ New Series 11 , part II, 
46. 

I 

Economic Ideal ; 

158. Ideas derived by Gandhi from Ruskin’s Vf^ This I 4 st 

in the year 1904 : \ 

(1) That the good of the individual is contained ^ 
the good of all. 

(2) That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the 
barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of earning 
their livelihood from their work. 

(3) That a life of labour, i. c. the life of the tiller of 
die soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth living. 
— Auto, 365. 

159. Every human being has a right to live, and therefore 
to find the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary, to 
clothe and house himself.— Mat, 350 (»273). 

160. According to me the economic constitution of India 
and for the matter of that of the world, should be such that no 
one imdcr it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words everybody should be able to get sufficient work to enable him 
to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be univeCsally real|* 
acd only if the means of production of the elementary necessaries 
of Ufc remain in the control of the masses. These should be free* 

. ly available to all as God’s air and water are or ought to be; they 
should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitadon of 
others. Their monopolization by any country, nation or group 
of persons would be unjust. The neglect of tl^ rimple prindpie 
Is the cause of the destitution that we witness today not only in 
this unhappy land but In other parts of the woifd too, ' 

• i6t. Violence is no monopoly of any Onepattyf I knoW^ 
Co^ressmen who are ndther sooiallsti nor communists^ but who 



mmmixmAM* ^tm$ msM ^ 

ftipijMy’ dev^tcic^ of tibe oolt vic^^noe. CSontrativHbie, I Icnow 
and cnmmwmt& iw^lio not hun n fly bat wlio ha- 

in dm umvomA owmcKsWp of dm instrwnonts of production.* 
I rank myself as one among them. —Jtf, io-ia-30, 366. 

16a. Q. Is it possible to defend by non-violence anything 
wbich can onlyi be gained by violence? 

Am It followed from what he had said above that what was 
g2uned by Violence could not only not be defended by non¬ 
violence, but the latter required the abandonment of ill-gotten 
gains. 

Qj. Is the accumulation of capital possible except through 
violence whether open or tacit? 

A. Such accumulation by private persons was impossible 
except through violent means, but accumulation by the State in 
a non-violent society, was not only possible, it was desirable and 
inevitable. 

Q* Whether a man accumulates material or morzd wealth, 
he does so only through the help or co-operation of other mem¬ 
bers of society. Has he then the moral light to use any of it main¬ 
ly for personal advantage? ^ 

A. The answer was an emphatic no. — H, 16-2-47, 25(CIor- 
rected with reference to the original). 

163. If they were to prefer death to dishonour, they had to 
have the heart of a fakirs not the fakir of old who went about 
with a staflf and a beggar’s bowl. That was time when there were 
rich and poor. Then there was room for beggars. Society’s thought 
had advanced since, though practice had not kept pace with 
thought. The society of the future was to be a society in which 

; there was td be no distinction between rich and poor, or colour 
and colour, or country and country. —JT, 3-H-46, 38B. 

Bocmoisilos amd Morality 

164. That economics is untrue which ignores or disregards 
; moral values. 1[1ie es^ension of the law of non-violence in the do¬ 
main of economics means nothing less than the introduction, of 
moral values as n factor to be considered in regulating inter- 
naripnal oommcrcc* — 17 ,26-^2-24,4a i, 

i 165. True eoonomtos n^er nutates against the highest 
sUpdard, Just as all true ethics to be worth its name, 

; t^uat at lame, time be alsq good economics* An economics 
pfkt inenhintos Mppmn n »4 ^peliles the strong m 
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s00a$s wealtli ti i 3 sit )d£};>eme of thfe i|V00]k» ^ ^ ^ilse • 

sdence; It sjpdls death. True economiesj m th^ other hauiui, tmxli 
Ibr sodal justice, it promotes the ^ood df uU ei|ua|ly kchtdiug 
the v^eakest, and is indispemaWe ibr decent life, 

; Tile Social Ideal ^ 

166. I want to bring about an equalization of status. The 
worlung classes have all these centuries been isolated and tele- 

I gated to a lower status. They have been shoe^rasy and the word 
has been interpreted to mean an inferior status. 1 want to s^ow 
no differentiation between the son of a weaver^) of an i|gri« 
culturist and of a schoolmaster. —Hy 15-1-38, 416. ^ 

Political Ideal 

167. To me political power is not an end but one of ^c 

means of enabling people to better their condition in every depart¬ 
ment of life. Political power means capacity to regulate national 
life through national representatives. If national life becomes so 
perfect as to become self-regulated, no representation becomes 
necessary. There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. 
In such a state everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself in 
such a manner that he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. 
In the ideal state therefore, there is no political power because 
there is no State. But the ideal is never fully realized in life. Hence 
the classical statement of Thoreau that that government is 
best which governs the least.*- Tly 2-7-31, 162. 

168. I look upon an increase in the power of the State with 
the greatest fear, because, although while apparently doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the great^t harm to mankind 

! by destroying individuality which lies at the root of ail progress. 

* Ute statemeot thsu X had derived my idea of Civil X>isobedieae^ ttam 
mritiogs of Thoreau is arrong. Ihe tesistanoe to id South A&kA 

anis SreQ advanced before 1the essay of Thoreau on Civil 
. But the tnovetnent was then known as Passive Besistanee. AS it was 
t had GOiMd the word Satyagiaha for the Quiars^ teadeia, Wben f saw 

' { tide of Thoreau’s fteat essay. I began to use phrase eaplahi tW Ihraitfb 
in thf Bn#fih leadeta. But X Immd that even OvS lBsohad^ra»e Btikd 
eanvey the IhU neafimg of the straggle. X, tbenfore. ad^^pted th^ phiiase Ovfl 
Iteidstanoa. Ntm-violenoe ana always an integral gaut of bur auuhtfdr*' 
(letter to Kodanda Hao, quoted ht MeUktits la edhed hy 

CStedhaalaUttur XStnkla. 1M9. P- lldftSh 



' A1«D XPM 41^ 

$tlite f(^!lrwt^ viokuce In a cnncenttated and orgaitl^ 
4 c 4 lbmi« Tht Iwxdduai hm a $onl» taut as the Static is a $on}‘> 
less sn*dbil!(i«« ^ mvet be weaned lit>m violence to which it 
enwea Its very existence. 

It is my firm conviction that if the State suppressed capi¬ 
talism by vidence, it will be caught in the coils of violence it¬ 
self and fail to develop non-violence at any time. 

What t would personally prefer, would be, not a centrali¬ 
sation of power in the hands of the State but an extension of the 
sense 6f trusteeship; as in my opinion, the violence of private 
ownership is less injurious than the violence of the State. However, 
if it is unavoidable, I would support a minimum of State-owner¬ 
ship. 

What I disapprove of is an organization based on force 
which a State is. Voluntary organization there must be. —MR, 
413. 

Hesfeiocracy 

169. Let there be no manner of doubt that Swaraj 
established by non-violent means will be different in kind frohci the 
Swaraj that can be established by armed rebellion. — TI, 2-3-22, 
t^o. 

170. Violent means will give violent Swaraj. That would 
be a menace to the world and India herself— 17 , 17-7-24, 236. 

171. I hold that democracy cannot be evolved by forcible 
methods. The spirit of democracy cannot be imposed from withv 
out. It has to come from within, — Siia, 982. 

172* I read Carlyle^s History of the French Revolution 
I was in prison, and Pandit Jawaharlal has told me something 
about the Russian Revolution. But it is my conviction that in¬ 
asmuch as th^e struggles were fought with the weapon of vi<]h 
lence, they failed to realize the democratic ideal* In the denjEC^ 
cimey which 1 have envisaged, a democracy established by |ion« 
iddbrnce, there will be equal freedom fi>r aU. Everybody will b4 
.hfr mepi master. 173. 

' I Iwdicve that true dcmocr^y can only be an out* 

come or don-vtolence^ T^he stmetuxe of a wotid federation can be 
rabied only dp a Ibupdadon of non-violence, andv^ence^ 
<1^ to W gMm up k world’aiW^ 
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AVIW #l|itllOl>lM lltllt^MSIllff^^ 

174. I live for lndia^« lt:;^om md wottld dktbt tl^* fN»> 
! OKUM^ it is part of Truth. CMf a ^ee tan worship th^ trha 
: God* I work for Indians freedom because my swufMd teatheft m< 

that bdag born in it and having inherited her tultnre* t am fittmt 
to serve her and she has a prior claim to my service. But my pa^ 
; otism is not exclusive; it is calculated not only not to hurt another 
nation but to beneht all in the true sense of the word. Indians 
fleedom as conceived by me can never be a menace to the world. 
— 17 , 3-4*24, 109. 

175. We want freedom for our country, but not at the eX'f 
pense or exploitation of others, not so as to degrade other coun¬ 
tries. I do not want the freedom of India if it means the extin¬ 
ction of England or the disappearance of Englishmen. I want ^e 
freedom of my country so that other countries may learn somV 
thing from my free country, so that the resources of my country 
might be utilized for the benefit of mankind. Just as titje cult of 
patriotism teaches us today that the individual has to die for the 
family, the family has to die for the village, the village for the 
district, the district for the province, and province for the count¬ 
ry, even so, a country has to be free in order that it may die, if 
necessary, for the benefit of the world. My love therefore of 
nationalism, or my idea of nationalism, is that my country may 
become free, that if need be, the whole country may die, so that 
the human races may live. There is no room for race-hatred 
there. Let that be our nationalism. —/F, 170. 

The l&ternetieiial Ideal 

176. My religion has no geographical limits. If 1 have a 
^ living faith in it, it will transcend my love for India herself 

— 17 ,11-8-20, Tagore, 714. 

177. Isolated independence is not the goal of the worid 
’ States. It is voluntary interdependence, — 17 , 17-7-24, 236- 

^ 178. There is no limit to extending our serrices to our nei- 

labours across State-made frontiers. God never made those front* 

: iers, —- 17 , 3I-12-3I, 427. 

: Tt^ndbaa sif the Self and of the Naticni ' 

179. I do not realixe that I am "staking % wUe natinn^ 
; fi>r «df«volution’. For self-evolution is wholly consiiitient within 
nadon^B evolution. A nation cannot advance the dnlifi 

of whi^ It is f^mposed advancii^;, and. amversely jm 



vBium ^ 

tfee natioti of wiiio^ lie ii a jpait awl-^ 

t$tx Th« motto of tile Oujarat Vidyapith is w !^r *rt \ 
It means: That is ktiowlcdgc which is designed for salvation. 
On the principle that the greater Includes the less> national in« 
dependence or material freedom is included in die spiritual. The 
Imcn^edge gained in educational institutions must there^e at 
least teach way and lead to such freedom. —3T, 00-3-30, loO. 

IBtn Own MIsaioii 

tSi. X have not conceived my mission to be that of a 
knight-errant wandering everywhere to deliver people fiom 
di^cultrituations. My humble occupation has been to show people 
how they can solve their own difficulties. — H, 28-6-42, 20i. 

182. My work will be hnished if I succeed in carrying con¬ 
viction to the human family, that every man or woman, how¬ 
ever weak in body, is the guardian of his or her self-respect and 
liberty. This defence avails, though the whole world may be 
against the individual resistor. — HS, 6-8-44. 

CStaracier of His Leadership 

183. You will see that my influence, great as it may appear 
to outsiders, is stnctly Umited, I may have considerable influence 
to conduct a campaign for redress of popular grievances because 
people axe ready and need a helper. But, I have no influence 
to direct people’s energy in a channel in which they have no 
interest, -—if, 26-7-42, 242. 

Why PoUtics ? 

184. If I seem to take part in politics, it is only because 
politics encircle us today like the coil of a snake from which one' 
oatmot get out, no matter how much one tries* I wish therefore 
;to wrestle with the snake. —‘ 17 , 12-5-20, Tagor^^ 1069. 

185. My work of social reform was in no way less or sub¬ 
ordinate to political work. The fact is, that when X saw that to a 

extent my social weak would be in^[>^ble without the 
of political work, X took to the latter and only to the extent 
that h helped the former* I mmt therefore con^ that work 
of sooiaX remim or self-pmlfleation of this nature is a hundred 
{ diM de^aier |o me what is called purely pdHticai wcmtIl 
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186- We Si* ^c wliok> i|i?4 aH my sustiviti^« 

mi into one another* ami thi^^ all have diclr rl^e In my 
al^e love of mankind a%-34,34, 

A INpaetloAl Idealist 

187. In dealing with living entities, the dry syUogistic 
thod leads not only to bad logic but sometimes to fetal logie* 
For if you miss even a tiny factor—and you never have control 
over all the factors that enter into dealings with human beingt, 
—your conclusion is likely to be wrong. Ther^Orc, you never 
reach the final truth, you only reach an approximation; an4 that 
too if you are extra careful in your dealings, t4‘i-37lai«. 

188. For me, the law of complete love is the law oimy 
being. Each time I fail, my effort shall be all the more d< 4 er* 
mined for my failure. But I am not preaching that final law 
through the Congress or the Khilafat. I know that any su^ 
attempt is foredoomed to failure. To expect a whole mass Of 
men and women to obey that law all at once, is not to know its 
working. — 17 , 9-3-22, 141. 

189. I adhere to the opinion that I did well to present 
to the Congress non-\dolence as an expedient. I could not have 
done otherwise, if I was to introduce it into politics. In l^outh 
A&ica too I introduced it as an expedient. It was successful 
there because rcsisters were a small number in a compact 
area and therefore easily controlled. Here we had numberless 
persons scattered over a huge country. The result was that they 
conld not be easily controlled or trained. And yet it is a marvd 
the way they have responded. They might have responded much 
better and shown far better results. But I have no sense of dis- 

’^appoihtment in me over the results obtained. If I had started 
with men who accepted non-violence as a creed, 1 might have 
ended with myself. Imperfect as I am, 1 started with imperfect 
men and women and sailed on an uncharted ocean. Thank God, 
ilmt though the boat has not reached its haven* it has proved 
fairly storm-proof, — ia-4-42, 116. ^ 

190. God has blessed me with the mission to {dace 
vidence before the nation for adoption. For or fer 

the Congress has adopted it* and for the past Idpe^een yearn jtiiW 

Cknigress, admittedly the most popular and'pimMhl 

has con^endy and to the best of its ab^hF act np to ^ 



I iJic ltdifined cdtk docs not ^vish to siiggost that as 
tiSo OonfFOss ^ not accept my^poiddon, I should have diaso* 
qlbtod mysdf etidrdy fkan the Congress and relused to ginde 
ft. My assodation enables the Congress to pursue the technique 
of Ootpomtc non<*violent action, — i/, 2»ia^39, 357* 

to 

191. I would not serve the cause of non-violence, if I 
deserted my best co-workers because they could not follow me 
in an extended application of non-violence. I therefore remain 
with them in the faith that their departure from the non-violent 
method will be confined to the narrowest field and will be tempo¬ 
rary,—jfiT, 30-9-39, 289. 

I^arwmal 

192. 1 lay claim to nothing exclusively divine in me. I 
do not claim prophetship. 1 am but a humble seeker after 
Truth and bent upon finding It. I count no sacrifice too great 
for the sake of seeing God face to face. The whole of my activity 
whether it may be called social, pohtical, humamtarian or ethicsd 
is directed to that end. And as I know that God is found more 
often in the lowliest of His creatures than in the high and mighty,^ 

I am strugghng to reach the status of these. I cannot do so without 
their service. Hence my passion for the service of the suppress«l 
classes. And as I cannot render this service without entering 
pc^itics, I find myself in them. Thus I am no master, I am but 
a struggling, ernng, humble servant of India and therethrough, 
of humanity. ■—T/, 11-9-24, 298, 

193. I claim no perfection for myself. But I do claim to be 
a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but another name for 
God. In the course of that search the discovery of non-violence 
came to me. Its spread is my life mission. I have no inteicst in 
living except for the prosecution of that mission, — H, ^7-40* 
tBfi. 

194. I have been a willing slave to this most exacdi^ 
Master jfot more than half a century. His voice has been ii;icrea<^ 
sltgly audible as years have rolled by. He has never fimsaltcd 

even in nfy darkest hour. He has ^ved me often against my^ 

aM me not A v^sdge of indcpendenccw The greater ^ 
to iHim, the greater has been my joy. ^5“38* 4« 

mh ^ 7^^ happy? 

< i. Ahl I chh mma tte qu^sit^ XpefMty 
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Mcfjt^ h&ppy than yon pnt^ th« 

A* I caniiot say> £br tu% happinm I9 tint ^ 

etctemal chcutnstance^. €^36, soi. 


GOSPEL OF WORK 
Xlin ISt|giit of Povorty 

196. He then took me to an open space in the very shadow 
of the hoary temple where were arranged in rows the famines 
stiiken people. The life was ebbing away in them. They w^re 
liviujg pictures of despair. You could count every rib. V^u 
could see every artery. There was no muscle, no flesh. Parched, 
crumpled skin and bone was all you could see. There was no 
lustre in their eyes. They seemed to want to die. They had no 
interest in anything save the handful of rice they got. They 
would not work for money. For love, perhaps! It almost 
seemed that they would condescend to eat and live if you would 
give them the handful of rice. It is the greatest tragedy I know 
of these men and women, our brothers and sisters, dying a slow 
torturing death. Theirs is an eternal compulsory fast. And 
as they break it occasionally with rice, they seem to mock us 
for the life we live. — IT, 31-10-24, 357. 

197. True to his poetical instinct, the poet lives for the 
morrow and would have us do likewise. He presents to our 

gaze the beautiful picture of the birds early in the 
morning singing hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. These 
birds have had their day’s food and soared with rested wings, 
in whose veins new blood had flown during the previous night. 
But I have had the pain of watching birds who for want of 
strength could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their wing^. 
The human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than wheh 
he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful state which haa 
gbt to be cstpericnced to Ijc realized. I have found it impossible 
to sc)othe sulfering padents with a song Kahlr.. The 
millions ask for one poem — invigorating food* They cma^ 
be givesa it They must earn it And they can earn only by dm 
sweat of dicir bsW* iTA tg^io-ar, gad. 
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wJbiat <a oalM^tv it must 1 ms to 

300 ^pliKkH!isia£^ several mHliotis becoinkg degrtMlcd 

tipa^y <|Sy ^ want ai pmigkf^dli^ devmd of self>res|^t» devoid 
ef jytb in CM* I itmy as well place before the dog over 
diore the message of Cod as belbre those hungry milhom who 
, liave no Itistxe in thejr eyes and whose only God is dreir bread. 
I can take before them a message of God only by taldng the 
message of.sacred work before them. It is good enough to talk 
of God wMlSt we are sitting here after a nice breakfast and look¬ 
ing forward to a nicer luncheon, but how am 1 to talk of Cod 
to the imIHons who have to go without two meals a day ? To them 
God can only appear as bread and butter. — 17 , 15-10-3I, 310* 

199. To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable 
&rm in which <^d can dare appear is work and promise of 
food as wages. — 17 , 13-10-21, 325. 

200. Hanuman tore open his heart and showed that there 
was nothing there but Raraanama. I have none of the power 
of Hanuman to tear open my heart, but if any of you feel inclined 
to do it, I assure you you will find nothing there but lOve for 
Rama whom I see face to face in the starving mllhons of India. 
— r/, 24-3-27^ 93 - 

No Q^estson of Giving Alms but tbe Duty of Getting ofBT 
Their Backs 

201. We should be ashamed of resting or having a square 
meal so long as there is one able-bodied man or woman without 
work or food. — 17 , 6-10-21, 314. 

202. Hy afdmsti would not tolerate the idea of giving a 
free meal to a healthy person who has not worked for it in some 
honest way, and if I had the power, I would stop every soda- 
srsto where free meals are given. It has degrad^ the nation 
and it has encouraged lazine^f idleness, hypocrisy and even 
dime* — 17 , 13-8-25, 282. 

203. !Do not say you will maintain the poor nn charity* 

ifhaly two classes of people are entitled to charity and no One 
^be the who possesses nothing and whose budness 

It IS to spread holy kalniiig, and the cripple and the blind. The 
lnh|di«ous system of giidng doles to the able-bodied Idle is going 
M to our eterhal sbme and humiliation, and it is to wipe out 
t hfU- shmtKe that I nmpsng about with the message of the Ch a rkha 
up anddowdlie 'wbctewmtiy* 17 , 




Wfe ittfty mt be deceived by in 

tbe dta itidia. It does not come &<mi ' 

It comes ihstn the blood of thef>oorest» THore aipp said W be seeen 
laldut of viUs^es in India. Some of th^ bave isifiMsd * 

mt* Ko one nas any record of those thousands m died <d 

starvation and disease in Bengal, Kamatak and ;liere« 
Government renters can give no idea of what the 
are going through. But being a villager mysdf, I know the COas- 
didon in the villages. I know village economics. I tell you that the 
pressure from the top crushes those at the bottom. u 

AU that is necessary is to get off their backs.— ABJP^ 3ojjSn44, 
ii05. For the so-called Caste Hindus to serve the Harijm in 
a constructive manner is to get off their backs, to get down ^ 
their knees to them, to treat Harijan children as their oWn ^Wu. 
Harijan men and women as blood brothers and sisters. It is alciw 
a superhuman task and cannot be done without Divine aid. 
But Divine aid comes largely through human agency. — ff, 
^5-12-33, 3. 

206. ‘Why should I, who have no need to work for food, 
Spin ?* may be the question asked. Because 1 am eating what does 
not belong to me. I am living on the spoliation of my country¬ 
men. Trace the course of every pice that finds its way into your 
pocket, and you will realhe the truth of what I write. 

I must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes they 
do not need, instead of giving them work which they sorely need. 
I will hot commit the sin of becoming their patron, but on learn¬ 
ing that 1 had assisted in impoverishing them, I would give them 
neither crumbs nor cast-off clothing, but the best of my food and 
clothes and associate myself with them in work. 

God created man to work for his food and said that those 
who ate without work were thieves. — 17 , 13-10-21, 325. 

Hie Goopdi oC Work 

207. Service is not possible unless it is rooted in love or 
True love is boundless like the ocean and rising and 8welf> 

ling within one spreads itself out and crossing all boundaries mi4 
fionders envriopes the whole world. This service is again 
sihle without bread labour, otherwise described in tike # 
It is ohly when a man or woman has done bbdy lahou 
for the sake m service that he or she has a righlto 
00 ^^, 300 ^ 
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AH and necessary wprk is easy. Only it requi- 

^pactice to become perfect, and it needs plodding. 
Aibii^^ to plod is Swaraj. It is j>9ga. Nor need the reader be fright-* 
oned of the monotony. Monotony is the law of nature. Look at 
the plonotonous manner in which the sun rises. And imagine the 
catastrophe that would befall the universe, if the sun became 
capricious and went in for a variety of pastime. But there is a 
monotony that sustains and a monotony that kills. The mono¬ 
tony of necessary occupations is exhilarating and life-giving. An 
artist never tires of his art. A spinner who has mastered the art, 
will certainly be able to do sustained work without fatigue. There 
is a music about the spindle which the practised spinner catches 
without fail. And when India has monotonously worked away 
at turning out Swaraj, she will have produced a thing of beauty 
which will be a joy for ever. But it cannot be without the spin¬ 
ning wheel. Therefore, the best national education for India is 
undoubtedly an intelligent handling of the spinning wheel. 
—T/, 18-8-21, 262. 

209. In the last issue I have endeavoured to answer the 
objections raised by the Poet against spinning as a sacrament to 
be performed by all. I have done so in all humility and with the 
desire to convince the Poet and those who think like him. The 
reader will be interested in knowing that my belief is largely deri¬ 
ved from the Bhagavadgita. 1 have quoted the relevant verses 
in the article itself. I give below Edwin Arnold’s rendering of the 
verses from his Song Celestial for the benefit of those who do nol 
read Sanskrit ; 

Work is more excellent than idleness; 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 

There is a task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly duty do 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. Spake Prajapati 

In the beginning, when all men were made, 

And, with mankind, the sacrifice—‘^Do this I 
Work! Sacrifice! Increase and multiply 
V^ith sacrifice! This shall be Kamadhuk, 

Your *Cow of Plenty’, giving back her milk 
Of all abundance. Worship the thereby; 

The gods shall yield ye grace. Those meats ye crave 
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The god® Will grant to Labour, whon it pays 
Tithes in the altar^flame. But if oite eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to Mndly Heaven 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his worM.** 

Who eat of food after their sacrifice 

Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, cat sin and drink of sin. 

By food the living live; food comes of rain. 

And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil; 

Thus action is of Brahma, who is One, 

The Only, All-pervading; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 

To help the rolling wheels of this great world, 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life, 

Shameful and vain. 

Work here undoubtedly refers to physical labour, and work 
by way of sacrifice can only be work to be done by all for the 
common benefit. Such work, such sacrifice can only be spinning. 
I do not wish to suggest, that the author of the Divine Song had 
the spinning wheel in mind. He merely laid down a fundamental 
principle of conduct. And reading in and applying it to India I 
can only think of spinning as the fittest and most acceptable sacri¬ 
ficial body labour. I cannot imagine anything nobler or more 
national than that for, say, one hour m tlie day, we should all do 
the labour that the poor must do, and thus identify ourselves with 
them and through them with all mankind. I cannot imagine 
better worship of God than that in His name I should labour fot 
the poor even as they do. The spinning wheel spells a more equi¬ 
table distribution of the riches of the earth. —XIj 21-io-gi, 

329* 

Bread Labour 

a 10. The law, that to live man must work, first came home 
to me upon reading Tolstoy’s writing on Breat^^ labour. But eve# 
before that 1 had begun to pay homage to it after reading 
kin’s Unt$ This Last* Tbe divine law, that man must earn his bread 
by labouring with his own hands, was first stressed by a Husdaa 
writer named T. M, Bondaref, Tolstoy advertised it, and gave it 
wider publicity. In my view, the same prindplc has been set 
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forlfe Spa ^ chapter of the GUa, where we are told, that he 
who eats without ofifeiing sacrifice, eats stolen food. Sacrifice 
here can only mean Bread labour. 

Reason too leads us to an identical conclusion. How can 
a mani who does not do body labour, have the right to eat? Un 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,’ says the Bible. 
A millionaire cannot carry on/or long, and will soon get tired of 
his life, if he tolls in his bed all day long, and is even helped to 
his food. He, therefore, induces Iiungcr by exercise, and helps 
himself to the food he eats. If cvciy one, whethei lich or poor, 
has thus to take exercise in some shape or form, why should it 
not assume the form of productive, i. e,, Bread labour? No one 
asks the cultivator to take breathing exercise or to work his mus¬ 
cles. And more than nine-tenths of humanity lives by tilling the 
soil. How much happier, healthier and moie peaceful w'ould the 
wotld become, if the remaining tenth followed the example of the 
overwhelming majority, at least to the extent of labouring enough 
for their food! And many hardships, connected with agriculture, 
would be easily redressed, if such people took a hand in it. Again 
invidious distinctions of rank would be abolished, w'hen every one 
without exception acknowledged the obligation of Bread labour. 
It is common to all the varnas. There is a world-wide conflict bet¬ 
ween capital and labour, and the poor envy the rich. If all work- 
c^lifor their bread, distinctions of rank would be obliterated; the 
rich would still be theie, but they would deem themselves only 
trustees of their property, and would use it mainly in the public 
interest. 

Bread labour is a veritable blessing to one who would ob¬ 
serve Non-violence, worship Truth, and make the observance of 
brahmacharya a natural act. This labour can truly be related to 
agriculture alone.*But at picsenl at any rate, everybody is not in 
a position to take to it. A person can therefore spin or weave, or 
take up carpentry or smilheiy, instead of tilling the soil always 
regarding agriculture however to be the ideal. Every one must 
be his own scavenger. Evacuation is as necessary as eating; and 
lltc best thing would be for eveiy one to dispose of his own waste. 
« this is impossible, each family should see to its own scaveng- 
" ihg. I have felt for years, that there must be something radically 
wrong, where aicavenging has been made the concern of a separate 
4 aiS in society* We have no historical record of the man, who 
first alBstgned ^ lowm status to this essential sanitary service. 
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he wad, he by lu) meaiid ciM us a good, We should 
oui^ very childhood, have the idea impressed upou our mhicib 
we arc all scavengers, and the easiest way of doing so to** every 

<Mie who has reahzed this, to commence Bread labour as a scaven¬ 
ger, Scavenging, thus intelligently taken up, will help one to a 
true appreciation of the equality of man. — TM^ 50, cf* a^t 

211* “Brahma created his people with the duty of saenfice 
laid upon them and said, ‘By this do you flourish. Let it bfe the 
fulfillcr of all your desires,’ ... He who eats without perform¬ 
ing this sacrifice eats stolen bread,” — thus says the ‘IBam 
thy bread by the sweat of thy brow,’ says the Bible. Sacrifices may 
be of many kinds. One of them may well be Bread labour. ^ all 
laboured for their bread and no more, then there would be cnohgh 
food and enough leisure for all Then there would be no erj^ of 
over-population, no disease and no such misery as we see arouitd. 
Such labour will be the highest form of sacrifice. Men will no 
doubt do many other things either through their bodies or through 
their minds, but all this will be labour ol love for the com¬ 
mon good. Thcic will then be no rich and no poor, none high 
and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

This may be an unattainable ideal. But*we need not, there¬ 
fore, cease to strive for it. Even if without lulfilling the whole 
law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, we performed phy¬ 
sical labour enough for our daily bread, we should go a long way 
towards the ideal. 

If we did so, our wants would be minimized, our food would 
be simple. Wc should then eat to live, not live to eat. Let any¬ 
one who doubts the accuracy of this proposition try to sweat for 
his bread, he will derive the greatest relish from the productions 
of his labour, improve his health and discover fhat many things 
he took wcie superfluities. 

May not men earn their bread by intellectual labour? No. 
The needs of the body must be supplied by the body. * Render 
pnto Caesar that which is Caesar’s’ perhaps applies here wetii. 

Merc mental, that is, intellectual labour is for the soul and 
is its own satisfaction. It should never demand payment Xa 
ideal state, doctors, lawyers and the like will work soleity thd 
benefit of society, not for self. Obedience to law of Bread labour 
vnU bring about a silent revolution in the structure society* 
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llrn^S wili consist in substituting the struggle for exists 

cnee by the struggle for mutual service. The law of the brute will 
be repitccil by the law of man. 

Return to the villages means a definite voluntary recog^ 
nidon of the duty of Bread labour and all it connotes. But says 
the oitiq, ‘Millions of India’s children arc today living in the 
villages and yet they are living a life of semi-starvation.’ This, 
alas! is but too true. Fortunately we know that theirs is not volun¬ 
tary obedience. They would perhaps shirk body labour if they 
could, and even rush to the nearest city if they could be accom¬ 
modated in it. Compulsory obedience to a master is a state of 
slavery, willing obedience to one’s father is the glory of sonship. 
Similarly compulsory obedience to the law of Bread labour breeds 
poverty, disease and discontent. It is a state of slavery. Willing 
obedience to it must bring contentment and health. And il is 
health which is real wealth, not pieces of silver and gold. The 
Village Industiies Association is an expmment in willing Bread 
labour. —29-6- ?5> 156. 

ai2. (Addressed to the students of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity) 

Panditji has colluled and has been still collecting lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees for you from Rajas and Mahara]as, The money 
apparently comes from these wealthy Princes, but in reality it 
comes from the millions of our poor. For unlike Europe, the lich 
of out land grow rich at the expense of our villagers the bulk of 
whom have to go without a square meal a day. The education that 
you receive today is thus paid for by the starving villagers who 
will never have the chance of such an education. It is your duty 
to refuse to have an education that is not within reach of the 
poor; but I dojnot ask that of you today. I ask you to render a 
slight return to the poor by doing a little jyajna for them. For he 
who cats without doing \myajm steals his food, says the Gtta. The 

of our age and for us is the spinning wheel. Day in and day 
out I have been talking about it, writing about it.— 37 , 20-1-27, 
cf. 697 

Intflliiciiiisil wad Manmil tasbour 

fitg. ft. Why Shbuld we insist on a Rabindranath or Raman 
earning his bread by manual labour? Is it not sheer wastage? 
Whijf' should hot brain workers be considered on a par with man- 
tnd wostos, Ibif both of them |>erirorm uscfol sodal work? 
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A* Intdiectual work is important and has ^ 

|>lace in the scheme of life. But what I insist oft is the nectaisity 
of physical labour. No man, I claim, ought to be free itom that 
obligation. It will serve to improve even the quality of his in¬ 
tellectual output. I venture to say that in ancient times bfahim^s 
worked with their body as with their mind. But even if they did 
not, body labour was a proved necessity at the present time. In 
this connection I would refer to the life of Tolstoy and how he 
made famous the theory of Bread labour first propounded in his 
country by the Russian peasant Bondaref. —23-2-47, 36.f/ 

^ 11 ^ 
214. 0 ^. You have always been against charity and have 

preached the doctnne that no man is free from the obligation of 
Bread labour. What is your advice for people who are engaged 
in sedentary occupations, but who lost their all in the Iqst riqts 
(at Noakhali) ? Should they migrate and try to find a place where 
they can go back to ihcir old accustomed habits of life, or should 
they try to remodel their life in conformity with your ideal of 
Biead labour foi eveiybody? What use shall their special talents 
be in that case? 


A. Inicply Gandhiji said that it was true that for years 
he had been against charity as it was understood and for years 
he had preached the duty of Bread labour. In this connection he 
mentioned the visit he had received from the District Magistrate 
and Zaman Saheb along with a police officer. They wanted his 
opinion about giving doles to the refugees. They had already 
decided to put before them the work of the removal of water- 
hyacinth, the repair of roads, village reconstruction or straighten¬ 
ing out their own plots of land or building on their land. Those 
who did any of these things had a perfect ri^ht to lations. Hc 
said that he liked the idea. But as a practical idealist he would 
not take the refugees by storm, A variety of works should be put 
before the people and they should have one month’s notice that if 
they made no choice of the occupations suggested nor did they 
suggest some other acceptable occupation but declined to do any 
work though their bodies were fit, they would be reluctantly oIk 
U ged to tell the refugees that they would not be able to give therft 
40 les after the eicpiry of the notice. He advised the refugees and 
tltcir friends to render full co-operation to the Oovernmcnl: in 
such a scheme of work* It was wrong for any dtizeft to expect 
rations without doing some physical work.-—jfif, Ji'^3-474 47* 





ai5s, Tho economics of Bread labour were the living way 
oi life, It ineant that every man had to labour with his bcSy for 
his food and clothing* If he could convince the people of the 
value and necessity of Bread labour, there would never be any 
want of bread and cloth. He would have no hesitation in saying 
to the people with confidence that they must starve and go naked 
if they would neither work on the land nor spin and weave. They 
read in the papers that the whole of India was on the brink of 
starvation and nakedness. If his plan was accepted, they would 
soon find that India had enough food and enough Khadi which 
the masses would produce for themselves. No doubt, they should 
be assisted in the matter of using the land wisely and should also 
be supplied with spinning and weaving accessories and instruct¬ 
ors. He added that he had not hesitated even to discuss his 
method with Mr. Casey (the Governor of Bengal) who was tak¬ 
ing keen interest in the water supply of Bengal. No doubt, Mr. 
Casey’s was a gigantic scheme requiring years and tons of money. 
His was an cfiicieni but unambitious and inexpensive programme. 
-/f, 7-9-47, 31 G. 

The Spinniiig Wheel 

jzifi. There is, on the face of the earth, no other country 
that has the problem that India has of chronic starvation and 
slow death—a process of dehumanization. ’J’hc solution must 
therefore be original. In trying to find it, we must discover the 
cause of the tremendous tragedy. These people are starving 
because there is chronic famine, due to floods or want of rains. 
They have no other occupation to fall back upon. They arc there¬ 
fore constantly idle. This idleness has persisted for so long that 
it has become a habit with them. Starvation and idleness are the 
normal condition of life for thousands of people. We may find 
remedies to prevent floods. That will take yean. We may induce 
people to adopt better methods of cultivation. That must take 
still more years. And when we have stopped inundations and 
have introduced among millions up-to-date cultivation, there 
will still be plenty of time left with the peasants if they will only 
W^k. But these improvements will take generations. How are all 
starving millions to keep the wolf from the door meanwhile? 
The answer is through the spinning wheel. — IT, 31-10-24, 357, 

217. The uidy question therefore that a lover of India and 
humanity has to address himself to is how best to devise practical 
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meati^ of alleviatii^ India’s wretchedness and pMuffn No »cte^ 
of irrigation or other agricultural improVeMe^ t|ia^ ' 

iugenitity can conceive can deal with the vastly scattered popula¬ 
tion of India or provide work for masses of mankind who are 
constantly thrown out of employment. Imagine a nation working 
only five hours a day on an average, and this not by choice but 

by force of circumstances, and you have a realistic picture of 
India.— 37 , 3-11-21, 350. 

218. At one time our national economics was this that just 
as we produced our own corn and consumed it, so did we produce 
our own cotton, spin it in our homes and wear the clothes woven 
by our weavers from our own yarn. The first part of this descrip¬ 
tion is still true while the latter part has almost ceased to hold 
good. A man generally spends upon his elothing a tenth of \^hat 
he spends upon his food; hence instead of distributing ten Iper 
cent of our income among ourselves, we send it to England or 
to our own mills. That means that we lose so much labour, and 
in the bargain spend money on our clothing and consequently 
suffer a twofold loss. The result is that wc stint ourselves in the 
matter of food in order to be able to spend on clothing, and sink 
to greater misery day by day. We are bound to pensh if the twin 
industries of agriculture and spinning as well as weaving 
disappear from our homes or our villages.— 17 , 8-1-25, ii. 

219. Revival of the cottage industry, and not cottage in¬ 
dustries, will remove the growing poverty. When once wc have 
revived the one industry, all the other industries will follow. I 
would make the spinning wheel the foundation on which to build 
a sound village life; I would make the wheel the centre round 
which all other activities will revolve. — 27 , 21-5-25, 177. 

220. The Gharkha is a useful and indispensable article 
for every home. It is the symbol of the nation’s prosperity and 
therefore freedom. It is a symbol not of commercial war but 
of commercial peace. It bears not a message of ill-wlU towards 
the nations of the earth but of goodwill and $elf-hdp. It will not 
need a navy threatening a world’s peace and exploiting its 
sources; but it needs the religious determination of mifitons W 
spin their yam in their own homes as today they cook their loitid 
in their own homes. — 17 , 8-12*21, 406. 

Bpittniitg aa a Supplementaxy Industry 

221. Hand-spinning does not, it is not ifltended that it 
* should^ compete with, in order to displace, any mdsting typ^ ^ 
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4 oes not aim at withdrawing a singly able-bodiad 
l^enlan^ who'can otherwise find a remunerative occu|>ation from 
hia work. The sole claim advanced on its behalf is that it alone 
ofiTers an immediate, practicable, and permanent solution of that 
piohlem of problems that confronts India, viz. the enforced idle¬ 
ness for nearly six months in the year of an overwhelming majority 
of Indians population, owing to lack of a suitable supplementary 
occupation to agriculture and the chronic starvation of the masses 
that results therefrom. — 37 , 21-10-26, 368. 

222. I have not contemplated, much less advised, the aban¬ 
donment of a single healthy, life-giving industrial activity for the 
sake of hand-spinning. The entire foundation of the spinning 
wheel rests on the fact that there are crores of semi-employed 
people in India. And I should admit that if there were none such, 
there would be no room for the spinning wheel, —Tly 27-5-26, 
Ipj. 

223. The spinning wheel is not meant to oust a single man 
or woman from his or her occupation. It seeks only to harness 
every single idle minute of our millions for common productive 
work. — 27 , 23-1-30, 30. 

224. But I cannot be satisfied, not till every man and 
woman in India is working at his or at her wheel. Burn that 
wheel if you find a better substitute. This is the one and only 
work which can supply the needs of the millions without 
disturbing them from their homes. 

After all, a lip-profession of faith in the Charkha and the 
throwing of a few rupees at me in a patronizing manner won’t 
bring Swaraj and won’t solve the problem of the ever-deepen¬ 
ing poverty of the toiling and starving millions. I want to cor¬ 
rect myself, I have said toiling millions. I wish that it was a true 
description. Unfortunately, as we have not revised our tastes 
about clothing, we have made it impossible for these starving 
millions to toil throughout the ye?ir. We have imposed upon them 
».a V!^tcationy which they do not need, for at least four months 
in the year,' This is not a figment of my imagination, but it is 
a tmth repeated by many English administrators, if you reject 
the testimony of your own countrymen who have moved in the 
mld^ of these masses, So then if I take this purse away and 
distribute it amongst the starving sisters, it does not solve the 
i^nesdon. On the contrary it will impoverish their soul* They 
ydll become beggars and get into the habit of living upon chanty. 
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Eeavea the man, the wonm or the tution that learm 
to iivc on charity. What you and I want to do is to provide wpfit 
for those sisters of ours living protected in their own homes, and 
this is the only work that you can provide them with. It is d%ni* 
fied and honest work, and it is good enough work. One anna 
may mean nothing to you. You will throw it away in getting 
into a tram car and lazily passing your time instead of taking 
exercise for 2,3,4 or 5 miles as the case may be. But when it 
finds its way into the pocket of one poor sister it fructifies. She 
labours for it and she gives me the beautiful yarn spun by/her 
sacred hands, a yarn that has a history behind it. It is a thifead 
wortli weaving a garment out for princes and potentates. A piece 
of calico has no such history behind it. I must not detain you 
over this one theme, great as it is for me, and though it engros¬ 
ses practically the whole of my time. — 37 , 15-9-27, 313. 

Its Organizational Aspect 

225. Khadi gives work to all, mill cloth gives work to some 
and deprives many of honest labour. Khadi serves the masses, 
mill cloth is intended to serve the classes. Khadi serves labour, 
mill cloth exploits it. — H, 10-4-37, ^9* 

226. Organization of Khaddar is infinitely better than 
co-operative societies 01 any other form of village organization. 
It is fraught with the highest political consequence, because it 
removes the greatest immoral temptation from Britain’s way. 
I call the Lancashire trade immoral, because it was raised and 
is sustained on the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And as 
one immorality leads to another, the many proved immoral 
acts of Britain are traceable to this one immoral traffic. If, there¬ 
fore, this one great temptation is removed from Britain’s path 
by India’s voluntary effort, it would be good for India, good 
for Britain and, as Britain is today the predominant world-power, 
good even for humanity. — 27 , 26-12-24, 420. 

227. A starving man thinks first of satisfying his hunger 
before anything else. He will sell his liberty and all for the 

of getting a morsel of food. Such is the position of million^ of 
the people of India. For them, liberty, God and all such wotxhf 
are merely letters put together without the slightest meanings 
They jar upon them. If we want to give these people k sense of 
Beedom we shall have to provide them with work which they can 
earily do in their desolate home and which would give diem least 
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thfc hpMt living. This can only be done by the spinning wheeb 
And wti<^n they have become self-reliant and are able to support 
th^mselves^ we are in a position to talk to them about freedom* 
abont Congress etc. Those, therefore, who bring them work and 
means of getting a crust of bread will be their deliverers and 
will be also the people who will make them hunger for liberty. 
Hence the political value of the spinning wheel, apart from its 
further ability to displace foreign cloth and thus remove the great¬ 
est temptation in the way of Englishmen to hold India even at 
the risk of having to repeat the Jalianwala massacre times witli- 
out number. — 37 , 18-3-26, 105. 

228. It would necessitate the closest contact of workers with 
the masses and thus make them one with the people. If success¬ 
ful, it would result in total elimination of foreign cloth, thus re¬ 
ducing, if not altogether destroying, the poisonous influence of 
foreign capital upon the system of Government pievailing in India. 
This is its very important political result. — 37 , 5-5-27, 148. 

229. Before the educated classes, I do not place the econo¬ 
mic aspect of the spinning wheel. I simply want them to realize 
the spiritual aspect of the thing. By spinning and wearing Khadi 
alone, they will cxpiess then sympathy for the poor. But for the 
poor the economic is the spiiitual. You cannot make any other 
appeal to those starving millions. — Tl, 5-5-27, 142. 

Does It Mean Going Back^ 

230. Many people think that in advocating Khadi I am 
sailing against a head wind and am sure to sink the ship of 
Swaraj, that I am taking the country to the dark ages. I do not 
propose to argue the case of Khadi in this brief survey. But (I 
want to repeat that) it connotes the beginning of economic 
freedom and equality of all in the country. —CP, 7. 

» 231. Mediaeval times may have been bad, but I am not 

prepared to condemn things simply because they are mediaeval. 
The spinning wheel is undoubtedly mediaeval, but it seems to 
have come to stay. Though this article is the same, it has become 
a Symbol freedom and unity as at one time, after the advent 
of tne East India Company, it had become the symbol of slavery. 
Modem India has found in it a deeper and truer meaning than 
our Ibtefalhers had dreamt of. Even so, if the handicrafts were 
one# symbols of factory labour, may they now be symbols and 
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vehicles of education in the fullest and, truest sense df the tisrx^. 
—if, i6-io-37, 300. 

Kliadi Not a Commercial Concern 

232, Every one should realize that it is wrong to consider 
Khadi as merely a means of livelihood. If it were only an industry 
it ought to be run on commeicial lines. The mills provide a live* 
lihood to thousands, if not lakhs, m one city. Through KhacU 
we put crores of rupees into the pockets of 15,000 villages. That 
is the only difference between the two. Regarded in this light, 
the case for the use of Khadi to the exclusion oi mill cloth loses 
much of Its force. And the claim of Khadi as a means of attain¬ 
ing Swaraj also falls to the ground. But the ideal of Khadi^ has 
always been as a means, par excellence^ for the resuscitation of vil¬ 
lages and therethrough the generation of real strength among the 
masses—the strength that will ipso facto bring Swaraj. 

It is not proper that the relief rendered to villages should 
rest on the sentiments of townsfolk We have to awaken villagers 
themselves and make them capable of tackling their own prob¬ 
lems and forging ahead through their own strength. Multiplica¬ 
tion of mills will certainly provide cloth for people and if there 
IS proper governmental c6ntrol of prices, it will be sufficiently 
cheap loo. That will save people fiom exploitation and ensure 
decent wages also for the mill hands. But the special claim for 
Khadi is that it is an unnvalled means for rescuing the masses 
from the idleness and inertia in which they are today plunged and 
for creating in them the necessary strength for winning through. 

Qj Did our claim amount to this, that Khadi can provide 
a supplementary means of livelihood to those who remain idle 
for so many months in the year? 

A, That is so, of course, but it did not stop there. It was 
claimed that Swaraj hung on the yarn of the spinning wlAeeh 

—5rc, 8. 

233. It will not produce the slightest impression on me if the 
figures for Khadi production were to shoot up from two to four 
lakhs. If that were to happen, it would only prove that Khddi hi 
a blessing to the poor. But then why have a country-wide orgsuaiH 
zadon like the A.I.S.A, merely for the purpose? E^UKsmic rtlirf 
io the poor by itself cannot bring Swaraj. I go so for as tO say 
that even if poor-relief Khadi disappears in the foce of Khlu^ fotf 
$wuraj, the poor will not be losers, because it will be poSidble to 
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‘ bread for the poor through otber*it^eaiii;i. The pride of 

Ikliadii cefZkSists m subserving the ideal of Swaraj as well as help^ 
ing the poor. For, only in such Swaraj can the poor really come 
to their own. 

Q,. We shall have to discontinue the large-scale sales of 
Khadi in vogue in the cities, if the prospective purchasers are to 
be asked to spin for it. This will mean, in the first instance, 
large-scale closing down of bhandars. 

A. Your objection is probably substantial from the com¬ 
mercial point of view. The masses today are steeped in poverty. 
They will do anything they are asked to. But unless their activity 
is directed by full understanding, we shall deceive them and our¬ 
selves to the bargain. The employment we give to spinners and 
weavers today is almost on a par with doles distributed during 
times of famine or distress against such occupations as breaking 
of stones, building of roads, etc , which has no permanent value. 
STC, 15. 

Jb^ation between the New Scheme 
of Khadi, Swaraj and Non-violence 

234, My experience tells me that in order to make Khadi 
universal both in the cities and villages, it should be made avail¬ 
able only in exchange for yarn. Today a mere one anna’s worth 
in the rupee is demanded. But this must be for the initial stages 
only. When people have understood the meaning of new rule and 
learnt how to spin, then Khadi should be procurable only in full 
exchange for hand-spun yam As lime passes I hope people will 
themselves insist on buying Khadi through yarn currency. If, 
however, this does not happen and they produce yarn grudging¬ 
ly, I fear Swaraj through non-violence will be impossible*. 

One of the strongest arguments advanced against the new 
system is that if the city folk produce their own yarn, even the 
little that is being done by the Sangh for the poor will vanish 
the hope of seeing villagers clad in home-spun will remain 
dream. Suppose for argument’s sake, that city people give up 
wearing Khadi cither through anger or lariness and villagers, for 
, ^nsequent lack of wages, cease, to spin and weave, what great 
1 < 1 &A accrues? The poor will seek out other occupation and somc- 
iidw m* other eke out a living* Indeed lakhs arc doing so today 
hwt this analogy cannot affect crores. Those engaged in iuif-mak- 
ibg foday earn four times as much as, or even more than, the 
^ hlany mall labourers have become rich* It follows then 
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that those who are starving today will starve unto death and the 
few who are able to make money will exploit the rest* An increase 
in the number of mills and cities will certainly not contnl?utc 
to the prosperity of India’s millions. On the contrary, it will bring 
further poverty to the unemployed and all the diseases that fiallow 
in the wake of starvation. If town-dwcllcrs can look upon such a 
spectacle with equanimity there is nothing more to be said. In 
such an event it will be the reign of violence in India, not a reign 
of Truth and ahimsa. And we shall be forced to admit that there 
is naturally no room there for Khadi. Military training will ^hen 
have to be compulsory for all. But we must only think in terms 
of the starving crores. If they are to be restored, if they am to 
live, then the Charkha must be made the central activity and 
people must spin voluntarily. The weapon of non-violence may 
not, however, be taken up because there is no alternative to it. 
There must be faith in it. The rule of yarn for the purchase of 
Khadi must not only come into foice but must increase in its 
application. If, on account of it, the existing bhandars have to close 
down and Khadi-weareis give up Khadi, it will still be a triumph 
for Truth because it will be clear that people had no real faith 
in non-violence and that they wore Khadi out of ignorance and 
deceived themselves into thinking that thereby they would obtain 
Swaraj. When 1 know that such Khadi will never obtain Swaraj 
and even if Swaraj is attained it will immediately be discarded, 
how can I allow people to continue to deceive themselves? In 
that case the prophecy of the late Shn Ghintamani will come tiue 
that on Gandhiji’s death people will dislike him and lus spinning 
wheel to sue h an extent that they will throw out Gharkhas from 
their homes to make his funeral pyre. If hand-spun yarn is not 
in fact a symbol of non-violence then I should retrieve my error 
during my lifetime and save, at any rate, the wood of the Char* 
khas. But I do not believe in the truth of that prophecy. People 
have understood that the crores of India cannot win freedom 
through violence, India occupies a very great position in the worid. 
She can become still greater. But she can only do so through 
non-violence. If India’s crores wish to demonstrate the worka¬ 
bility of non-violence they can only do so by making the Ghaf- 
kha their central activity. And as the desire for freedom is ftven 
stronger amongst city people, it becomes their bounden duty to 
understand this truth and take to spinning and Khadi^wearing 
in earnest for thdr attainment of non-violent Swaraj,— STC^ 5^ 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION: OLD AND NEW 

Indnstrialism 

235. Industrialism is, I am afraid, ^oing to be a curse for 
mankind. Industrialism depends entirely on your capacity to ex¬ 
ploit, on foreign markets being open to you, and on the absence 
of competitors. It is because these factors are getting less and less 
every day for England, that its number of unemployed is mount¬ 
ing up daily. I’he Indian boycott was but a flea-bite. And if that 
is the state of England, a vast country like India cannot expect 
to benefit by industrialization. In fact, India, when it begins to 
exploit other nations—as it must do if it becomes industrialized — 
will be a curse for other nations, a menace to the world. And why 
should I think of industrializing India to exploit other nations ? 
Don’t you see the tragedy of the situation viz., that we can find 
work for our 300 millions unemployed, but England can find none 
for its three millions and is faced with a problem that baffles the 
greatest intellects of England? The future of industrialism is dark. 
England has got successful competitors in America, Japan, France, 
Germany.lt has competitors in the handful of mills in India, 
and as there has been an awakening in India, even so there will 
be an awakening in South Africa with its vastly richer resources 
—natural, mineral and human, llic mighty English look quite 
pigmies before the mighty races of Africa. They are noble savages 
after all, you will say. They are certainly noble, but no savages; 
and in the course of a few years the Western nations may cease to 
find in Africa a dumping ground for their wares. And if the future 
df industrialism is dark for the West, would it not be darker still 
for India? — 37 , 12-11-31, 355. 

236. *What is the cause of the present chaos?’ It is explmta- 
tion, I will not say, of the weaker nations by the stronger, but 
of sister nations by sister nations. And ray fundamental objection 
to itiacbinary rests on the fact that it is machinery that has en¬ 
abled these nations to exploit others. In itself it is wooden thing 
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and can be turned to good purpose or bad* But it is easily turned 
to a bad purpose as we know. — 27 , 22-10-31, 318. 

237. Indeed, the West has had a surfeit of industrialism and 
exploitation. The fact is that this industrial civilization is a disease 
because it is all evil. Let us not be deceived by catchwords 
and phrases. I have no quarrel with steamships and telegraphs. 
They may stay, if they can, without the support of industrialism 
and all it connotes. They are not an end. They are in no way 
indispensable for the permanent welfare of the human race. Now 
that we know the use of steam and electricity, we should be able 
to use them on due occasion and after we have learnt to avoid in¬ 
dustrialism. Our concern is therefore to destroy industrialism ,at 
any cost. — 27 , 7-10-26, 348. 

The Present State in India 

238. Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to lifclessness. Little do they 
know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage, they 
get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Litde do they real¬ 
ize that the Government established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the skeletons 
in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt what¬ 
soever that both England and the town-dwellers of India will have 
to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity 
which is perhaps unequalled in history. — 27 , 23-3-22, 167. 

The Root Cause 

239. The present distress is undoubtedly insufferable. Pau¬ 
perism must go. But industrialism is no remedy. The evil does 
not lie in the use of bullock-czurts. It lies in our selfishness and 
want of consideration for our neighbours. If we have no love for 
our neighbours, no change, however revolutionary, can do us 
any good. —27,7-10-26, 348. 

240. I would destroy that system today, if I had the power. 
I would use the most deadly weapons, if I believed that they 
would destroy it, I refrain only because the use of such weapons 
would only perpetuate the system though it may destroy its present 
administrators. Those who seek to destroy men rather than 
manners, adopt the latter and become worse than those whom 
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they destroy under the mistaken belief that the manners will die 
with the men. They do not know the root of the evil. — Tl^ 

17-3.27, $5. 

241. The question about railways and telegraphs is really 
too insignificant in relation to the great doctrine I have just dis¬ 
cussed. I am not myself banishing the personal use of these 
conveniences myself. I certainly do not expect the nation to 
discard thcii use nor do I expect their disuse under Swaraj. 
But 1 do expect the nation under Swaraj not to believe, that 
these agencies necessarily advance our moral growth or are 
indispensable for our material progress. — TI, 17-11-21, 368* 

Madiinery in the Ideal Condition 

242. ‘Ideally would you not rule out all machinery?’ Ideal¬ 
ly, however, I would rule out all machinery, even as I would re¬ 
ject this very body, which is not helpful to salvation, and seek the 
absolute liberation of the soul. From that point of view, I would 
reject all machinery, but machines will remain, because like the 
body, they are inevitable. The body itself, as I told you, is the 
purest piece of mechanism; but if it is a hindrance to the highest 
flights of the soul, it has to be rejected. — 17 , 20-11-24, 386. 

Machinery^ the Practical Side 

243. Machinery has its place; it has come to stay. But it 
must not be allowed to displace necessary human labour. An im¬ 
proved plough is a good thing. But if by some chances, one man 
could plough up by some mechanical invention of his the whole 
of the land of India, and control all the agricultural produce and 
if the millions had no other occupation, they would starve, and 
bd-x^ idle, they would become dunces, as many have already be¬ 
come. There is hourly danger of many more being reduced to 
that unenviable state. 

I would welcome every improvement in the cottage machine, 
but I know that it is criminal to displace hand-labour by the 
introduction of power-driven spindles unless one is at the same 
time ready to give milliom of farmers some other occupation in 
thdr homes.— 37 , 5-11-25^ 377. 

244. That use of machinery is lawful which subserves the 
interest of aU^ — 37 , 15-4-26, 142. 

245. I would flavour the use of the most elaborate machinexy 
if thereby India’s pauperism and resulting idleness be avoided. I 
S.F.O.-5 
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have suggested hand-spinning as the only ready means of driving 
away penury and making famine of work and wealth impossible* 
The spinning wheel itself is a piece of valuable machinery, and in 
my own humble way I have tried to secure improvements in it in 
keeping with the special conditions of India. 27 , 3-11-21, 350. 

246. ‘Are you against all machinery?* 

My answer is emphatically, ‘No’. But, I am against its in¬ 
discriminate multiplication. I refuse to be dazzled by the seem¬ 
ing triumph of machinery. I am uncompromisingly against all 
destructive machinery. But simple tools and instruments and such 
machinery as saves individual labour and lightens the burden of 
the millions of cotUges, I should welcome.— 27 , 17-6-26,^8. 

247. What I object to, is the craze for machinery, not mac- 
hiner)' as such. I'he craze is for what they call labour-saving mac¬ 
hinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’, till thousands are without 
work and thrown on the open streets to die of starvation. I want 
to save time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for all; 
I want the concentration of wealth, not in the hands of few, but 
in the hands of all. Today machinery merely helps a few to ride 
on the back of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the phi¬ 
lanthropy to save labour, but greed. It is against this consti¬ 
tution of things that I am fighting with all my might. 

‘Then you are fighting not against machinery as such, but 
against its abuses which are so much in evidence today.’ 

I would unhesitatingly say ‘yes’; but I would add that scien¬ 
tific truths and discoveries should first of all cease to be mere in¬ 
struments of greed. Then labourers will not be over-worked and 
macliinery, instead of becoming a hindrance, will be a help, 1 am 
aiming, not at eradication of all machinery, but limitation. 

‘When logically argued out, that would seem to imply that 
all complicated power-driven machinery should go.’ 

It might have to go but I must make one thing clear. The 
supreme consideration is man. The machine should not tend to 
make atrophied the limbs of man. For instance, I would make in¬ 
telligent exceptions. Take the case of the Singer Sewing Machine. 
It is one of the few useful things ever invented, and there is a 
romance about the device itself. Singer saw his wife labouring 
over the tedious process of sewing and seaming with her own 
hands, and simply out of his love for her he devised the Sewing 
Machine in order to save her from unnecessary labour. He, 
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however, saved not only her labour but also the labour of 
everyone who could purchase a sewing machine. 

‘But in that case there would have to be a factory for mak¬ 
ing these Singer Sewing Machines, and it would have to contain 
power-driven machinery of ordinary type.’ 

Yes, but I am socialist enough to say that such facUaies 
should be nationalized, or Stale-controlled. They ought only to 
be working under the most attractive and ideal conditions, not 
for profit, but for the benefit of humanity, love taking the place 
of greed as the motive. It is an alteration in the condition of 
labour that I want. This mad lush for wealth must cease, and the 
labourer must be assured, not only of a living wage, but a d.iily 
task that is not a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these 
conditions, be as much a help to the man working it as to the 
State, or the man who owns it. The present mad rush will cease, 
and the labourer will work (as I have said) under attractive and 
itlcal condiliciiis. This is but one of the exceptions I have in mind. 
The Sewing Machine had love at its back. The individual is the 
one supreme consideration. The saving of labour of the individual 
should be the object, and honest humanitarian consideration, and 
not greed, the motive. Replace greed by love and everything will 
come Tight. — 77 , 13-11-24, 378 * 

248. ‘You arc against this machine age, T sec.’ 

I'o say that is to caricature my views. I am not against ma¬ 
chinery as such, but I am totally opposed to it when it masters 
us. 

‘You would not industrialize India?’ 

I would indeed, in my sense of the term. The village com* 
munities should be revived, Indian villages produced and supplied 
to the Indian towns and cities all their wants. India became 
impoverished when our cities became foreign markets and began 
to drain the villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy goods 
from foreign lands. 

‘You would then go back to the natural economy?’ 

Yes. Otherwise I should go back to the city. I am quite 
capable of running a big enterprise, but I deliberately sacrificed 
the ambition, not as a sacrifice, but because my heart rebelled 
against it. For I should have no share in the spoliation of the 
nation which is gmng on from day to day« But 1 am industrial¬ 
izing the village in a different way, —if, 27-2**37, 18. 
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Liurge-scale Prodaction and Our Ecsonoanic proldeiii 

249. Our mills cannot today spin enough for our wants, and 
if they did, they will not keep down prices unless they were com¬ 
pelled. They are frankly money-makers and will not therefore 
regulate prices according to the needs of the nation. Hand-spin¬ 
ning is therefore designed to put millions of rupees in the hands 
of poor villagers. Every agricultural country requires a supple¬ 
mentary industry to enable the peasants to utilize the spare hours. 
Such industry for India has always been spinning. Is it such a 
visionary ideal—an attempt to revive an ancient occupation whpsc 
destruction has brought on slavery, pauperism and disappearance 
of the inimitable artistic talents which was once all expressed in 
the wonderful fabric of India and which was the envy of the 
world? — 17 , 16-2-21, 50. 

250. We want to organize our national power not by adopt¬ 
ing the best methods of production only, but by the best method 
of both the production and distribution— 17 , 28-7-20, Tagore, 

544 * 

251. What India needs is not the concentration of capital 
in a few hands, but its distribution so as to be within easy reach 
of the 7^ lakhs of villages that make this continent 1900 miles 
long and 1500 miles broad. — 17 , 23-3-21. 93. 

252. Multiplication of mills cannot solve the problem. They 
can only cause concentration of money and labour and thus make 
confusion worse confounded. — 17 , 10-12-19, Tagore, 487. 

253. India should wear no machine-made clothing whether 
it comes out of European mills or Indian mills (written in 1909). 
— Mat, 1043. 

254. Do I seek to destroy the mill industry, I have often been 
asked. If I did, I should not have pressed for the abolition of the 
excise duty. I want the mill industry to prosper —only I do not 
want it to prosper at the expense of the country. On the contrary, 
if the interests of the country demand that the industry should 
go, I should let it go without the slightest compunction. — 17 , 
24-2-27, 58. 

255. The great mill industry may be claimed to be an Ind¬ 
ian industry. But, in spite of its ability to compete with Japan and 
Lancashire, it is an industry that exploits the masses and deepens 
their poverty in exact proportion to its success over Khadt In 
the modern erase for wholesale industrialization, my presentation 
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I1SI8 been questioned, if not brushed aside. It has been contended 
that the growing poverty of the masses, due to the progress of 
industrialization, is inevitable, and should therefore be suffered. 
1 do not consider the evil to be inevitable, let alone to be suffered. 
The A.LS.A. has successfully demonstrated the possibility of the 
villages manufacturing the whole of the cloth requirement of 
India, simply by employing the leisure hours of the nation in 
spinning and the anterior processes. The difficulty lies in wean¬ 
ing the nation from the use of mill cloth. This is not the place 
to discuss how it can be done. My purpose in this note was to 
give my definition of Indian industry in terms of the millions of 
villagers, and my reason for that definition. —/f, 23-10-37, 311. 

The Economics of IChadi 

256. The science of Khadi requires decentralization of pro¬ 
duction and consumption. Consumption should take place as 
nearly as possible where Khadi is produced, —2-11-35, 300. 
cf. 216. 

257. The central fact of Khaddar is to make every village 
self-supporting for its food and clothing. T/, 17-7-24, 234. 

258. Self-sufficient Khadi will never succeed without cotton 
being grown by spinners themselves or practically in every village. 
It means decentralization of cotton cultivation so far at least as 
self-sufficient Khadi is concerned.— H, 27-7-35, 

259. Khaddar does not seek to destroy all machinery but 
it does regulate its use and check its weedy growth. It uses ma¬ 
chinery for the service of the poorest in their own cottages. The 
wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery, — TI, 17-3-27, 85. 

260. I am personally opposed to great trusts and concen¬ 
tration of industries by means of elaborate machinery. If India 
takes to Khaddar and all it means, I do not lose the hope of 
India taking only as much of the modern machinery as may be 
considered necessary for the amenities of life and for labour- 
saving purposes. — 27 , 24-7-24, 246. 

RevIviU of tlie Village 

261. I would say that if the village perishes India will 
perish too. India will be no more India. Her own mission in 
die world will g«t lost. The revival of the village is possible 
only when it is no more exploited. Industrialization on a mass 
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scule will necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of 
the villagers as the problems of competition and marketing come 
in. Therefore we have to concentrate on the village being self- 
contained, manufacturing mainly for use. Provided this character 
of the village industry is maintained, there would be no objection 
to villagers using even the modern machines and tools that they 
can make and can afford to use. Only they should not be used 
as a means of exploitation of others. —//, 29-8*36, 226. cf. 232. 

Mass Production vs. Production by the Masses 

262. I would categorically state my conviction that the 
mania for mass-production is responsible for the world-crisis. 
Granting for the moment that machinery may supply all the 
ne(‘ds of humanity, still, it would concentrate production in 
pai ticular areas, so that you would have to go about in a round 
about way to regulate distribution, whereas, if there is produc¬ 
tion and distiibution both in the respective areas where tilings 
ate required, il is automatically regulated, and there is less 
chance for fraud, none for speculation. 

You see that these nations (Europe and America) are 
able to exploit the so-called weaker or unorganised races of the 
wot Id. Once these races gain an elementary knowledge and 
decide that they arc no more going to be exploited, they will 
siinjjl) be satisfied with what they can provide themselves. Mass- 
production, then, at least where the vital necessities are 
concerned, will disappear. 

When production and consumption both become localized, 
the temptation to speed up production, indefinitely and at any 
price, disappears. All the endless difficulties and problems that 
our present-day economic system presents, too, would then come 
to an end. 

There could be no unnatural accumulation of hoards in 
the pockets of the few, and want in the midst of plenty in regard 
to the rest. 

‘Then, you do not envisage mass-production as an ideal 
fuUiie of India?* 

Oh yes, mass-production, certainly, but not based on 
force. After all, the message of the spinning wheel is that. It is 
mass-production, but mass-production in people’s own homes. 
If you multiply individual pi eduction to millions of times, would 
it give you mass-production on a tremendous scale? But 1 
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quite understand that your ‘‘mass-production** is a technical 
term for production by the fewest possible number through the 
aid of highly complicated machinery. I have said to myself 
that that is wrong. My machinery must be of the most elementary 
type which I can put in the homes of the millions. 

‘So, you are opposed to machinery, only because and when 
it concentrates production and distribution in the hands of the 
few?’ 

You are right, I hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever 
cannot be shared with the masses is taboo to me. That is all. — 
B, 2-II-34, 301. 

The Principle of Planning for India 

263. Q^, The Government has been introducing schemes 
of industrializing the country for the maximum utilization of 
her raw materials, not of her abundant and unused man-power 
which is left to (take care of itself as best as it can). Can such 
schemes be considered Swadeshi? 

A. Gandhiji remarked that the question had been well 
put. He did not exactly know what the Government plan was. 
Bui he heartily endorsed the proposition that any plan which 
cxploii(‘d the raw materials of a country and neglected the 
potcniially more powerful man-power was lop-sided and could 
never tend to establish human equality. 

America was the most industrialized country in the world 
and yet it had not banished poverty and degradation. That was 
because it neglected the universal man-power and concentrated 
power in the hands of the few who amassed fortunes at the expense 
of the many. The result was that its industrialization had 
become a menace to its own poor and to the rest of the world. 

If India was to escape such disaster, it had to imitate what 
was best in America and the other Western countries and leave 
aside its attractive looking but destructive economic policies. There¬ 
fore, real planning consisted in the best utilization of the vriiole 
man-power of India and the distribution of the raw products of 
India in her numerous villages instead of sending them outside 
and rebuying finished articles at fabulous prices. —Ht 23-3-47, 79. 

Dfecentraliaation and Non-violence 

264. 1 suggest that, if India is to evolve along non-violent 
Hnes^it will have to decentralize many things* Centralization 
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caimot be sustained and defended without adequate ibrce. Simple 
homes from which there is nothing to take away require no poUc- 
ing; the palaces of the rich must have strong guards to protect 
them against dacoity. So must huge factories. Rurally organized 
India will run less risk of foreign invasion than urbanized India, 
well equipped with military, naval and air forces. —30-12-39, 
391 - 

265. Remember also that your non-violence cannot operate 
effectively unless you have faith in the spinning wheel. I would 
ask you to read I/md Swaraj with my eyes and see therein the 
chapter on how to make India non-violent. You cannot build 
non-violence on a factory civilization, but it can be built on i^elf- 
containcd villages. Even if Hitler was so minded, he could not 
devastate even hundred thousand non-violent villages. He would 
himself become non-violent in the process. Rural economy as I 
have conceived it, eschews exploitation altogether, and exploita¬ 
tion is the essence of violence. You have, therefore, to be rural- 
minded before you can be non-violent, and to be rural-minded 
you have to have faith in the spinning wheel. — H, 4-11-39, 331. 

266. The end to be sought is human happiness combined 
with full mental and moral growth. I use the adjective moral as 
synonymous with spiritual. This end can be achieved under de¬ 
centralization. Centralization as a system is inconsistent with non¬ 
violent structure of society. —if, 18-1-42, 5 

Co-operative Effort 

267. Q,. Some women workers who earn part of iheir living 
by weaving mats were advised by you the other day to work on 
co-operative principles. Bengal’s agriculture has been reduced to 
an uneconomic proposition through extreme fragmentation of 
holdings. Would you advise farmers also to adopt co-operative 
methods ? 

If so, how are they to effect this under the present system of 
land-ownership? Should the State make the necessary changes in 
the law ? If the State is not ready, but the people so desire, how 
arc they to work through their own organizations to this end ? 

A. Replying to the first part of the question, Gandhiji saiid 
that he had no doubt that the system of co-operation was far more 
necessary for the agriculturists than for the mat-weavers. The land, 
as he maintained, belonged to the State; therefore, it yielded the 
largest return when it was worked co-operativdy. 
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Let it be remembered that co-operation should be based on 
strict non-violence. There was no such thing as success of violent 
co-operation. Hitler was a forcible example of the latter. He also 
talked vainly of co-operation which was forced upon the people 
and everyone knew where Germany had been led as a result. 

Gandhiji concluded by saying that it would be a sad thing 
if India also tried to build up the new society based upon co-op¬ 
eration by means of violence. Good brought about through force 
destroyed individuality. Only when the change was effected 
through the persuasive power of non-violent non-co-operation, i.c. 
love, could the foundation of individuality be preserved and real, 
abiding progress be assured for the world. 

Q,. At East Keroa (in Noakhali) you advised peasants to 
work co-operatively in their fields. Should they pool together their 
land and divide the crop in proportion to the area of the fields 
they held ? Would you give us an outline of the idea of how exact¬ 
ly they are to work in a co-operative manner? 

A. Gandhiji said that the question was good and admitted 
of a simple answer. His notion of co-operation was that the land 
would be held in co-operation by the owners and tilled and culti¬ 
vated also in co-operation. This would cause a saving of labour, 
capital, tools etc. The owners would work in co-operation and 
own capital, tools, animals, seeds etc. in co-operation. Co-operative 
farming of his conception would change the face of the land and 
banish poverty and idleness from their midst. All this was only 
possible if people became friends of one another and as one family. 
When that happy event took place there would be no ugly sore 
in the form of a communal problem. —9-3-47, 58 and 59. 

A Picture of Village Swaray 

268. My idea of Village Swaraj is that it is a complete re¬ 
public, independent of its neighbours for its vital wants, and yet 
interdependent for many others in which dependence is a necessity. 
Thus every village’s first concern will be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a reserve for its cattle, 
recreation and playground for adults and children.Then if there 
is more land available, it will grow useful money crops, thus ex¬ 
cluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. The village will main¬ 
tain a village theatre, school and public hall. It will have its own 
waterworks ensuring clean supply. This can be done through con¬ 
trolled wells and tanks. Education will be compulsory up to the 
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final basic course. As far as possible every activity will be conduct¬ 
ed on the co-operative basis. There will be no castes such as we 
have today with their graded untouchability. Non-violence with 
its technique of Satyagraha and non-co-operation will be the sanc¬ 
tion of the village community. There will be a compulsory service 
of village guards who will be selected by rotation from the register 
maintained by the village. The government of the village will be 
conducted by the Panchayat of five persons, annually elected by the 
adult villagers, male and female, possessing minimum prescribed 
qualifications. I’hese will have all the authority and jurisdiction 
required. Since there will be no system of pimishmcnts in the ac¬ 
cepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary and 
executive combined to operate for its year of office. Any village 
can become such a republic today without much intcrferen«fe, 
even from the present Government whose sole effective connect- 
tion with the villages is the exaction of the village revenue. I have 
not examined here the question of relations with the neighbouring 
villages and the centre if any. My purpose is to present an outline 
of village government. H( re there is perfect democracy based upon 
individual freedom. The individual is the architect of his own 
government. The law of non-violence rules him and his govern¬ 
ment. He and his village arc able to defy the might of a world. 
For the law governing every villager is that he will sulfer death in 
the defence ol his and his village’s honour. —26-7-42, 238. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Nature’s Plan 

269. I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take any¬ 
thing that I do not need for my own immediate use, and keep it, 
I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to suggest that it is the 
fundamental law of Nature, without exception, that Nature pro¬ 
duces enough for our wants liom day to day, and if only every¬ 
body took enough for himself and nothing more, there would be 
no pauperism in this world, there would be no man dying of star¬ 
vation in this world. But so long as we have got this inequality, so 
long we are thieving. I am no socialist and I do not want to dis¬ 
possess those who have got possessions: but I do say that, person¬ 
ally, those of us who want to see light out of darkness have to fol¬ 
low this rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody. 1 should then 
be departing from the rule of akimsa. If somebody else possesses 
more than I do, let him. But so far as my own life has to be re¬ 
gulated, I do say that I dare not possess anything which I do not 
want. In India we have got three millions of people having to be 
satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal consisting of a chapati 
containing no fat in it, and a pinch of salt. You and I have no 
right to anything that we really have until these three millions 
arc clothed and fed better. You and I, who ought to know better, 
must adjust our wants, and even undergo voluntary starvation in 
order that they may be nursed, fed and clothed.--jVh/, 384. 

270. If all men realized the obligation of service (as an et¬ 
ernal moral law), they would regard it as a sin to amass wealth; 
and then, there would be no inequalities of wealth and consequent¬ 
ly no famine or starvation. — ER, 58. 

271. Non-possession is allied to non-stealing. A thing not 
originally stolen must nevertheless be classified stolen property, if 
one possesses it without needing it. Possession implies provision 
for the future* A seeker after Truth, a follower of a Law of Love 
cannot hold anything against tomorrow. God never stores for the 
morrow; He never creates more than what is strictly needed for 
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the moment. If therefore, we repose faith in His providence, we 
should rest assured, that He will give us everything that we re* 
quire. Saints and devotees, who have lived in such faith, have 
always derived a justification for it from their experience. Our 
ignorance or negligence of the Divine Law, which gives to man 
from day to day his daily bread and no more, has given rise to 
inequalities with all the miseries attendant upon them. The rich 
have a superfluous store of things which they do not need, and 
which are therefore neglected and wasted, while millions are star¬ 
ved to death for want of sustenance. If each retained possession 
only of what he needed, no one would be in want, and all would 
live in contentment. As it is, the rich are discontented no less than 
the poor. The poor man would fain become a millionaire, and the 
millionaire a multimillionaire. The rich should take the initiative 
in dispossession with a view to a universal diffusion of the spirit 
of contentment. If ony they keep their own property within mod¬ 
erate limits, the starving will be easily fed, and will learn the lesson 
of contentment along with the lich. —TMy 34. 

272. What was best was that nobody should possess more 
than he could himself use. That was the ideal society should 
strive to reach. —//, 2-3-47, 47* 

Voluntary, not Involuntary Poverty 

273. No one has ever suggested that giinding pauperism 
can lead to anything else than moral degradation. Every human 
being has a right to live and therefore to find the wherewithal to 
feed himself and where necessary, to clothe and house himself. 
But for this very simple performance we need no assistance from 
economists or their laws. 

‘Take no thought for the morrow* is an injunction which finds 
an echo in almost all the religious scriptures of the world. In well- 
ordered society the securing of one’s livelihood should be and is 
found to be the easiest thing in the world. Indeed, the test of or¬ 
derliness in a country is not the number of millionaires it owns, 
but the absence of starvation among its masses. The only state¬ 
ment that has to be examined is, whether it can be laid down as 
a law of universal application that material advancement means 
moral progress. 

Now let us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered a moral 
foil when it attained high material affluence. So did Egypt and 
so perhaps most countries of which we have any historical record. 
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Hie descendants and kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too 
fell when they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the 
Rockdellers and the Carnegies possession of an ordinary measure 
of morality but we gladly judge them indulgently. I mean that 
we do not even expect them to satisfy the highest standard of 
morality. With them material gain has not necessarily meant mo¬ 
ral gain. In South Africa, where 1 had the privilege of associat¬ 
ing with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate terms, I 
observed almost invariably that the greater the possession of riches, 
the greater was their moral turpitude. Our rich men, to say the 
least, did not advance the moral struggle of passive resistance as 
did the poor. The rich men’s sense of self-respect was not so much 
injured as that of the poorest. If I were not afiaid of treading on 
dangerous ground, I would even come nearer home and show how 
that possession of riches has been a hindrance to real growth. I 
venture to think that the scriptures of the woild aie far safer and 
sounder treatises on laws of economics than many of the modem 
text-books. —350. 

Economic Equality: The Goal 

274. My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can sec, 
it is not to be realized. I therefore work for equitable distribution. 
—r/, 17-3-27, 86. 

275. Economic equality is the master key to non-violent 
independence. Working for economic equality means abolishing 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means the level¬ 
ling down of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the 
bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up 
of the semi-starved naked millions on the other. A non-violent 
system of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the 
wide gulf between the rich and the hungry millions persists. The 
contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor, labouring class cannot last one day in a free 
India in which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest 
in the land, A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one 
day unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power 
that riches give and sharing them for the common good. I adhere 
to my doctrine of trusteeship in spite of the ridicule that has been 
poured upon it It is true that it is difficult to reach. So is non¬ 
violence difficult to attain. But we made up our minds in 1930 
to nomdate that steep ascent.—CP, i8. 
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276* The real implication of equal distribution is that each 
man shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural wants 
and no more. For example, if one man has a weak digestion and 
requires only a quarter of a pound of flour for his bread and an'- 
other needs a pound, both should be in a position to satisfy their 
wants. To bring this ideal into being the entire social order has 
got to be reconstructed. A society based on non-violence cannot 
nurture any other ideal. Wc may not perhaps be able to realize 
the goal, but we must bear it in mind and work unceasingly to 
near it. To tlu' same extent as we progress towards our goal we 
shall find contentment and happiness, and to that extent too, shall 
we have contributed towards the bringing into being of a non¬ 
violent society. 

Now let us consider how equal distribution can be brought 
about through non-\io]('nce. The first step towards it is for him 
who has made this ideal part of his being to bring about the ne¬ 
cessary changes in his peisonal life. 11would reduce his wants 
to a minimum, bf'aringin mind the poverty of India. His earnings 
would be free of dishonesty. The desire for speculation w'ould be 
renounced. His habitation \vould be in keeping with his Uv'w mode 
of life. There would be self-restiaint exercised in every sphde of 
life. When he has done all that is possible in his own life, then 
only will lie be in a po itioii to preach this ideal among lus u.^so- 
ciates and neighbours. 

Indeed at the root of this doclriuc of equal distribution must 
lie that of the trusteeship of the wealthy foi superfluous wealth 
possessed by them. For according to the doctrine they may not 
possess a rupee more than their neighbours. How is this to be 
brought about? Non-violcntly? Or should the wealthy be dis¬ 
possessed of their possessions ? To do this we would naturally have 
to resoit to violence. This violent action cannot benefit society. 
Society will be the poorer, for it will lose the gifts of a man who 
knows how to accumulate wealth. Therefore non-violent way is 
evidently superior. The rich man will be left in possession of his 
wealth, of which he will use what he reasonably requires for his 
pesonal needs and will act as a trustee for the remainder to be 
used for the society. In this argument, honesty on the part of 
the trustee is assumed. 

If however, in spite of the utmost effort, the rich do not be¬ 
come guardians of the poor in the true sense of the term and the 
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letter arc mcxre and more crushed and die of hunger, what is to 
done? In trying lo find out the solution of this riddle I have 
lighted on non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
as the right and infallible means. The rich cannot accumulate 
wealth without the co-operation of the poor in society. If this 
knowledge were to penetrate to and spread amongst the poiir, they 
would become strong and would learn how to free themselves 
by means of non-violence from the crushing inequalities which 
have brought them to the verge of starvation. — H, 25-8-40, 260. 

277. “What exactly do you mean by economic equality,’* 
Gandhiji was asked at the Constructive Workers’ Conference dur¬ 
ing his recent lour of Madras, “and what is statutory trusteeship 
as conceived by you?” 

Gandhiji’s reply was that economic equalit> ol his con< op¬ 
tion did not mean that everyone would literally have the same 
amount. It simply meant that everybody should have enough 
for his or her needs. For instance, he rt'quired two shawls in winter 
whereas his grand nephew Kanu Gandhi who stayed with him 
and was like his own son did not require any warm clothing what¬ 
soever. Gandhiji required goat’s milk, oranges and other fruit. He 
envied Kanu but there was no point in it. Kami was a young 
man whereas he was an old man of 76. The monthly cxpenhc of 
his food was far more than that of Kanu but it did not mean that 
there was economic inequality between them. The elephant rueds 
a thousand times more food than the anl, but that is no indica¬ 
tion of inequality. So the real meaning of economic equality was : 
“To each according to his need.” That was the definition of Marx. 
If a single man demanded as much as a man with wife and 
four children that would be a violation of economic equality. 

“Let no one try to justify the glaring difference between 
the classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by saying 
that the former need more. That will be idle spohistiy and a tra¬ 
vesty of my argument,” he continued. “I'hc contrast between the 
rich and the poor today is a painful sight. The poor villagers arc 
exploited by the foreign government and also by their own coun¬ 
trymen—^thc city-dwcllcrs. They produce the food and go hung¬ 
ry. They produce milk and their children have to go without it. 
It is disgraceful. Everyone must have a balanced diet, a decent 
house to live in, facilities for the education of one’s children and 
ade<|uate medical relief.** That constituted his picture of economic 
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equality. He did not want to taboo everything above and beyond 
the bare necessaries but they must come after the essential 
needs of the poor are satished. First things must come hrst 

Statutory Trusteeship 

As for the present owners of wealth they would have to make 
a choice between class war and voluntarily converting themselves 
into trustees of their wealth. They would be allowed to retain 
the stewardship of their possessions and use their talent to increase 
the wealth, not for their own sakes, but for the sake of the 
nation and therefore without exploitation. The state would re¬ 
gulate the rate of commission which they would get commensurate 
with the service rendered and its value to society. Their children 
would inherit the stewardship only if they proved their fitness 
for it. 

“Supposing India becomes a free country tomorrow/’ he 
concluded, “all the capitalists will have an opportunity of becom¬ 
ing statutory trustees.” But such a statute will not be imposed 
from above. It will have to come from below. When the people 
understand the implications of trusteeship and the atmosphere 
is ripe for it, the people themselves, beginning with gram panchayatSy 
will begin to introduce such statutes. Such a thing coming from 
below is easy to swallow. Coming from above, it is liable to prove 
a dead weight. —//, 31-3-46, 63. 

In Favour of Equality of Income 

278. Put your talents in the service of the country instead 
of converting them into £. s. d. If you are a medical man, there 
is disease enough in India to need all your medical skill. If you 
are a lawyer, there are diflferences and quarrels enough in India. 
Instead of fomenting more trouble, patch up those quarrels and 
stop litigation. If you are an engineer, build model houses suited 
to the means and needs of our people and yet full of hesdth and 
fresh air. There is nothing that you have learnt which cannot be 
turned to account. (The friend who asked the question was a 
Chartered Accountant and Gandhiji then said to him:) There is 
a dire need everywhere for accountants to audit the accounts of 
Congress and its adjunct associations. Come to India—will 
give you enough work and abo your hire— 4 annas per day whidi 
is surely much more than miUions in India get .—Tly 5-11-31, 

S34* 
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279* (Several Mysore lawyers who had taken patt in the 
Mysore SiiLtyupi:raha struggle had heen disbarred by the Mysore 
Chief Court. Gandhiji wrote about them:) Let these lawyers be 
proud of their poverty which will be probably their lot now. 
Let them remcmbci Thorcau’s s.i>ing that possession of riches is 
a crime and poverty a \drtnc under an unjust administration. 'This 
is an eternal maxim for Safyagrahis. The disbarred l.iwveis have a 
rare opportunity of so leniodelling their lives that they can aiwa>s 
be above want. Let them remember that praeiice of law ought 
not to mean taking more daily than, say, a village carpenter’s 
wage. - //, r3-7-(j,o, 205. 

280. (L To those who had lost all tluir trade, your advice 
is that they should voluntarily turn themsehes into labourers. 
Who svIU then look after tclucation, eonuneue and the like? If 
you thus dissolve the division of labour, will not the cause of 
cnilization suffer? 

.1. 'file question betrayed ignoiancc of his meaning. If a 
man could not catrs^ on hh origin il business, it was not open to 
him but obligator\ cm him to take to piiysiral labour say scaveng¬ 
ing or breaking stones. He believed m the division C)f labour or 
work. But h(‘ did insist on the equality ol wages. The lawyer, the 
doctoi, or the teacher was entitled to no more than Xhc bhnngi, 
'fhen only would division ()f work uplift the nation or the edrth. 
There was no other loyal 1 )ad to true civili/ition or happiness. 
- -//, 2g^3-47, 7 a 

2B1. Q,. You wiotc about ecoin'mic equaUty in 1941. Do 
you hold that all persons who j'>riorm useful and necessary service 
in society, whether fannei or bnargi (swe<p'i), engineer or acc¬ 
ountant, doctor or tcacbei, have a moral light only to equal wages 
with the lest? Of comse, n is undcistood, educational oi other 
expenses shall be a charge of the State, Oui ((uestion is, should 
not all persons get the same wages for their personal needs? Do 
you not think that if we work for this equality, it will cut sooner 
under the root of untouchability than any other process? 

A, As to tliis Gandhiji had no doubt that if India ^vas to 
live an exemplary life of independence which would be the envy 
<sf the world, all the bhangis, doctors, lawyers, teachers, merchants 
^nd others would get the same wages for an honest day’s work. 

society may nevt r reach the goal but it was the duty of 
-every Indian to set his sail towards tliat goal and no other if India 
waitt fr\ hr* n hanov land. l6-2-4.7. 67. 

s. t, G.-6 
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Ylie Hypnivtlc Influence of Caf^tel 

282. We have unfortunately come under the hypnotic sug¬ 
gestion and the hypnotic- influence of Capital, so that wc have 
come to believe that Capital is all in all on earth. But a moment’s 
thought would show that Labour has at its disposal Capital which 
the Capitalist will never possess. Ruskin taught in his age that 
Labour has unrivalled opportunities. But he spoke above our heads. 
At the present moment there is an Englishman, Sir Daniel Hamil¬ 
ton, who is really making the experiment. He is an economist. 
He is a Capitalist also; but through his economic research and 
experiments he has come to the same conclusions as Ruskin had 
arrived at intuitively, and he has brought to Labour a vital mes¬ 
sage. He says it is wrong to tliink that a piece of metal constitutes 
Capital. He says it is wrong even to think that so much produce 
is Capital; but he adds that if we go to the very source, it is La¬ 
bour that is Capital, and that living Capital is inexhausti¬ 
ble. - fC, 393. 

Earlier Writings on Capital and Labour 

283. The avowed policy of Non-co-operation has been not 
to make political use of disputes between Labour and Capital. They 
have endeavoured to hold the balance evenly between the two~^ 
we would be fools if wc wantonly s(‘t Labour against Capital. It 
would be just the way to play into the hands of a Government 
which would greatly strengthen its hold on the country by setting 
capitalists against labourers and vice versa. In Jharia, for instance, 
it was a non-co-operatoi who prevented an extending strike. 
The moderating influence in Calcutta was that of non-co-opera¬ 
tors. The latter will not htisitatc to advance the cause of strikers 
where they have a just grievance. I'hcy have ever refused to lend 
their assistance to unjust strikes.— 37 , 20-4-21, 124. 

284. Swaraj as conceived by me does not mean the end of 
kingship. Nor does it mean the end of capital. Accumulated capi¬ 
tal means ruling power. I am for the establishment of right Ce¬ 
ladons between capital and labour etc. I do not wish for the sup¬ 
remacy of the one over the other. I do not think there is any natu¬ 
ral antagonism between them. The rich and the poor will alwayi 
be with us. But their mutual relations will be subject to constant 
change. — 37 , 8-1-25, 10, 

285. I do not fight shy of capital. I fight capitalism. The 
West teaches us to avoid concentration of capit^, to aVoi<i a 
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racial war in another and deadlier form. Capital and labour n«n'd 
not he antagonistic to each other. 1 cannot piciun* to myself a 
time when no man shall be richer than another. But I do picture 
to myself a time when the rich will spuni to enrich thems(‘Jves 
at the expense of the poor and the poor will ctasc to en\^ the 
rich. Even in a most perfect world, wo shall fail to a\oid inequali¬ 
ties, but we can and must avoid strife and bitterness. There are 
numerous exanmles extant of the lich and the poor living in pei- 
fcct friendliness. We have but to multiply such instances, li, 
7-10-26, 348. 

28G. I have not been writing much about (he agricuUurists 
advisedly. For I know that it is impossible foi us to do an) thing 
for them today. There are a thousand and one things (hat ik td to 
be done for tlie amelioration of the lot ol the agriculturists. Bui 
so long as the reins of Government are not m (he hands ol the 
agricultnrisis’ representatives, i.e. so long as wo have no Swaraj - 
Dkarmamj —(hat amelioration is very diflicul* if not impossible. 
1 know lh.it the peaiant is dragging a miserable existcnci' .uid 
hardly gets even a scanty meal a day. That is win 1 have siiggest- 
ed the revival of the spinning wheel. 

And the need for internal icftum is as great as that for legis¬ 
lative reform. And internal rtfonn can l>e only partly achie\ cd 
when numerous volunteers aie found to take up vilUgc-woik as 
the mission of theii lives. The evil habits of cannot go in a 
year or two. 

We may not forcibh dispossess the Zamindars and 'ialuk- 
dars of their thousands ol bighas. And among whom shall wt* dis¬ 
tribute them? We need not dispossess them. 'IIkw only need a 
change of heart. When that is done, and when they learn to melt 
at their tenants’ woe, they will hold their lands in tiusl for them, 
will give them a major part of the produce keeping only suffuient 
fojr themselves. *Wc had better wait for that day until the Giet'k 
Knlertds* someone will say, I do not think so. I think that the 
world is moving towards peace t,e. Akimsa. The way of violence 
ha^ been tried for ages and found wanting. Let no one believe 
that the people of Russia, Italy, and other countries are happy 
or are independent. The sword of Damocles is always hanging 
«3fver their heads. Those who have the good of the Indian agri- 
jfOilltndribts at heart must pin their faith on non-violence and plod 
oHi Those who think of other methods arc vainly flattering them- 
With the hope of success. The agriculturist never figures in 
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their calculations, or at any rat^ they do not know their condi** 
lion. 

What I have said above applies equally to the sowka^ and 
other exploiiois. Nothins; but their own profit appeals to them. 
But there too lh<‘ remedy is the moral education of both. The 
oppressed need no other education except in Satyagraha and non- 
co-operation. A slave is a shwe because he consents to slavery. If 
tiaining in physical resistance is possible, why should that in spi¬ 
ritual 1 csistanre be impossible ^ If we know the use of the body why 
can we not know the use and power of the soul?—i 7 , 4-2-26,^45, 

Position of Labour: Later Views 

*'{>7. Q^. What is youi opinion about the social cconolrnics 
of Bolsluvism and how lar do >011 think they arc lit to be copied 
by oui count I) ^ 

A. I mu t (unless tli.it I Jj.oe not yet been able fully to un¬ 
derstand the meaning ol Uolsiuvisni. All that I knc'/ Is that it 
aims at the .abolition ol the institution of pri\ate property. I’liis 
is onl> an applicatimi of the ethical ideal ol non-possession in the 
i<*alm of economics and il the people adopted tliis ideal of their 
own accord 01 could be made to acccjit it by means of peaceful 
pensuasiou thtic' would be nothing like it. But from what I know 
of Bolshevism it not onh docs not pic elude the use of force but 
ft eel) sanctions it for the cxpiopiiation ol piivatc piopcrty and 
maintaiiung the collective State ownership of the same. And if 
that is so I have no hesit.ition in saying that the Bolshevik regime 
in its presiiit lc»rm cannot last ior long. For it is my firm convic¬ 
tion that nothing cuiduring can be built on violence. Bui be that 
as it may there is no questioning the lact that th» Bolshevik ideal 
has hi hind il the purest s<acrif]cc of countless inen and women 
w*ho have given up their all foi its sake, and an ideal that is san¬ 
ctified by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go 
in t iiin: the noble example of their renunciation will be embla- 
7onid for over and quicken and purify the ideal as time passes* 
—1/, 15-11-2B, 381. 

288. Qj How exactly do you think the Indian princes* 
landlords, mill-owners and money-lenders and other profiteers lure 
enriched? 

A, At the present moment by exploiting the masses. 

Can these classes be enriched without the exploitaiioh 
of the Indian workers and peasants? 
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4 * To a certain extent, yes. 

Q,. Have these classes any social justification to live more 
comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant who docs the 
work which provides their wealth? 

4 . No justification. My idea of society is that while we are 
born equal, meaning that we have a right to equal o]iport unity, 
all have not the same capacity. It is, in the nature ot things, im¬ 
possible. For ii.stance, all cannot have the s.imr height, or colour 
or degree of intelligence, etc; therefore in the nature ofthimys?, 
some will have ability to earn more and others less. People with 
talents will have more, and they will utilize their talents for 
this purpose. If they utilize their t.i!<‘nts kindly, they w'ill be 
performing the work of the State- Such people exist trustcei, 
on no other terms. I would allow a man of intellcd to earn 
more, I would not cramp his talent.*^ But the bulk of his greater 
earnings must be used foi the good of the State, )usl as ihe iiv.ome 
of all earning sons of the father go to ih(‘ t ominon family fund. 
They would have their oainiugs only as tnistees. It may be that I 
would fail miseiahly in this. But that is what I am .sailing tor. 

The masses do not today see in landlords and other ptofit- 
eers their enemy; but the consciousness of the wrong tlonc 
to them by these classes has to be created in them. I do not itadi 
the masses to regaid the cajntalists as Llicir eiiLmio, but 1 leach 
them that they are their own enemies. Non-co-operatois never 
told the people that tlic British or General Dyci wen* bad, hut 
that they were tlu victims of a system. So that, th'* ssstem must 
be destroyed and not the indHidual. 

The zamindar is merely a tool of a system. It is not nece¬ 
ssary to take up a movement against them at the same time as 
against the British system. It is possible to distinguish between 
the two. But, we had to tell the people not to pay to the zamindars, 
because, out of this money the zamindais i)aid to the Govern- 
mctit. JBut, we have no quarrel with the zamindars as such, so 
long as they act well by the tenants. — 17 , 26-11-31, 368. cf. 
306, 414. 

289. He was no lover of the zamindari system. He had ofum 
spdken against it; but he frankly confe.ssed that he was not the 
enemy of the zamindars. He owned no enemies. The best way 
ti 0 bring about reform in tbc economic and social systems, whose 

cr. 276 
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evils wctc admittedly many, was through the royal road o^ aelf^ 
suiTering. Any departure from it only resulted in merely changing 
the foim of the evil that was sought to be liquidated violently. 
Violcnee was incapable of destroying the evil root and branch. 
— 30-3-47. 87. 

An Appeal to the Upper Claases 

290. Ihf village work frightens ns. We who arc townbred 
hnd it trying to take to the village life. Our bodies in many cases 
do not lespond to the haid life. But it is a difficulty which we 
hav( to face boldly, even heioically, if our desire is to establish 
S^^ataj foi the pc'oplc, not substitute one class rule by another, 
which may be even woise. Hitherto the villagers have died in their 
thou ands so that we might live. Now we might have to die 
so that they ma> live. The diffeiencc will be fundamental. 
The tornun have died unknowingly and involuntarily. Their 
enforced sacrifice had degiaded us. If now wc die knowingly 
and ^\illln^lv, 0111 saciifice will ennoble us and the whole nation. 
Let us not flinch from the netcssaiy sacrifice, if we will live 
as an independent self-respecting nation. — 17 , 17-4-24, 130. 

291. A model 7aniindai would therefore at once reduce 
much of the buiden the ryot is now bearing. He would come 
in intimate touch with the ryots and know their wants and in- 
jc-ct hope into them in the place of despair which is killing the 
very life out of them. He will not be satisfied with the ryots* 
ignorance of the laws of sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce 
himself to poverty in order that the ryot may have the necessaries 
of life. He will study the economic condition of the ryots under 
his care, establish schools in which he will educate his own 
childien side by side with those of the ryots. He will punfy the 
\U 1 a^e well and the village tank. He will teach the ryot to sweep 
hts loads and clean his latrines by himself doing this necessary 
laboui. He aviU thiow open without reserve his own gardens 
for the unrestricted use of the ryot. He will use as hospital, 
school, or the like most of the unnecessary buildings which 
he keeps for his pleasure. If only the capitalist class will read 
the signs of the times, revise their notions of God-given right 
to all they possess, in an incredibly short space of time tike acven 
hundred thousand dung-heaps which today pastl muster a 4 
villages can be turned into abodes of peace, health and eotnfbxt. 
I ^ convinced that the capitalist, if he follows the Samixrid of 
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Japan, has nothing really to lose and everything to gain. 'Hiere 
i$ no othor choice than between voluntary .sUrrendet on the part 
of the capitalist of superfluitic'} and consequent acquisition of 
the real happiness of all on the one hand, and on the other, 
the impending chaos into which, if the capitalist does not wake 
up betimes, awakened but ignoiant, famishing millions will 
plunge the country and which not even the armed force that 
a powerful Government can bring into play can avert. — 37 ,* 
5^12-29, 396. 

Inbe Method of Securing Economic Justice 

292. Q,. How then will you bring about the trusteeship? 
Is it by persuasion? 

A. Not merely by verbal pci suasion I will concentrate 
on ray means. Some have called me the greatest revolutionary 
of my time. It may be fals , but I believe my tell to be a revolu¬ 
tionary — a non-violent revolutionary. My means ai e non-co- 
operation. No person can amass wealth without the co-operalion, 
willing or forced, of the people concerned. ~ 37 , 26-11-31, 369. 

293. The gieatcsl obstack in the path of non-violence 
is the presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that 
have sprung up from Biitish luh, the interests of monied men, 
speculators, scrip-holders, landholders, facloiv-owncrs and the 
like. All these do not always realize that tlicy aie living on 
the blood of the masses, and when they do, they become as callous 
as the British principals whose tools and agents they are. If like 
the Japanese Samurai they could but realize that they must give 
up their blood-stained gains, the battle is won for non-violence. 
It must not be difficult for them to see that the holding of millions 
^ a crime when millions of their own kith and kin are starving 
and that, therefore, they must give up their agency. No principal 
has yet been found able to work without faithful agents. 

But non-violence has to be patient with these as with tlie 
British principals. The aim of the non-violent worker must ever 
be to convert. He may not however wait endlessly. When there- 
the limit is reached, he takes risks and conceives plans of 
HjCtive sei^graha which may mean civil disobedience and the 
like. His patience is never exhausted to the point of giving up 
CBOed. — 37 , 6-2-30, 44. 

294. If you benefit the workets, the peasant and the 
likolQry-hatid^ can you avoid class war? 
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A. I can, most decidedly, if only the people will foUow 
the Don-violeni method* By the non-violent method* we seek 
not to destroy the capitalist, we seek to destroy capitaHstn* We 
invite the capitalist to regard himself as a trustee for those on 
whom he depends for the making, the retention and the increase 
of his capital. Nor need the worker wait for his conversion. If 
capital is power, so is Hork. J’ither power can be used destructively 
or creatively. Either is dependent on the other. Immediately 
the worker realizes his sliength, he is in a position to become a 
co-sharer with the capitalist instead of remaining his slavp. If 
he aims at becoming the sole owner, he will most likely be 
killing the hen that lavs golden eggs. Inequalities in intellige^ice 
and even opportunity will last till the end of time. A man living 
on the banks of a ii\ er has any day more oppoitunity of growing 
crops than one living in an arid dcseii. Bui if inequalities stare 
us in the face the essential equality too is not to be missed. Every 
man has an equal light to the necessaries of life even as birds and 
beasts have. And since cvtTy right cairic's with it a corresponding 
duty and the corresponding icinedy foi icsisting an attack upon 
it, it is m<iely a matter ol finding out the corresponding duties 
and remedies to vindicate the elementary equalil^. The corres¬ 
ponding duty is t<> labour with my limbs and the corresponding 
remedy is to non-co-opcialc with him who deprives me of the 
Iruit ol niv labour. And if 1 would recognize the fundamental 
equality, as I must, of tin* capitalist and the labemrer, 1 must not 
aim at his destruction. ] must strive lor Ins conveision. My non- 
co-opciation with him will open liis eyes to the wrong he may 
be doing. Nor need J be all aid of someone else taking my place 
when I have non-eo-opcraied. For I expert to influence my co- 
workers so as not to help the wrong-doing of the employer. This 
kind of education of the mass of woikcrs is no doubt a slow 
process, but as it is also the surest, it is necessarily the quickest. 
It can be easily demonstrated that destruction of the capitahsi 
must mean destruction in the cud of the worker; and as no 
human being is so bad as to be beyond redemption, no humtin 
being is so perfect as to warrant his destroying him whom he 
wrongly considers to be w'holly evil. — i 7 , 26-3-31, 49. 

295. There is in English a very potent woi*d, and you have 
it in French also; all the languages of the world have it—rit 
is ‘No^: and the secret that we have hit upon is that when Odpital 
wii^ts Labour to say *Ycs*, Labour roars out ‘No’, if it 
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* 3 Ho*. Antfl immediately LaWur comes to recognize that it has 
got its ehoice of saying *Ycs’ when it wants to say *Yes*, and 
‘No* when it wants to say ‘No’, Labour is free of Capital and , 
Capital has to woo Labour, And it would not matter in the slightest 
degree that Capital has guns and even poison gas at its disposaL 
Capital would still be perfectly helpless il Labour would assert 
its dignity by making good its ‘No\ Labour does not need to# 
retaliate, but Labour stands defiant receiving tht bullets and 
poison gas and still insists upoit its ‘No’. 

The whole reason wliy Labour so often fails is that instead 
of sterilizing Capital, as I have suggcit(‘d. Labour (I am speaking 
as a labourer myself) wants to sciit that capiLal and become 
capitalist itself in the worse sense of the term. And the capitalist* 
therefore, who is properly entrenched and organized, finding 
among labourers also candidates lor the same office, makes use 
of a portion of these to sup])rcss Laboiii. If wc really were not 
under the hypnotic spell, everyone of us, men and women, would 
recognize this rotk-boltom truth without the slightest difficulty. 
Having proved it for myself through d scries of experiments carried 
on in different departments of life, I am spraking to you with 
authority will paidon me for saying so) that w’hen I put 
this scheme before you, it w-is not as something suptihuman but 
as something within ihe grasp of (‘\( n labourer, niiUi or woman. 

Again, you will sf e what Labour is called upon to do un¬ 
der this scheme of non-violence is nothing moic than what the 
Swiss soldier docs under gun-fire, or the ordinary soldier who is 
armed fiom top to toe is called upon to do While he undoubtedly 
seeks to inflict death and destruction up«>n his adversary, he also 
carries his own life in his pocket. I want Labour, then to copy 
the courage of the soldier without copying the brute in the soldier 
namdy the ability to inflict death; and I suggest to you that a 
labourer who courts death and has the courage to die without 
even carrying arms, with no weapon of self-defence, shows a 
courage of a much higher degree than a man who is armed from 
top to toe. —/C, 394. 
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A CHAPTER ON CLASS WAR 

Nim-violciice imd Exploitadoni 

296. The principle of non-possession necessitates complete 
abstention from (‘xploitation in any form. — 

297. Non-viol(‘ncc* in the very nature of things is of no assi¬ 

stance in the defence of ill-gotten gains and immoral acts. — 
5-9-36, 236. ; 

298. In non-violent Swaraj, there can be no cncroachipent 
upon just lights; contrariwise no one can possess unjust ri^ts. 

- H , 25-3*39, 65. 

299. You have said that non-violence automatically solVes 
unemployment. You are light, for it rules out exploitation.— 
21-5-38, 121. 

Non-violence and Capital 

300. Qj Is it possible to defend by non-violence anything 
which can only be gamed through violence ? 

A, It followed from what Gandhiji had said above that 
what was gained by violence could not only not be defended by 
non-violence but the latter required the abandonment of the ill- 
gotten gains. 

Qj, Is the accumulation of capital possible except through 
violence whether open or tacit? 

A, Such accumulation by private persons was impossible 
except through violent means, but accumulation by the State in 
a non-violent society was not only possible, it was desirable 
and inevitable. 

Qj Whether a man accumulates material or moral wealth, 
he does so only through the help or co-operation of other members 
of society. Has he then the moral right to use any of it mainly 
for personal advantage? 

d. The answer was an emphatic no.^ —16-2-47, 

A Talk to Zasuimdars 

301. 0 ^. The Karachi Congress passed a resolution laying 
down the fundamental rights of the people, and since it rocogtd^ed 

* As originally drafted by Gandhiji. — N* K. B. 

^ 90 
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prpptrtyj nationalist xamindars have suppotted the 
But the new Socialist Party in the Congress threatens 
f^ilinction of private property. How would it aftect the Congress 
po^ty? Don’t you think, this will prc('ipilatc class war? Will you 
prevent it? 

A. The Karachi Resolution can be altered only by the open 
session of the next Congicss, but let me assure you that 1 shall be 
no party to dispossessing propcitied classes of their private pro- 
pert) without just cause. My objective is to reach your heart and 
convert you so that you may hold all your private property in 
trust for your tenants and use it piimarily for their welfare. 1 am 
aware of the fact that within the ranks of the Congress a new 
party, called the Socialist Party is coming into being, and I can¬ 
not say what would happen if that party succeeds in carrying the 
Congress with it. But 1 am quite clear that if stuctly honest and 
unchallengeable referendum ol oui millions WTie to be taken, they 
would not vote for the wholesale expropriation of the propertied 
classes* I am working foi the co-operation and co-ordination of 
capital and labour, of landloid and tenant. It is open to you to 
join the Congress as mucli as it is open to the poorest by paying 
tile fee of annas four and subsciibing to the C^longre.ss ciced. 

But I must utter a note of warning. 1 have always told mill- 
owunus that they are not exclusive ounejs of mills and workmen 
are equal sharers in ownership. In the same way, I would tell you 
that ownership of your land belongs its much to the ryots as to 
you, and you may not squander your gains in luxurious or extra¬ 
vagant living, but must use them for the well-being of ryots. 
Once you make your ryots expeiicace a sense of kinship with you 
and a sense of security that their inteiests as members of a family 
will never suffer at your hands, yon may be sure that there can¬ 
not be a clash between you and them and no class war. 

Class war is foreign to the essential genius of India, which 
is capable of evolving communism on the fundamental rights of 
all on equal justice. Ramwtajya of my dream ensures rights alike 
of prince and pauper. 

*You may be sure that I shall throw the whole weight of my 
influence in preventing class war. Supposing that there is an 
attempt Uiyusdy to deprive you of your property, you will find 
me fighting on your side. 

(J,* We propose to support Congress candidates in the next 
Anembty elections. Bat we have oUr misgivings about the policy 
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they will adopt in the Assembly, Could you persuade the Partial- 
mcniary Board to dispel our fears? 

A. I invite you to discuss the with the members of the 
Parliamentary Board. 1 know, however that no member Will talk 
of expropriation or extinction of private property. They will 
certainly insist on radical reform in your relations with the ryots, 
but that should be no new thing to you. Even Sii Malcolm Haily 
and Lord Irwin appealed to you to realize and live up to the 
spirit of the times. If you will only do this, you may be sure we 
shall be able to ('volve indigenous socialism of the purest type.^ 

Socialism and communism of the West arc based on certain 
conceptions which arc lundamcnlally different from ours, pne 
such conception is their belief in essential selfishness of human 
nature. I do not subscribe to it for I know that the essential diff¬ 
erence between man and the brute is that the former can respond 
to the call of the spirit in him, can rise supeiior to the passions 
that he owns in common with the bruU* and, therefore, superior 
to selfishness and violence, whirh belong to the brute nature 
and not to the immortal spirit of man. That is the fundamental 
conception of IlinduLm, which has )rais ol penance and auste¬ 
rity at the back of discovery of thii truth. That is why, whilst 
we have had saints who have worn out their bodies and laid 
down their lives in order to exploie the sc'crets of the soul, we 
have had none, as in the West, who Laid down their lives in v'X- 
ploring the remotest or the hi<4hest regions of the earth. Our 
socialism or communism should, therefore, be based on non¬ 
violence and on harmonious co-opiialion of labour and capital, 
landlord and tenant. 

There' is nothing in the Congress creed or policy that need 
frighten you. All your fears and misgivings, permit me to tell 
you, are those of guilty conscience. Wipe out injustices you may 
have becui consciously oi unconsciously guilty of, and shed all 
fear of Congress and Congressmen. Once you turn a new leaf in 
relations between zamindais and ryots, you will find us on your 
side guarding your private rights and property. 

When I say ‘us’, I have Pandit Jawaharlal also in mind, 
for I am sure that on this essential principle of non-violence 
there is no difference between us, He does indeed talk of national¬ 
ization of property, but it need not frighten you. The nation, 
cannot own property except by vesting it in indivxduabi. tt 
simply ensures its just and equitable use, and prevents all |)os$ible 
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xmsttse; and I do not think you can have any possible objection 
to holding your property for the benefit of the ryots, R;^ots them¬ 
selves have no greater ambition than to Ih e in peace and freedom 
And they will never grudge your possession of property provided 
you use it for them, — ABP, 2-8-34. 

On Glass War 

302. 0 ^. Do you think co-operation between the exploited 
and the exploiters is at all possible to attain the ideals you stand 
for? Do you not think that the time has come when the Congress 
should take a definite stand for the rights of the masses irrespective 
of the interests of the capitalists and the landlords? Do you not 
think that it is not possible 10 organize the masses effectively 
on the 11 uionalistic j^iogrammo, .uid workers have no need or 
no othei allernatn'e hut to array themselves against the ('apitalists 
and landlords and for the (xploilcd tenants .iiui Kibour.'* Do you 
not think that a class war is inevitable and iuleitsh'd classes 
must perish for the sake of a greater humanity? 

A. 1 ne\er said that dine should bv' (o-operation between 
the exploitfT .uid the exploited so lo^ig as exploitation and the 
will to exploit persists. Only I do not believe that the capitalists 
and the landloids an* all exploiters by an inluTcnt necessity, or 
that there is a basic or irn tom liable antagonism between their 
inteiesis anti those of the ma^^es. All exploitation is based on 
co-operation, willing or Itu'ctd, c'l the cxploiud. However much 
wr may detest admitting it, the fat t nmaiiis that there would 
be no exploilatitm if people refuse 10 obes the exploiter. But self 
comes in and we hug the chains ti'ct hind us. This must cease. 
What is needed is not the extinction of landlords and capitalists, 
but a transtbrmation of the existing reh.tionship between them 
and the masses into something healthier arul porer.jjj^"^ _ 

Vou ask ‘whether the time has not come when the Congress 
should stand for the rights of the masses as opposed to the inteicsts 
of the capitalists and the landlords*. My reply is that c\X‘r since 
the Congress has come on the scene, it has done nothing else, 
whether it was dominated by the Moderates or the Extremists. 
From its very inception under A. O. Hume, it has sought to 
represent the masses. That indeed was its origin; and a study 
of the history of nearly half a century would prove to the hilt 
that Congress has been all through progressively representative 
(Sf the masKses. 


■'JxWlv'-v, 
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Bo I not think that the time has come vhen Gongrm 
should take a definite stand for the rights of the masses irrespective 
of the interests of the capitalists and the landlords ? No. We, the 
so-called friends of the masses will only dig our and their graves 
if we took that stand. I would like to use the landlords and the 
capitalists for the service of the masses, as the late Sir Surendra 
Nath used to do. We must not sacrifice the interests of the 
masses to the capitalists. Wc must not play their game. We must 
trust them to tht measuic ol their ability to surrender their gains 
for the service of the masses. 

Do \ou think that the so-called privileged classes ^re 
altogethci devoid of nationalistic sentiments? If ^oa think »o, 
you will be doing grave injustice to them and disservice to the 
cause of the masses. Arc not the\ too exploited by the rulers? 
TlK*y arc not insusceptible to the higher appeal. It has been 
my invariable experience that a kind word uttered, goes home 
to them. If we win their confidence and put thc'm at thcii ease, 
wc will find that they arc not averse to progressively sharing 
their riches with the masses. 

Moreover, Jet us ask ourselves how much we have done 
to identify ourselves with the masses. Have we bridged the gulf 
between the surging millions and us? Let us, who live in glass 
houses, not throw stones. To what extent do you share the life 
of the masses? I confess that with me, it is still an aspiration. Wc 
ourselves have not completcdv shed the habits of living that we 
say that the capitalists arc notorious for. 

The idea of class war docs not appeal to me. In India a 
class war is not only not inevitable, but it is avoidable if we have 
understood the message of non-violence. Those who talk about 
class war as being inevitable, have not understood the implications 
of non-violence or have understood them only skin-deep. 

Q,. How can the rich help the poor without the rich being 
poor themselves? Richness or capitalism is a system which tries 
to perpetuate the colossal difference between capital and labotir 
in order to maintain its position and status. Is it therefore possible, 
to effect any compromise between them without greatly injuring 
the interests of either? 

A. The rich can help the poor by using their riches not 
for sdfish pleasure, but so as to subserve the interests of the poor. 
If they do so, there wiD not be that unbridgeable gulf that today 
exists between the haves and the have-nots. 
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0afis divisions th^rc witl be, but they will then be honzontAl, 
not vertical. 

Let us not be obsessed with catch^words and seductive 
slogans imported from the West. Have we not our distinct Eastern 
tradition ? Arc we not capable ol finding oui own solution to the 
qnesdon of capital and labour*’ What is the system of Varm- 
sArama but a means of harmoniring the difference between high 
and low, as well as between capital and labour? All that comes 
from the West on this subject is tarred with the brush ol violence. 
I object to it because I have seen the wreckage that lies at the 
end of this road. The inoie thinking set tven in the West today 
stand aghast at the ab>ss for whuh tlicir system is heading. And 
1 owe whate\ei influence 1 have in the West to my ceaseless 
endeavour to find a solution which promises an escape from the 
vicious circle of violence and exploitation. I ha\e been a sympa¬ 
thetic student of the We stein social order and I have discovered 
that underlying the fever that fills the soul of the West there is 
a restless search foi truth. I value that spirit. Let us studv our 
Eastern institutions in that spirit of scientific enquiry and we 
shall evolve a truer sonahsin and a truer communism than the 
world has yet dreamed of. It is surtdy wrong to presume that 
Western socialism or communism is the last word on the question 
of mass poverty. — .IBP, 3-8-34 

303. Gandhiji wanted to say a few words to the workmen 
in the workmen’s locaIit\. He hope*d that there was no distinction 
between the Hindus and the Muslims m labour. They were all 
labourers. If the communal canker entered the labour ranks, 
both will weaken labour and therefore themselves and the country. 
Labour was a great leveller of all distinctions. If they realized 
that truth, he would like them to go a step further. Labour, 
because it chose to remain unintelligent, either became subset vumt 
or insolently believed in damaging capitalists’ goods and marlii- 
ncry or even in killing capitalists. He was a labourer by convic¬ 
tion and a bhangi. As such his interests were bound with those 
of labour. As such he wished to tell them that violence would 
never save them. They would be killing the goose that laid golden 
eggs. What he had been saying for years was that labour was far 
superior to capital. Without labour, gold, silver and copper were 
a nsdieai burden* It was labour which extracted precious ore from 
th^ Itouftdb of the earth. He could quite conceive labour existing 
tbctal. Labour was priceless, not gold. He wanted 
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imrriagie between capital and labour* They could work wonders 
in co-operation. But that could happen only when labour was 
intelligent enough to co-operate with itself and then offer co¬ 
operation with capital on terms of honourable equality* Capital 
controlled labour because it knew the ait of combination. Drops 
in separation could only fade away; drcjps in co-operation made 
the ocean which carried f)n its broad bosom ocean greyhounds. 
Similarly, if all the labourers in any part of the world combined 
together they could not be tempted by higher wages or helplessly 
allow themselves to be attracted for, say, a pittance. A true 
anil non-violent cr)mbination of labour would act like a magnet 
attracting to it aM the needed capital. Capitalists would ^then 
exist only as trustees. When that happy day dawned, there w^uld 
be no different c beUveen capital and labour. Then labour Will 
have ample food, cood and sanitary dwellings, all the necessary 
education for thtii children, ample leisure for self-education 
and proper medical assistaii-'e. 7-9-47. 31 '- 

304. The corrc'sponclciit is wrong in suggesting that I do 
not believe m the existence of class struggle. What I do not 
b(‘U<'\e in is the necessity of lomcnting and keeping it up, I 
entertain a growing belnl that it is perfectly possible to avoid 
it. ’I’bcrc is no virtue in loinenting it, as there is in preventing 
it. The con diet between monied classes and labourers is merely 
seeming. When labour is iiitclligcnL enough to organize itself 
and learns to act as one man, it will have the s«\me weight as 
money if not much greater. The conflict is really between intelli¬ 
gence and tHiintelligcncc. Sin eh it will be folly to keep up such a 
conflict. IJnintelligencc must be removed. 

Money has its use in'! much as labour. After all money 
is a token of exchange. A person having 25 rupees htis say 50 
labourers per day .it his disposal, regarding 8 as. as the wage 
for a day of eight hours. A labourer who has 49 fellow labourers 
working in unison with him is even with the person who has 
Rs. 25, I'hc advantage, if any, will be with the one who has 
monopoly of labour. If both arc even there will be harmony. 
The problem therefore is not to set class against class, but to edu¬ 
cate labour to a sense of its dignity. Ivlonicd men after all fbrtn 
a microscopic minority in the world. They will act on the square, 
intniecliatcly labour rcaliacs its power and yet acts on the square. 
To inflame labour against monied men is to perpetuate class 
hatred and all the evil consequences flowing from it. The strUe 
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is a vicious circle to be avoided at any cost. It is an admission 
of weakness, a sign of inferiority complex. The moment labour 
recognizes its own dignity, money will find its rightful place, i. e. 
it will be held in trust for labour. For labour is more than money. 

— /r, 16-10-45, 285. 

I4lqq|< i a tipg Glass Interests by Conversion 

305. Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not 
by effecting the destruction of a few millionaires, but by removing 
the ignorance of the poor and teaching them to non-co-operate 
with their exploiters. That will convert the exploiters also. I 
have even suggested that ultimately it will lead to both being 
equal partners. Capital as such is not evil; it is its wrong use 
that is evil. Capital in some form or other will always be needed. 

— Hf 28-7-40, 219. cf. 326, 364. 

306. The money-lender who is inevitable today will gradu¬ 
ally eliminate himself. 

Q,. But what about the zamindar? Would you eliminate 
him? Would you destroy him? 

A. I do not want to destro) the zamindar, but neither 
do I feel that the zamindar is inevitable. I expect to convert 
the zamindais and other capitalists by the non-violent method, 
and therefore there is for me nothing like an inevitability of class 
conflict. For it is an essential part of non-violence to go along 
the line of least resistance. The moment the cultivators of the 
soil realize their power, the zamindari evil will be sterilized. 
What can the poor zamindar do when they say that they will 
simply not work the land unless they are paid enough to feed 
and clothe and educate themselves and their children in a decent 
manner. In reality the toiler is the owner of what he produces. 
If the toilers intelligently combine, they will become an irresi¬ 
stible power. Thai is how I do not see the necessity of class con¬ 
flict. If I thought it inevitable, I should not hesitate to preach 
it and teach it. — B, 5-12-36, 338. 

307. (Speaking to the vast crowd gathered at the public 
meeting at Britidaban, Bihar, Oandhiji said:) 

I believe that the land you cultivate should belong to you, 
but H caimot be your own aU at once, you cannot force it foom 
the Non-violence 1 $ the only way, consciousness of 

j yOwr own power is the only way. —20-5-39, 133. 
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308, Real socialism has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors who taught: ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where then 
is the boundary line? Man is the maker of that line and he can 
therefore unmake it.* Gopal literally means shephard; it also 
means God. In modern language it means the State i. e. the 
People. That the land today does not belong to the people is 
too true. But the fault is notin the teaching. It is in us who have 
not lived up to it. 

I have no doubt that we can make as good an approach 
to it as is possible for any nation, not excluding Russia, and 
that without violence. The most effective substitute for violent 
dispossession is the wheel with all its implications. Land and all 
propel ty is Ins who will work it. Unfortunately the workers are 
or have been kept ignorant of this simple fact. 

Continuous unemployment has induced in the people a 
kind of laziness which is most depressing. Thus whilst the alien 
rule is undoubtedly responsible for the growing pauperism of 
the people, we aie more responsible for it. If the middle-class 
people, who betrayed their trust and bartered away the economic 
independence of India for a mess of pottage, would now realize 
thcii eiror and take the message of tlic wheel to the villagers and 
induce them to shed their laziness and work at the wheel, we 
can ameliorate the condition of the people to a great extent. 
—//, 2 -t- 37 , 375. 

The Farmer’s Share 

309. Q,- We agice that intrinsically a movement lor reduc¬ 
ing the share of the owner from half to a third of the crop is justi¬ 
fied. But could not the present Tehhaga Movement in Bengal be 
postponed until such time as the affected persons can be smoothly 
absorbed in other occupations according to some long-term plan 
sponsored by the State? 

We know you have said that the only way to effect such a 
radical transformation in society is through non-violence. But 
interested parties will sleep over that portion of your advice and 
parade your moral support to their demand and carry on the Mo¬ 
vement in their own violent way. Hence, is it not wrong for you 
to lend support to the Movement under the present circumstances 
when there is every chance of the entire middle class of Bengnl 
being completely ruined as a result ? The common villager will 
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also suffer no less because he ’oill also be depiived of the sci\iccs 
now being rendered to the village economy by them. 

A, In reply, Gandhiji uttered the warning that he only dealt 
with principles as he knew them. He had not ‘studied the lt>cal 
question. Therefore, the questioner ran the risk ol his ignor<(nce 
causing injustice. 

He felt that the question betrayed exaggeration on the part 
of the questioiier. There was no ruin impending the hu)illord. 
His land was not being confiscated. His portion, which he could 
take evexi if he was in Timbuctoo, was menly to !)(' lediKcd fiom 
50% <0 33%. He could see no ruin in the proposal. He was 
afraid that th-‘\ were too much obsessed by the cominimat ques¬ 
tion. They should rise above it and (xamin(' every probhni strict¬ 
ly on merits. Then they wo\ild never go wrong. Therefore ihey 
should acrcpi the moral principle underlying the demand ioi a*- 
duetion ff th(‘ owner’s share and work for solid amtudrnents in 
which lliey were likely to succeed. T^et them iK»t face eonfiscation 
rather than moderate reduction. Lot them remember that for 
yt^ars past India had lived through roiifiseatiou. Industry ef'er 
industry had bi'en mined and both the artisans as wed as tlic 
farmers of India hid been progressively reduced to poverty. 

It the desired change were brought about through non-viol- 
ent means, tii' world v\ould not be deprived olbht taknts of the 
classes, but then the latlei would not oxer rise them at tlic cxipense 
of the labourers. In the non-violent order of the luture, the land 
would belong to I lie State, for had it not been said 'iabhi bfntmi 
Oopalki^? Under such dispensation, there would be no waste of 
talents and labour. This would be impossible through violent 
means. Ii was therefore a truism to say that the utter ruin of the 
landowner brought about through violence would also iny^ve 
the ruin of the labourcis in the end. If the landowne^ ti^efoie, 
acted wisely, no party would lose. — Jij 9-3-47, 57* \r 

310. I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are 
friendly towards me and do not fear me. They know that I desire 
to end capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most adt’an- 
ced socialist or even communist. But our methods differ, our lan¬ 
guages differ. My theory of ‘trusteeship* is no make-shift, certainly 
no camouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other theories. 
It has the sanction of philosophy and religion behind it. That pos- 
sesscHtl of wealth have not acted up to the theory does not prove 
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its faMty; it proves the weakness of the wealthy. No other theory 
is compatible with non-violence. In the non-violent method the 
wrong-doer compasses his own end, if he does not undo the 
wrong. For, either through non-violent non-co-operation he is 
made to see his error, or he finds himself completely isolated. — 
N, 16-12-39, 376. 

For the Princes 

311. A kind of nervousness creeps over me as I think of 
the Princes of India, although I have the privilege of knowing 
many and some even intimately. My nervousness arises frpra the 
painful knowledge that they are a creation of the British rulers. 
Though some of them pre-existed before the British advent, their 
existence thereafter depended solely on British goodwill, which 
in Jts turn depended upon the price the then incumbents paid for 
that commodity. The present incumbents arc sole creation of the 
Imperial Power. Its simple frown can undo them. 

But they need not feci so helpless if they could consider them¬ 
selves as an integral part of the nation instead of being, as they 
arc, an integral part of the Imperial machine. If the macliine top¬ 
ples they may disappear unless they become part of and depend 
upon the nation. 

The Empire is going either by the will of tin British people 
or by the force of circumstances beyond their control. India shall 
not always be a slave country. Will the Piinccs march with the 
times or must they remain tied to the Imperial chariot-wheel ? 
If they take their courage in both their hands and make common 
cause with the nation they can run the risk of dispossession. 

This I admit is a heroic step. They can adopt the middle 
course. They may earn the goodwill of their people by sharing 
their powers with them. They will never be able to retain their 
absolutism for all time. But they may certainly hope to retain 
much if they can secure the contentment and active co-operation 
of the people within their jurisdiction, in the administration of 
their own affairs. I think it is wrong of the Princes to let their 
critics say of their people that they are too backward to deserve 
freedom. It is a reflection on them. The people in the States be¬ 
long to the same stock as those outside their Orders. The Princes 
can lose nothing by being liberal. And they can lose everything 
by holding on to their autocracy. 
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For my part I desire not abolition, but conversion of their 
autocracy into truslceshipj not in name but in reality* The arbi¬ 
trary powers they enjoy should go. The liberty of the people 
should not depend upon the will of an individual however noble 
and ancient may be his decent. Nor can any person, whether 
prince or a princely zamindar or merchant, be the sole owner 
and disposer of possessions hereditary or self-acquired. Every in¬ 
dividual must have the fullest liberty to use his talents consist¬ 
ently with equal use by his neighbours but no one is endtled 
to the arbitrary use of the gains from the talents. He is part of 
the nation or say the social structure sunounding him. Therefore 
he can only use his talents not for self only but for the social stru¬ 
cture of which he is but a part and on w’hosc sufferance he lives. 
Ihe present inequalities are surely due to people’s ignorance. 
With a growing knowledge of their natural strength, the inecjuali- 
tics must disappear. If the revolution is brought about by violence 
the position wall be reversed, but not altered for the bettoi. With 
non-violence, i. e. (onversion, the new era which people hop(‘ for 
must be bom. My approach and appeal arc in terms of non-vio¬ 
lence pure and undefiled. The French have a noble motto in 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. It is a heritage not for the French 
only but for all mankind. 

What the French never realized is open to us to do. Will 
the Princes and the princely land-holders and merchants take the 
lead? It is for them to take the lead not for the have-nots, w'ho 
have nothing to share with anybody except their pauperism ami 
abjectness. I am addressing weekly appeals to the British Power. 
They arc made exactly in the same friendly spirit as this is. '1 he 
British may not respond. If the haves, w'ho arc in fact the pillars 
on which the mighty British Power rests, can realize their obvi¬ 
ous duty, the British Power must yield. 1 1 was because 1 had de¬ 
spaired of response from the pillars, that I have thought of mov¬ 
ing the masses on whom the pillars rest. I may not leave a single 
stone unturned to avoid, if 1 can, what is undoubtedly a great 
risk. Hence this appeal. —Hf 13-8-412, 249. 

Th» Theory of Tmoteoship 

312. (2^. You have asked rich men to be trustees. Is it implied 
that tliey should give up private cKWkrship in their property and 
create out of it a trust Valid in the eyes of law and managed 
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dcmc}cra.iicAlly? How will the successor of the present incumbent 
be determined on his demise? 

A. In answer Gandhiji said that he adhered to the position 
taken by him yean ago that everything belonged to God and was 
from God. Therefore it was for His people as a whole, not for a 
particular individual. When an individual had more than his pro¬ 
portionate poition he became a trustee of that poition for God’s 
])oople. 

God who was all-powerful had no need to store. He created 
from day to day, hence men .ilso should in theory live from day 
to day and not stock things. If this truth was imbibed by the 
people gcneralK, it would become legalized and trusteeship would 
become a legalized institution. He wished it beeame a gift Ifom 
India to the world. Then there w'ould be no exploitation and no 
ies<rves as in Australia and other countries for White men and 
tht‘ir postf'rii\. In these distinctions lay the sc'cds ol a war moie 
viruh'nt than the last two. As to the successor, the trustee in office 
would have the right to nominate his successor subject to legal 
sanction. - II, 29,-2-47, 3e). 

3h3' Q. HfAv would the successor of a trustee be deter¬ 
mined? Will he euilv have the light of pioposing a name, the 
light of firalization bang vested in the State? 

/j. As he had said yesterday, choic<‘ should be given to the 
oiiginal ownti who became the first trustee, but the choice must 
be liualized by the Stale. Such arrangement puts a check on the 
State* as w’ell as the individual. 

0 . When the replacement of private by public property 
thus l ikes place through the operation of the theory of trustee¬ 
ship, the ownership \cst in the Stale, which is an instrument 
ot \ iolence, or in associations of a voluntary character like village 
e ommunes and municipalities, which may, of course, derive their 
lina’ authority from State-made laws? 

A, That question involved some confusion of thought. Legal 
(wvneiship in the transformed condition was vested in the trustee, 
not in the State. It was in order to avoid confiscation that die 
doctrine of trusteeship came into play, retaining for society the 
ability of the original owner in his own right. 

Nor did he, the speaJker, hold that the State must always 
be based on violence. It might be so in theory, but the practice 
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of the theory dcinanded a Stale which would for the most part 
he b^ed on non-violence, —//, 16-2^47, 25. 

314. To the landlords he said that if what was said aerainst 
them was true, he would warn them that their days weic number¬ 
ed. They could no longer continue as lords and mastci's. They 
had a bright future if they became the trustees of the poor kimns. 
He had in mind not trustees in name but in reality. Such trust¬ 
ees would take nothing for themselves that their labour and care 
did not entitle them to. Then they would lind that no law would 
be able to touch them. The kimns would be their friends. —//, 

4-5*4 7> 134- 

3^5‘ Qy You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a capitalist 
should be a trustee for the poor. Do vou think that any such 
exist today.** Or do you expect them to be so transformed? 

A. IJthink that some very few exist even to-day, though not 
in the fullTscnsc of the term. They arc certainly moving in that 
direction. It can, however, be asked whether the present Rajas 
and others can be expected to become trustees of the poor. If they 
do not become trustees of their own accord, force of circumstances 
wall compcljthe teform unless they court utter destruction. When 
Panchajaf Raj is establivshed, public opinion will do what violence 
can never do. The present power of the zamindars, the capitalists 
and the Rajas can hold sway only so long as the common people 
do not realize their own strength. If the people non-co-operate 
with the evil of zomindari or capitalism, it must die of inanition. 
In Pajichayat Raj only the Panckayat will be obeyed and the Pan- 
chayat can only work through the laws of their making. — H, 
1-6-47, 172. 
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VIII 

THE CONGRESS IN RELATION TO THE 
CLASSES AND THE MASSES 

The Character of the Congress 

316. I do not considei the Congress as a parly organiza- 
tion, even as the British Parliament, though it contains all parlies, 
and has one party or other dominating it from time to time, is 
not a party organization. I shall ventiue to hope that all parties 
will cherish the Congress as a national organization providing a 
platfoim for all parties to appeal to thi Nation, witli a view to 
moulding its policy, and I would endeavour so to mould the 
policy of the League* as to make tht Congress retain its no-party 
national chaiactor. - Siia, 326. 

317. The Congress represents the whole of India. The Con¬ 
gress from its very inception has not been of any particular groove 
or any paiticular colour or caste or of any particular province. It 
has claimed, c\er since its birth, to repiescnt the whole nation 
and on your behalf I have made the claim that you represent not 
only th<‘ registered mcmbcis of the Congicss but the entire nation. 
(A.I.C.C. speech of 8-8-42)— ABP^ 9-8-42. 

318. Let us undei stand the functions of the Congress. For 
internal growth and administration it is as good a democratic 
organization as any to be found in the world. But this democratic 
organization has been brought into being to fight the greatest 
imperialist power living. For this external work, therefore, it has 
to be likened to an army. As such, it ceases to be democratic. 
The Central authority possesses plenary powers, enabling it to 
impose and enforce discipline on the various units working under 
it, . . . 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when 
there is active war in the shape of civil resistance going on, it 
cannot, whilst the latter remains under suspension. But suspen*- 
Sion of Civil Disobedience does not mean suspension of war. 

* The Home Rule League of which he had become President after Mm. 
AmUe Besant. 
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The latter call only end when India has a constitution of her 
malcing. Till then, the Congress must be in the nature of an army* 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, 
has to centralize control and guide every department and every 
Congressman, however highly placed, and expect unquestioned 
obedience. The fight cannot be fought on any other terms. They 
say this is fascism, pure and simple; but they forget that fascism 
is the naked sword. Under it. . . should lose his head. The Con¬ 
gress is the very antithesis of fascism, because it is based on 
non-violence pure and undefiled. Its sanctions arc all moral. Its 
authority is not derived from the control of panoplied Black-Shirts. 

That is the glory and strength ol the Congi'css, not its weak¬ 
ness. Its authority is dciived from that non-violent attitude. It 
is the only purely non-violent political organization of importance, 
to my knowledge, throughout the world. And let it continue to 
be the boast of the Congress that it can (ommand the willing and 
hearty obedience from its follow ers, so long as tliey choose to be¬ 
long to it. — A.I.C.G. bulletin on (LP. Mimsterial Crisis (1937- 
38), 71-81.^ 

319. The Congress has a double function. It is a democratic 
organization in peace time. It bi'comes a non-violent army in ^va^- 
time. In its second capacity it has no voting power. Its will is 
expressed by its general whoever he may be. Every unit has to 
lender him willing obedience in thought, word and deed. Yes, 
even in thought, since the fight is non-violent.—//, 18-11*39, 

344 * 

Representing the Masses 

320. The Congress must cease to be a debating society ol 
talented lalvyers who do not leave their practice, but it must 
consist of producers and manufacturers, and those who would 
understand them, nurse them and voice their feelings. Practising 
lawyers can help by becoming silent workers and donois. I 
sympathize with them for their desire to b® in the limelight. But 
1 would urge them to recognize their limitations.^— 17 ,11-8-21,252. 

321. The Congress must progressively represent the masses. 
They are as yet untouched by politics. They have no political 
consciousness of the type our politicians desire. Their politics are 
confined to bread and salt—I dare not say butter, for millions do 
not know the taste of ghee or even oil. Their politics arc confined 
to communal adjustments. It is right however to say that wc the 
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politicians do n^pmcnt the masses in opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment. But if we be^in to use them before they are ready, we shali 
cease to represent them. We must first come in living touch with 
them by working for them and in their midst. We must share 
their sorrows, understand their difliruJlies and anticipate their 
wants. With the panahs we must be and see how we feel 

to clean the closets of the upper classes and have the remains of 
theii table thrown at us. Wc must see how wo like being in the 
boxes, miscalled hoases, of the labourers of Bombay. We must 
identify ourselves with the villagers who toil under the hot isun 
beating on their bent backs and see how wc would like to drink 
water from the pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes 
and pots and in which their cattle drink and roll. Then and not 
till then shall we truly ri'present the masses and they will, as surely 
as I am writing this, respond to every call. 

‘We cannot all do this, and if we arc to do this, good-bye to 
Swaraj for a thousand years and more,* some will sav. I shall 
sympathize with the objection. But I do claim that some of us at 
least will have to go through the agony and out of it only will a 
nation full, vigorous and free be born.— 27 , 11-9-24, 300. 

Interest of the Masses Supreme 

322. 1 may tell you that the Clongress does not belong to 
an> paiticular group ol m<-n. It belongs to all; but the protection 
ol the poor peasantr)’^, which forms the bulk of the population, 
must be its pumary interest. The Congress must, therefore, truly 
represent the poor. But that does not mean that all other classes 
^the middle classes, the capitalists or zamindars—^must go under. 
All that it aims at is that all other classes must subscribe to the in¬ 
terests of the poor. 

To me Hind Swaraj is the rule of all the people, is the rule 
of justice.— 27 , 16-4-31, 79, 78. 

323. Let there be no mistake as to what Puma Swaraj means 
to the Congress. It is*full economic freedom for the toiling milli¬ 
ons. It is no unholy alliance with any interest for their exploita¬ 
tion. — 27 , 16-4-31, 77. 

324. I will therefore state the purpose. It is complete free¬ 
dom from alien yoke in every sense of the term, and this for the 
sake of the dumb millions. Every interest, therefore, that is hostile 
to their interest, must be revised or must subside if it is not capable 
of revision;||p> 27 , 17-9-31, 263. 
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Swaraj 

325. I am afraid that for years to come India would be en¬ 
gaged in passiing legislation in order to raise tiie downtrodd<*n, 
the hillen, from the mire into which they have been sunk by the 
capitalists, by tlie landlords, by the sonsalled higher classes, and 
then, subsequently and scientifically, by the British rulers. If we 
are to lift these people from the mire, then it would be the 
bounden dui) of the National Government of India, in order to 
set its house in order, continually to give prefcreiu'e to these people 
and even free them from the burdens under which they arc being 
crushed. And, if the landlords, /amindars, monied men and those 
who are today enjoying privileges —I do not care whether they 
are Europeans or Indians —if they find that ihc)^ are discriminated 
against, I shall SYmpatluze with them, but I will not be able to 
helj> them, even if I could possibly do so, because I would seek 
their assistance in that process, and without their assistance it 
would not be possible to raise these people out ol the mire. 

Look at the condition, If you will, of the unioucJiables, if 
the law comes to their assistance and sets a]3art miles of territoiy, 
At the present moment they hold no land; they aie absolutely 
living at the mercy of tlie so-called higher castes, and also, let me 
say, at the mercy of the State. I'hey can be r« mov(‘d from one 
quarter to another without complaint and without being able to 
seek the assi^-tance of la\\. Well, the first act of the Legislature will 
then be to see that in oidc'r somewhat to equalize conditions, these 
people are given grants freely. 

From whose pockets are those grants to come? Not from 
the pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not going to drop money for 
the !»ake of the State. They will naturally come from the monied 
classes, including the Europeans. 

It will be, therefore, a battle between the haves and 
have-nots: and if that is what is feared, I am afraid the National 
Government will not be able to come into being if all the classes 
hold the pistol at the head of the dumb millions and say: *You 
shall not have a Government of your own unless you guarantee 
our possessions and our rights.’ 

I have got another formula also, hurriedly drafted because 
I drailed it here as I was listening to Lord heading and Sir 
Tej Qahadur Sapru. It is in connection with existing rights : 
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** No existing interest legitimately acquired and not being in conflict 
with the best interests of the nation in general, shall be interfered whh 
except in accordance with the law applicable to such mterests.** 

I certainly have in mind what you find in the Congress 
resolution in connection with the taking over by the incoming 
Government of obligations that are being today discharged 
by the British Government. Just as we claim that these obliga¬ 
tions must be examined by an impartial tribunal before they 
arc taken over by us, so should existing interests be subject to 
judicial scrutiny when necessary. There is no question, therefore, 
ol'repudiation but merely of taking over under examination tender 
audit. We have here some of us who have made a study ot the 
privilcgis and monopolies enjoyed by the Europeans, but let 
it not be merely Europeans: there are Indians — I have undoubt¬ 
edly several Indians in mind — who are today in possession of land 
which lias been practically given away to them not for any 
service rendered to the nation but for some service rendered, 
I cannot oven say to the Government, because I do not think 
that the Government has benefited, but to some official; and 
if you tell me that those concessions and those privileges are 
not to be examined by the Slate, I again till you that it will be 
impossible to run the machinery of Government on behalf of 
the have-nots, on behalf of the dispossessed. Hence, you will 
see that there is nothing slated here in connection with the Euro¬ 
peans. The second formula also is applicable equally to the 
Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, as it is applicable, say, 
to Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas and Sir Pherozc Sethna. 
If they ha\T obtained concessions which have been obtained 
because they did some service to the officials of the day and 
got some miles of land, well, if I had the possession of the Govern¬ 
ment I would quickly dispossess them, I would not consider 
them because they arc Indians, and I would just as readily 
dispossess Sir Hubert Carr or Mr. Benthall, however admirable 
they are and however friendly they are to me. The law will 
be no respecter of persons whatsoever. I give you that assurance. 
I am unable to go any further. So, that is really what is implied 
by ‘legitimately acquired* — that every interest must have been 
taintless, it must be above suspicion, like Caesar*s wife, and 
therefore, we shall expect to examine all these things when they 
come under the notice of the Government. 
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Then you have *not being in conflict with the best interests 
of the nation*. I have in mind certain monopolies legitimately 
acquired, undoubtedly, but which have been brought into being 
in conflict with the best interests of the nation. I-et me give you 
an illustration which will amuse you somewhat, but which is 
on natural ground. Take this white elephant wliich is called 
New Delhi. Crores have been spent upon it. Suppose that the 
future Gk)vetnment comes to the conclusion that seeing that wc 
have got this white elephant it ought to be turned to some use. 
Imagine that in Old Delhi there is a plague or cholera going 
on, and wc want hospitals for th<i poor people. What- are we 
to do? Do you suppose that the National Government will be 
able to build hospitals, and so on? Nothing of the kind. Wc 
will take charge of those buildings and put these plague-stricken 
people in them and use them as hospitals, because I contend 
that those buildings arc in Conflict with the best iiUrrcsts of the 
nation. They do not represent the millions of India. They may 
be representative of the monied men %vho arc sitting here at 
the table; they may be^representative of His Highness the Nawab 
Sahib of Bhc'pal, or Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, or of 
Sir Pheroze Sethna, or of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, but they are 
not representative of those who lack even a place to sleep and 
have not even a crust of bread to eat. If the National Government 
comes to the conclusion that that place is unnecessary, no matter 
what interests are concerned, they will be dispossessed, and they 
will be dispossessed, I may tell you, without any compensation, 
because, if you want this Government to pay compensation it will 
have to rob Peter and pay Paul, and that would be iinposnibie. 

It is a bitter pill which has got to be swallowed if a Govern¬ 
ment, as Congress conceives it, comes into being. In order to take 
away something from here, I have no desire to deceive you 
into the belief that everything will be quite all right. I want, 
on behalf of the Congress, to lay all the cards on the table. I 
want no mental reservation of any description whatsoever; 
and then, if the Congress position is acceptable, nothing will 
please me better, but, if today I feel 1 cannot possibly touch 
your hearts and cannot carry you with me, then the Congress 
must continue to wander and must continue the process of pro- 
selytization until you arc all converted and allow the millions 
of India to i^cl that at last they have got a National Government. 
yi. 
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The QiDestioii of the States 

326. I have often declared that the Congress should gene)- 
rally adopt a policy of non-intcrfcrcuce with regard to questions 
affecting Indian States. At a time when the people of British 
India are fighting for their own freedom, for them to interfere 
with the aft ail s of the Indian States would only be to betray 
impotence. Just as the Congress clearly cannot have any effective 
voice in tlie relation between Indian States and the British 
Government, even so will its interference be ineffective as to the 
relations between the Indian States and their subjects. Still the 
people in British India as well as in the Indian States arc one, 
for India is one. ' 

I am firmly of opinion that so long as Biitish India ii not 
free, so long as the people of British India have not attained real 
power, that is to say, so long as British India has not the power 
of self-expiession, in a word, so long is British ledia does not 
obtain Swaraj, so long will India, British as well as Nati\e 
remain in a distiacted condition. The existence of a third power 
depends upon a continuance of such distraction. We can put 
our house in order only when British India has attained Swaraj. 

I have therefore often said that the liberation of British India 
spells the libtration of the Slates as well. When the auspkitms 
day of the freedom of Biitish India arrives, the relation nl'the ruler 
and the ruled in the Indian States will not ccas<' but will be 
purified. Swaraj as conceived by me docs not mean the end 
of kingship, I have staked my all in the movtnient of Swaraj 
in the hope that Swaraj is a certain cure for all maladies. As 
darkne&s vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun of Swaraj rises, 
the dark anarchy of the rulers as well as of the subjects v^ill 
disappear in an instant. 

If the institution of kingship has a moral basis, princes 
are not independent proprietors but only tiustees of their subjects 
for revenue leceived from them. It can therefore be spent by 
them only as trust money. It may be said that this principle 
has been almost completely carried out in the English Constitution. 
Abubakcr and Hazrat IJmar collected revenue running into 
crores and yet personally they were as good as fakirs. They received 
not a pie the Public Treasury, They were ever watchful to 
see that the people got justice. It was their principle that one may 
not play false even with the enemy but must deal justly with him. 
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That prince is acceptable to me who become^* a prince 
among his people’s servants. The subjects arc the real master* 
But what is the servant to do if the master g<v's to sleep? Every¬ 
thing, therefore, is included in trying for a true national 
awakening. 

In my humble opinion I have done my <lut) by tJu' Princes 
in saying a few words about them. A word now to tiie people. 
The popular sayings "As is the king, so are the people,’ is only 
a half truth. That is to say, it is not more true than its eonvci’se, 
‘As are the people, so is the prince.’ Where the subjects are 
watchful a prince is entirely dependent optwi them for his status. 
Where the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indillerenee, there 
is every possibility that the Prince will cease to function as a 
pn>tector and become an oppressor instead. Those who are not 
wide awake have no right to blame their prince. Th(‘ Prince 
as well as the people arc mostly creatures of cireumsi anecs. 
Enterpiising princes and peoples motiKl circumstances ibr their 
own benefit. Manliness consists in making circumstances sub¬ 
servient to ourselves. Tliose who will ntvl ht'('c] thernst'lves pf'rish. 
To understand this principle is not to be impatient, not i<» rep¬ 
roach Fate, nf)t to blame others. He who und(T.stands the doctrine 
of seU-help blames himself for failure. It is on this ground that 
I object to vioicnee. If we blame othens where we should blame 
ourselves and wish lor or biing about their destruction, that 
does not remove the root cause of the disease wliich, on the 
contrary, sinks all the deeper for the ignorance thereof. 

We tilt 11 sec that the people themselves are as responsible 
as and even more respoasible than the Princes lor the clefi'cts 
pointed out by me. If public opinion is opposed to a particular 
line of action, it should be impossible for the Prince to acU^pt 
it. Opposition here does not mean merely inaudible murmur. 
Public opposition is effective only where there is strength 
behind it. 

Such being my ideal there is room for Indian States in 
Swamj as conceived by me and there is full protection guaranteed 
to the subjects for, their rights. The true source of rights is duty, 
I have therefore spoken only about the duties of Princes as well 
as the peoples. I have not dealt with the questions of the ideal 
constitution for the States as you alone can be its fashioners, 
.j^y duty lies in discoveiitig and employing means by which the 
nation may evolve the stiength to enforce its will. When once 
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the Bation is conscious of its strength it will find its ovm wny 
or make it — (Extracts from the speech delivered as President 
of the Kathiawad Political Conference) — J7, 8-1-25, 9* 

327* I disclaim any undue partiality for the States. At 
the same time I owe them no grudge; I do not desire their 
destruction. There is an abundant scope for reform in them 
which it should not be impossible to effect today. But it is my 
firm belief that it is impossible to reform the States in the true 
sense while India is in bondage. It may be possible to obtain 
redress here and there in cases of flagrant injustice by leading a 
crusade against them. But such tinkering docs not interest me. 
It gives me no satisfaction. I am therefore today concentrating 
all my energy on the root evil. If I can effectively touch the root, 
the branches will in time drop down of their own accoid, whereas, 
on the contrary, to divert public attention from the loot evil 
and mobilize it against the branch evils in the States would 
mean lending an additional lease of life to the former. That is 
a lisk that I for one am not prepared to run. 

Let no one, however, undeistand me to mean from this 
that no action whatsoe\ er is at present possible in the case of 
the States. I shall repeat here what I have already said. Wher¬ 
ever the subjects of the States are ready for it they can and ought 
to organize an agitation against maladministration in that State, 
especially if they have the strength to make use of the never- 
failing weapon of Satyagraha. But it is a matter of deep sorrow 
to me that today the ruled aic often the tools in the hand of the 
wicked rulers. Grinding oppression has rendered the people 
nerveless. No one has yet been able to save goats from the clutches 
of tigers. The goats’ emancipation would be possible only if one 
could envisage the goat-world itself giving birth to its would-be 
emancipator. Though reduced to the position of the goat, as 
man is today in this country, especially in the States, all hope 
is not lost for him. He belongs to a higher species. Strength lies 
dormant in the weak. If they find an environment in which 
bipeds exactly like them exhibit strength, it is not unlikely that 
they will catch the infection. BardoU was only a modest fore¬ 
runner, a beam from the powerful sun. If Bardoli exhibited the 
full strength and qualifications necessary for the full Saiyagraha^ 
its example would spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and we should find ourselves including the people 
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of the States a free nation. (Translated from Navajivm by P.) 

^—Tly 29-8-29, 282. 

Two Sifpnificant Proncmncements 

328. It is the privilege and the duty of a Hindu prince to 

propound religious codes which arc not inconsistent with die 
fundamental principles of Hinduism as derived from the Vedas 
and which arc demanded by the spirit of the time. This must 
be true of all the progressive and living religions. If the Brahmi- 
nical spirit was restored, princes would be riskiSy who would take 
from the revenues the honest minimum necessary to support them 
as a commission for their labours on behalf of the ryots, and 
hold their revenue in trust for the ryots. They would not have 
private property as they possess today and h'el independent of 
their ryots and their wishes. - 2i-iir36, 324. 

329. As trustee the Thakorc Salicb (of Rajkot) and other 
members of his family should perform their duty. Through the 
performance of their duty to the State, th(‘y earn the right of 
taking a certain amount of money from the State. —//, 23-3-39, 

65- 

330. The almost simultaneous awakening in the various 
States is a very significant event in the national struggle for 
indejiendence. It will be wrong to think that such awakening 
can be due to the instigation ol the one person or a body of 
persons or any organization. It is just possible that the Haripura 
resolution of the Congress put the people oi the Stales ou their 
mettle and they realized as never before that their salvation 
depended upon their own labours. But above all, it is the time 
spirit that has brought about the awakening. It is to be hoped 
that the Princes and their advisers will recognize it and meet the 
legitimate aspirations of the people. There is no half-way house 
between total extinction of the States and the Princes making 
their people responsible for the administration of their States 
and themselves becoming trustees for the people, taking an earned 
commission for their labours. — //, 3-12-38, 360. 





IX 

POLITICAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The Right to Govern Oneself 

331. We must be content to die, if we cannot live as free 
men and women. — 17 , 5-1-22, 5. 

332. As every country is fit to eat, to drink and to breathe, 
even so is every nation fit to manage its own affairs, no matter 
how badly. — 27 , 15-10-31, 305. 

The Meal of Anarchism 

333. Self-government means continuous effort to be in¬ 
dependent of government control whether it is foreign govern¬ 
ment or whether it is national. Swaraj government will be a 
sorry affair if people look up to it for the regulation of every 
detail of life. — 37 , 6-8-25, 276. 

What is Swaraj for India ? 

334. By Swaraj I mean the government of India by the 
consent of the people as ascertained by the largest number of 
the adult population, male or female, native born or domiciled, 
who have contributed by manual labour to the service of the 
State and who haVe taken the trouble of having their names 
registered as voters. I hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will 
come not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by the 
acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when abused. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by educating the masses 
to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority. 
— 37 , 29-1-25, 40,41 

335. Mere withdrawal of the English is not independence. 
It means the consciousness in the average villager that he is the 
maker of his own destiny, he is his own legislator through his 
chosen representatives. — 37 , 13-2-30, 52. 

336. We have long been accustomed to think that power 
comes only through Legislative Assemblies. I have regarded 
this belief as a grave error brought about by inertia or hypnotism. 
A superficial study of British History has made us tldnk that 
all power percolates to the people from parliaments. The truth 
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is power reades In the people and it is entrusted for the time 
being to those whom they may choose as their representatives* 
parliaments have no power or even existence independently of 
the people. It has been my effort for the last twenty-one years 
to convince the people of this simple truth. Civil Disobedience 
is the store-house of power. Imagine a whole people unwilling 
to conform to the laws of the legislature, and prepared to suffer 
the consequences of non-compliance. They will bring the whole 
legislative and executive machinery to a standstill. The nolice 
and the military are of use to coerce minorities however pow^ul 
they may be. But no police or military coercion can bend the 
resolute will of a people, out for suffering to the uttermost. 
—CPj 5* 

337. By political independence I do not mean an imitation 

of the British House of Commons, or the Soviet rule of Russia 
or the Fascist rule of Italy or the Nazi rule of Germany. They 
have systems suited to their genius. We must have ours suited 
to ours. What that can be is more than I can tell, I have described 
it as Ramaraj i. e. sovereignty of the people based on puie moral 
authority. — //, 2-1-37, 374- cf. 322,720, • 

Franchise: Upper andi Lower Age-limits 

338. As to the franchise, he swore by the franchise of all 
adults, male and female, above the age of twenty-one or even 
eighteen. He would bar old men like himself. They were of no 
use as voters. India and the rest of the world did not belong to 
those who were on the point of dying. To them belonged death, 
life to the young. Thus he would have a bar against persons 
beyond a certain age, say fifty, as he would against youngsters 
below eighteen. 

Side by side with adult franchise, or even before that, he 
pleaded for universal education, not necessarily literary except 
as perhaps an aid. English education, he was convinced, had 
starved our minds, enervated them and never prepared them 
for brave citizenship. He would give them all sufficient knowledge 
in the rich languages of which any country would be proud. Edu- 
cadott In the understanding of the rights of citizenship was a 
short-term affair if they were honest and earnest. — H, 2-3-47,45. 

R%!lit of Mffaorities 

339. The rule of majority has a narrow application, i. e. 
one should yidd to the majority in matters of detail. But it m 
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slavery to be amenable to the majority, no matter what its deci¬ 
sions arc. Democracy is not a state in which people act like sheep. 
Under democracy individual liberty of opinion and action is 
jealously guaidcd. I therefore believe that the minority has 
a perfect right to act differently from the majority as long as 
it does not act in the name of the Congress. — 27 , 2-3-22, 129. 

340. In matters of conscience the law of majority has no 
place. — 27 , 4-8-20. Tagore, 318. 

^41. The vision that Joseph (Mr. George Joseph) puts 
befewe us of an Jirmed government bending a minority to its 
will by a clatter of arms, is a negation of the democratic spirit 
and progiess. If that is the promise of the new programtne, we 
have the armt*d coercion even now, not indeed of a mere mino¬ 
rity but of an overwhelming majority. What we want, I hope, 
is a government not based on coercion even of a minority but 
on its conversion. If it is a change from white military rule to 
a brown, wc hardly need make any fuss. At any rate the masses 
thru do not count. They will be subject to the same spoliation 
as now if not even worse. — t'f, 19-12-29, 412. 

Condition of the Masses under Swaraj 

342. The Sw.ivaj of my dream is the poor man’s Swaraj, 
'llic nccissaiics oi life should be enjoyed by you in common 
with those enjoyed by the princes and the monied men. *But 
that does not mean that you should have palaces like theirs. 
I’luty arc not necessary lor happiness. You or 1 would be lost 
in them. But, \ou ought to get all the ordinary amenities of life 
that a rich man enjoys. I have not the slightest doubt that 
Swaraj is not Puma Swaraj until these amenities are guaranteed 
to )Ou under it. — TI, 26-3-31, 46. 

Swaraj for the Good of AH 

34.3. The Swaraj of my dream recognizes no race or 
religious distinction. Nor is it to be the monopoly of the latter 
persons nor yet of monied men. Swaraj is to be for all, including 
the former, but emphatically including the maimed, the blind, 
the starving, toiling millions. — 

What of the West? 

344. 1 feel that fundamentally the disease is the same in 
Europe as it is in India, in spite of the fact that in the former 
country thf people enjoy political self-government. No mere 
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transference of political power in India will satisfy my ambition, 
even though I hold such transference to be a vital necessity of 
Indian national life. The people of Europe have no doubt political 
power but no Swaraj. Asian and African races arc exploited for 
their partial benefit, and they, on their part, are being exploited 
by the ruling class or caste under the sacred name of democraev. 
At the root, therefore, the disease appears to be the same as in 
India. The same remedy is, therefore, likely to be applicable. 
Shorn of all camouflage, the exploitation of the masses of Europe 
is sustained by violence. 

Violence on the part of the mass<\s will never remove the 
disease- Anyway up to now experience shows that suc('ess of 
violence has been short-lived. It has led to greater violente. 
What has been tiied hitherto has been a variety ol violence and 
artificial checks dependent mainly upon the will of tlie violent. 
At the crucial moment these checks have naturally broken down. 
It seems to me, thejefore, that sooner or later, the Euiopcan 
masses will have to take to non-violence' if they are to find their 
deliverance. That there is no hope of their taking to it in a body 

and at once does not baffle me. A few thousand vears are*but a 

* 

speck in the vast time circle. Someone has to make a beginning 
with a faith that will not flinch. I doubt nol that the masses, 
even of Europe, will respond, but what is more .emergent in point 
of lime is not so much a large experiment in non-violence as a 
precise grasp of the meaning of deliverance. From what 
will the masses be delivered? It will not do to have a v.iguc 
generalization and to answer ‘fiom exploitation and dcgriidation’. 
Is not the answer this that they want to occupy the status that 
Capital does to-day ? If so, it can be attained only by violence. 
But if they want to shun the evils of Capital, in other words, 
if they would revise the view-point of Capital, they would sUive 
to attain a juster distribution of the products of labour. This 
immediately takes us to contentment and simplicity, voluntarily 
adopted. Under the new outlook multiplicity of material wants 
will not be the aim of life, the aim will be rather their 
restriction consistently with comfort. We shall cease to think of 
getting what wc can but we shall decline to receive what all 
cannot get. It occurs to me that it ought not to be difficult to make 
n ^ccessfiil appeal to the masses of Europe in terms of ccononncs 
and 4 fairly successful working of such an experiment must lead 
to itnmense and unconscious spiritual results. I do not believe 
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that the spiritual law works in a field of its own. On the 
contrary, it expresses itself only through the ordinary activities 
of life. It thus affects the economic, the social and the political 
fields. If the masses of Europe can be persuaded to adopt the 
view I have suggested, it will be found that violence will be 
wholly unnecessary to attain the aim and they can easily come 
to their own by following the obvious corollaries of non-violence. 
It ma> even be that what seems to me to be so natural and feasi¬ 
ble in India, may take longer to permeate the inert Indian masses 
than the active European masses. But I must rdterate my con¬ 
fession that all my argument is based on suppositions and assump¬ 
tions and must, therefore, be taken for what it is worth. — 17 , 
3-9-25> 304- 

Why National Independence before International Co¬ 
operation 

345. You want co-operation between nations for the salva¬ 
ging ol cmliiCation. I want it too, but co-operation presupposes 
Iree nations worthy of co-operation. If I am to help in creating 
or lestoring peace and goodwill and resist disturbances thereof, 
I must have the ability to do so and I cannot do so unless my 
country has come to its own. At the present moment, the very 
movement for freedom in India is India*s contribution to peace. 
For so long as Indja is a subject nation, not only is she a danger 
to peace, but also England which exploits India. Other nations 
may tolerate today England*s imperialist policy and her exploita¬ 
tion of othci nations, but they certainly do not appreciate it; 
and they would gladly help in the prevention of England 
becoming a greater and greater menace every day. Of course 
you will say that India free can become a menace herself. But 
let us assume that she will behave herself with her doctrine 
of non-violcnc e, if she achieves her freedom through it and for 
all her bitter experiences of being a victim of exploitation. 
— I/, i2-n-3i, 353. 

India in the Council of Nations 

346. My notion of Puma Swaraj is not isolated independence 
but healthy and dignified interdependence. My nationalisniy 
fierce though it is, is not exclusive, not designed to harm any 
nation or individual. Legal maxims are not so legal as they 
arc moral. I believe in the eternal truth of ‘nr uUre Uw ut aUmm 
twn loedas* (Use thy own property so as not to injure thy neigh¬ 
bour’s).— Tit 26-3-31, 51. 
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347. Our nationalism can be no peril to other nations 
inasmuch as we will exploit none just as we will allow none to 
exploit us. Through Swaraj we would serve the whole world. 
— ri. 16-4-31,79. 

348. Our non-co-operation is neither with the English 
nor with the West. Our non-co-operation is with the system 
the English have established, with the material civilization and 
its attendant greed and exploitation of the weak. Our non- 
co-operation is a retirement within ourselves. Our non-co- 
operation is a refusal to co-operate with the English administra¬ 
tors on their own terms. We say to them, ‘Come and co-operate 
with us on our terms and it will be well for us, for you and the 
world.* We must refuse to be lifted off our feet. A drowning 
man cannot save others. In order to be fit to save others, we 
must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism is not exclusive, 
nor aggressive, nor destructive. It is health-giving, religious 
and therefore humanitarian. India must learn to live before she 
can aspire to die for humanity. — 37 , 13-10-21, 326. 

349. I would like to see India free and strong so that 
she may offer herself as a willing and pure sacrifice for the better¬ 
ment of the world. The individual, being pure, sacrifices himself 
for the family, the latter for the village, the village for the district, 
the district for the province, the province for the nation, the 
nation for all, — 37 , 17-9-25, 321. 

Ideal of Nationid Interdependence 

350. The better mind of the world desires today not 
absolutely independent States warring one against another 
but a federation of friendly interdependent States. The consum¬ 
mation of that event may be far off. I want to make no grand 
claim for our country. But 1 see nothing grand or impossible 
about our expressing our readiness for universal interdependence 
rather than independence. I desire the ability to be totally 
independent without asserting the independence. — 37 , 26-12-24, 

425- 

351. Nor have I the slightest difiiculty in agreeing with 
you in these days of rapid intercommunication and growing 
consciousness of oneness of all mankind, we must recognize 
that our nationalism must not be inconsistent with progressive 
internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected 
by what is gmng on in other parts of the world. We should 
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therefore range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
world. — ABPy 1 7-9-33. 

352. Q,* A man who sacrifices self-interest for the sake 
of his community is at least unselfish to that extent. How can 
the heart of such a man be affected so that he will sacrifice 
communal interests for the interests of the nation ? 

A. A man whose spirit of sacrifice did not go beyond his own 
community became selfish himself and also made his community 
* selfish. In his opinion the logical conclusion of self-sacrifice was 
that the individual sacrificed himself for the community, the 
community sacrificed itself for the district, the district for the 
province, the province for the nation and the nation for the world. 
A diop torn from the ocean perished without doing any good. 
If it remained a pait of the ocean, it shared the glory of carrying 
on its bosom a fleet of mighty ships. 

Q,. In Free India wliosc interest shall be supreme? If a 
neighbouring State is in want, what should Free India do? 

A. Gandhiji said that the first part of the question had 
been answered in the above. A truly independent India was 
bound to run to the help of its neighbours in distress. He instanced 
Afghanistan, Ceylon and Burma and said that the rule also 
applied to the neighbours of the last three and, thus by implication, 
they became India’s neighbours too. And thus, he said, that if 
individual sacrifice was a living sacrifice, it embraced the whole 
of humanity. 

Q^. Can a man serve his immediate neighbours and yet 
serve the whole of humanity? What is the true meaning of 
Swadeshi ? 

A, Gandhiji said that the question had been answered by him 
on the previous evening. JHc believed in the truth implicitly that 
a man could serve his neighbours and humanity at the same 
time, the condition being that the service of the neighbours was 
in no way selfish or exclusive, i. e. did not in any way involve 
the exploitation of any other human being. The neighbours 
would then understand the spirit on which such service 
was given. They would also know that they would be expetted 
to give their services to their neighbours. Thus considered, it 
would spread like the proverbial snowball gathering strength 
in geometrical progression encircling the whole earth. 

followed that Swadeshi was that spirit which dictated 
man toierye his next-door neighbour to the exclusion of any other. 
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The condition that he had already mentioned was that the neigh¬ 
bour thus served had in his turn to serve his own neighbour. 
In this sense Swadeshi was never exclusive. It recognized the 
scientific limitation of human capacity for service. — 
23 - 3 - 47 > 78, 79 * 

Offers of Co-operation with Britain 

353 * ft* How far would >ou cut India off from the Empire? 

A. From the Empire entirely; from the British nation^ 
not at all, if I want India to gain and not to grieve. The British 
Empire is an Empire only because r)f India. That Emperorship 
must go and I should love to be an equal partner with Britain 
sharing her joys and sorrows. But it must be a partnership on 
equal terms. 

Q,. To what extent would India be prepared to share the 
sorrows of England ? 

A. To the fullest extent. 

Q,. Do you think that India would unite her fortunes 
inextricably with Britain? 

A. Yes, so long as she remains a partner. But if she discovers 
that the partnership is like one between a giant and a dwarf 
or if it is utilized for the exploitation of the other races of the 
earth, she would dissolve it. 'I’he aim is the common good of all 
nations of the earth and if it cannot be achieved I have patient c 
enough to M'ait for ages rather than patch up an unnatural 
partnership. — T/, 12-11-31, 356. 

354. The partnership has to be on equal terms. It should 
not be ‘subjection* in glorified language. That means that the 
present relationship must be completely transformed though 
the connection may be retained, and that connection should 
be wholly and solely for the benefit of mankind. India by her¬ 
self has no capacity to exploit the nations of the earth, but 
with Great Britain’s assistance she can do it. Now the partner¬ 
ship must mean that exploitation shall cease, and if Great Britain 
shduld not desist from it, India should sever the connection. 
All that is wanted is a fundamental change in the British policy 
of exploitation, Britain cannot thereafter boast that she has 
a strong navy guarding the maritime highways and all her over¬ 
seas commerce. 

• What about the South African possessions? I would not 
insist on a transformation of Britain’s relations with them, as 
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a condition precedent to our partnership. But 1 should certainly 
strive to work for the deliverance of those South African 
races which, I can say from experience, are ground down under 
exploitation. Our deliverance must mean their deliverance. 
But, if that cannot come about, I should have no interest in 
a partnership with Britain, even if it were of benefit to India. 
Speaking for myself, 1 would say that the partnership, giving the 
promise of a world set free from exploitation, would be a proud 
privilege for my nation and I would maintain it for ever. But 
India cannot reconcile herself in any shape or form to any policy 
of exploitation and, speaking for myself, I may say that if ever 
the Congress should adopt an imperial policy I should sever 
my connection with the Congress. — 27 , 19-11-31, 364. 


X 

INDIA’S FREEDOM: WAYS AND MEANS 

355. There is no such thing as slow freedom. Freedom is 
like a birth. Till we are fully free, we arc slaves. All birth takes 
place in a moment. — 27 , 9-3-22, 148. 

The Chief Obstacle 

356. It is my certain conviction that no man loses his 
freedom except through his own weakness. — /C, 209. 

357. It is not so much British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. — 27 , 9-2-21, 
46. 

358. Even the most despotic government cannot stand 
except for the consent of the governed which consent is often 
forcibly procured by the despot. Immediately the subject ceases 
to fear the despotic force, his power is gone. — 27 , 30-6-20, 
Tagore, 225. 

359. I do not believe in armed risings. They arc a remedy 
worse than the disease sought to be cured. They are a tokeh 
of the spirit of revenge and impatience and anger. The method 
of violence cannot do good in the long run. Witness the eftect 
of the armed rising of the allied powers against Germany* 
Have they not become even like the Germans, as the latter have 
been depicted to us by them? 
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We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it certainly 
involves the exercise of restraint and patience; but it requires 
also resoluteness of will. This method is to refuse to be party 
to the wrong. No tyrant has ever yet succeeded in his purpose 
without carrying the victim with him, it may be, as it often 
is by force. Most people choose rather to yield to the will of the 
tyrant than to suffer for the consequence of resistance. Hence 
does terrorism form part of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But 
we have instances in history where terrorism has failed to impose* 
the terrorist’s will upon his victim. India has choice before her 
now. If then the acts of the Punjab Government be an insufferable 
wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter’s Committee and the two 
despatches be a greater wrong by reason of their grievous condo¬ 
nation of these acts, it is clear that we must refuse to submit 
to this official violence. Appeal the Parliament by all means 
if necessary, but if the Parliament fails us and if we are worthy 
to call ourselves a nation, we must refuse to uphold the Govern¬ 
ment by withdrawing co-operation from iu — 27 , 9-6-20, 
Tagore, 80. 

Constitutional Right of Non-co-operation 

360. I venture to claim that I have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence Irom its ways. I 
confess that I did not — I did not attempt to succeed in weaning 
them from violence on moral grounds, but purely on utilitarian 
grounds. The result, for the time being at any rate, has, however, 
been to stop violence. I hold that no repression could have pre¬ 
vented a violent eruption, if the people had not had presented 
to them a form of direct action involving considerable sacrifice 
and ensuring success if such direct action was largely taken up 
by the public. Non-co-operation was the only dignified and consti¬ 
tutional form of such direct action. For it is the right recognized 
from time immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules. — 27 , 30-6-20, Tagore, 168. 

361. I reiterate the statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly conceded in the settlement of the 5th 
March 1931, arrived at between the then Viceroy on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. 

1 hc^e you know that the principal Congressmen were dis- 
diaiged before that settlement was even thought of. Certain 
rtparations^were made to Congressmen under that settlement. 
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Civil disobedience was discontinued only on conditions being 
fulfilled by the Government. That by itself was, in my opinion, 
an acknowledgement of its legitimacy, of course under given 
conditions. — GC, 40. 

Swaraj and Self-purification 

362. Our Non-co-operation refers not so much to the 
paralysis of a wicked government as to our being proof against 
wickedness. It aims therefore not at destruction but at construc¬ 
tion. It deals with causes rather than with symptoms. 27 , 
19-1-21, 19. cf. 142. 

363. The primary motive of Non-co-operation is self¬ 
purification by withdrawing co-operation from an unrighteous 
and unrepentant government. The secondary object is to rid 
ourselves of the feeling of helplessness by being independent of 
all government control or supervision, i. e. to govern ourselves 
in all possible affairs, and, in fulfilling both the objects, to 
refrain from doing or promoting injury, or violence, to any 
individual or property. - 17 , 6 - 4 - 21 , 106. 

364. It is because the rulers, if they are bad, are so, not 
nccessai ily or wholly by reason of birth, but largely because 
of their environment, that I have hopes of their altering their 
couise. It is perfectly true that the rulers cannot alter their course 
themselves. If they are dominated by their environment, they 
do not surely deserve to be killed, but should be changed by 
a change of environment. But the environment are we the people 
who make the rulers what they arc. They are thus an exaggerated 
edition of what we arc in the aggregate. If my argument is sound, 
any violence done to the rulers would be violence done to 
ourselves. It would be suicide. And since I do not want to commit 
suicide, nor encourage my neighbours to do so, I become non¬ 
violent myself and invite my neighbours to do likewise. 

Moreover, violence may destroy one or more bad rulers, 
but like Ravana’s head, others will pop up in their places, for, 
the root lies elsewhere. It lies in us. If we reform ourselves, 
the rulers will automatically do so. — //, 21-9-34, 250. 

365. I am not interested in freeing India merely from the 
English yoke. I am bent upon freeing India from any yoke 
whatsoever. I have no desire to exchange ‘king log for king stork’. 
Hence for me the movement of Swaraj is a movement of self- 
purification. TIf 12-6-24, ^95* 
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366. The reforms required arc more from within than 
from without. A perfect constitution super-imposed upon a rotten 
internal condition will be like a whited sepulchre. — i 7 , 24-6-261 
226. 

A Middle-clasE Revolution to Pave the Way for Revolution 
of the Masses 

367. We cannot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
is prepared to work and sacrifice for it. The Government 
will yield not to the logic of words. It knows no logic but 
that of brave and true dc(*ds. 

Bravery of the sword they know. And they have made 
themselves proof against its use by us. Mtiny of them will welcome 
violence on our part. They are unconquerable in the art of meeting 
and suppressing violence. We propose, therefore, to sterilize their 
power of inllicting violence by our non-violence. Violence dies 
when it ceases to c\oke response from its object. Non-violence 
is the corner-stone of the cdilice of non-co-operation. You will,^ 
therefore, not be hasty or ovcizealous in >our dealings with 
those who may not sec eye to eye with you. Intolerance is a species 
of violence and therci’ore, against our creed. Non-violent non- 
co-operation is an object lesson in demorrac). I’hc monu'nt wc 
arc able to ensure non-violence, (*ven under circumstances the 
most provoking, that moment we have achieved our end, be¬ 
cause that is the moment when we can offer complete non-co- 
opc'i alion. 

I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just stated. 
People do not move in arithmetical jn'ogression, not even in geo¬ 
metrical progression. They have been known to ]ierish in a day: 
they have been known to lisc in a day. Is it such a difficult thing 
for India to realize that thirty erores of human beings have but to 
feel their strength and they can be free without having to use it ? 
As we had not regained national consciousness, the rulers have 
hitherto played us against one another. We have to refuse to do 
so, and wc are masters, not they. 

Non-co-operation deals first with those sensitive classes upon 
whom the Government has acted so successfully and who have 
been lured into the trap consciously or unconsciously as the school¬ 
going youths have been. 

When wc come to think about it, the sacrifice required is 
infinitesimal for an individual, because the whole is distributed 
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among so many of us. For what Is your sacrihcc? To suspend 
your literary studies for one year or tUl Swaraj is established. If 
I could ‘infect’ the whole of the student world with my faith, I 
know that the suspension of studies need not extend even to a 
year.— 37 , 19-1-21, 17. 

368. The secret of non-violence and non-co-operation lies 
in our realizing, that it is through suffering that we are to attain 
our goal. What is the renunciation of titles, councils, law courts 
and schools but a measure (very slight indeed) of suffering? That 
preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the larger suffering^the 
hardships of a gaol life and even the final consummation on the 
gallows if need be. The more we suffer and the more of us suffer, 
the nearer we are to our cherished goal. —29-9-21, 310. 

369. I do not merely rely upon the lawyer class or highly 
educated men to enable the Committee to carry out all the stages 
of non-co-operation. My hope lies more with the masses so far 
as the latter stages of non-co-operation are concerned. 37 , 18-8-20 

' Tagore, 370. ^ 

370. Surely it was necessary to remove the hallucination about 
titles, law courts, schools and councils. I venture to think that on 
the whole the nationalists have responded nobly in regard to 
these items. There arc no titled men among them, no nationalist 
lawyer who has not suspended practice has any public status among 
non-co-operators, schools and colleges have furnished boys and 
girls who are now giving a good account of themselves and who, 

I make bold to say, will stagger humanity by their sacrifice when 
the time of their trial has arrived. Those who have refrained from 
entering the councils, are rendering, as all who care may see, a 
service which they could not have rendered in the council halls. 
The few who have given up their titles have shown the way to 
the others. All these arc acting as leaven in the community. 
Now, there is little need for verbal propaganda among these special 
classes. The action and character of those who have renounced 
titles, schools, courts or councils, constitute propaganda more 
telling and effective than speeches. 

To recall Lord Canning’s words, under the blue and serene 
Indian sky a cloud no bigger than a man’s thumb may appear 
on the horizon, but it may any moment assume dimensions 
unexpected by any, and no man can tell when it may burst. 
When India as a whole will respond by action, I cannot say. 
But this I do say that the educated classes to whom the Congress 
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has appealed will one day—and probably during this year, res¬ 
pond in the manner worthy of the nation* 

But whether they do or not, the progress of the nation can¬ 
not be arrested by any person or class. The uneducated artisans, 
the women, the men in the street, are taking their share in the 
movement... . The appeal to the educated classes paved the way 
for them. The goats had to be shifted from the sheep. The edu¬ 
cated classes had to be put upon their trial. The beginning had 
to be made by and through them. — 17 , 20-4-21, 122. 

371. Clouds no bigger than a man’s hand have a knack 
of appearing in the Indian horizon and all of a sudden assum¬ 
ing dangerous dimensions.— 37 , 15-12-21,408. 

372. We have not failed in our effort regarding the edu¬ 
cated classes. I admit that the response in practice might have 
been greater from them. But I make bold to say that the vast 
majority of them are with us in spirit though the flesh being 
weak, they are not able to make what from their point of view 
is a sacrifice. We have been trying to act on the masses from the 
commencement. Wc regard them as our mainstay, for it is 
they who have to attain Swaraj. It is neither the sole concern of 
the monied men nor that of the educated class. Both must sub¬ 
serve their interest in any scheme of Swaraj, and as soon as the 
masses have attained sufficient self-control and learnt mass dis¬ 
cipline wc shall not hesitate if necessary to advise them to sus¬ 
pend payment of taxes to a Government that has never truly 
looked after their welfare and that has exploited and terrorized 
them every time they have shown the least symptom of rising 
against their exploitation.— 37 , 20-4-21, 124. 

The Price of Freedom 

373. Swaraj can never be a free gift by one nation to an¬ 
other. It is a treasure to be purchased with a nation’s best blood. 
Swaraj will be the fruit of incessant labour, suffering beyond 
measure. — 37 , 5-1-22, 4. 

374. I hold it to be our duty to tell the present genera¬ 
tion and generations yet unborn that in our march towards true 
&eedom we must be prepared for repetitions of the wrongs such 
as the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. We must provide against them, 
we must not seek them, but we must be ready to face them if 
they came again. I would not have us flinch from the battle of 
naticmal life. —^37, 18-2-20, Tapr$^ 100. 
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375. Before we become a nation possessing an effective 
voice in the councils of nations, we must be prepared to con¬ 
template with equanimity, not a thousand murders of inno¬ 
cent men and women but many thousands before we attain a 
status in the world that shall not be surpassed by any nation. 
— 27 , 7-4-20, Tagore, 84. 

Death, the Portal to Life Eternal 

376. No country has ever risen without being purified thro¬ 
ugh the force of suffering. The mother suffers so that her child 
may live. The condition of wheat growing is that the seed grain 
should perish. Life comes out of Death. Will India rise out of 
slavery without fulfilling this eternal law of purification through 
suffering?— TI, 16-6-20. 

377. Swaraj is the abandonment of the fear of death. If 
Swaraj is delayed, it is delayed because we are not prepared 
calmly to meet death and inconveniences less than death. — 27 , 
13-10-21, 326-7. 

378. That nation is great wliich rests its head upon death 
as its pillow. Those who defy death arc free from all fear.—////?, 
.18. 

379. A nation that is capable of limitless sacrifice is capa¬ 
ble of rising to limitless heights. The purer the sacrifice, the 
quicker the progress. — 27 , 25-8-20, Tagore, 501. 

Type of Work needed for India 

380. In his fearsomencss, he docs not sec that to exchange 
British brute force for any otluT brute force is no real icmedy 
for the ills of India. And if it is the steel that is to decide the 
issue, it must be not Sikh or Gurkha steel, it must be all-India 
steel. That is the one supreme lesson that Europe teaches. If it is 
brute force that is to rule, then the millions of India must learn 
the art of war, or must for ever remain prostrate at the feet of 
him who wields the sword, whether he is paradeshi or swadeshi. 
The millions must remain ‘dumb driven cattle*. Non-co-opera¬ 
tion is an attempt to awaken the masses to a sense of their dig¬ 
nity and power. This can only be by enabling them to realize 
that they need not fear brute force, if they would but know the 
soul within. — 27 , i-12-20, Tagore, 330. 

381. I contend that the revolutionary method cannot 
succeed in India. If an open warfare were a possibility, 1 m^y 
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concede that we may tread the path of violence that the other 
countries have and at least evolve the qualities that bravery on 
the battlefield brings forth. But the attainment of Swaraj through 
warfare I hold an impossibility for any time that we can foresee. 
Warfare may give us another rule for the English rule, but not 
self-rule in terms of the masses. The pilgrimage to Swaraj is a 
painful climb It requires attention to details. It means vast or¬ 
ganizing ability, it means penetration into the villages solely for 
the service of the villagers. In other words, it means national 
education i.e. education of the masses. It means an awakening 
of national consciousness among the masses. It will not spring 
like the ma^ciaii’s mango. It will grow almost unpcrceived like 
the banian tree. A bloody revolution will never perform the 
trick. Haste here is most certainly waste.— 17 , 21-5-25, 178. 

382. Surely Swaraj will not drop from the clouds. It will 
be the fruit of patience, perseverance, ceaseless toil, courage and 
an intelligent appreciation of the environment.—//, 27-8-25, 297. 

383. We have to grow by strenuous effort out of our bon¬ 
dage, whether it is Educational, Economical, Social or Political. 
The effort itself is three-fnirths of the battle.— H, 9-7-38, 178. 

Creed vs. Policy of Non-violence 

384. I have not put before India the final form of non¬ 
violence. The non-violence that I have preached from Congress 
platforms is non-viok ncc as a policy. But even policies require 
honest adherence in thought, word and deed. If I believe that 
honesty is the best policy, surely whilst 1 so believe, I must be 
honest in thought, word and deed, for otherwise I become an 
impostor. Non-violence being a policy means that it can upon 
due notice be given up when it proves unsuccessful or ineffective. 
But simple morality demands that whilst a particular policy is 
pursued, it must be pursued with all one's heart. It is simple 
policy to march along a certain route, but the soldier who march¬ 
es with an unsteady step along that route is liable to be summ¬ 
arily dismissed. I become therefore incredulous when people talk 
to me sceptictdly about non-violence or are seized with fright 
at the very mention of the word non-violence. If they do not 
believe in the expedient of non-violence, they must denounce it 
but hot claim to believe in the expedient when their heart re¬ 
sists it. How disastrous it would be, if not believing in violence 
even as an expedient, I joined say, a violence party and approached 
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a gun with a perturbed heart! The reader will believe me when 
I say that I have the capacity for killing a fly. But I do not 
believe in killing even flies. Now suppose I joined an expe¬ 
dition for fly-kiliing as an expedient. Will I not be expected be¬ 
fore* being permitted to join the expedition to use all the avail¬ 
able engines ol destruction whilst 1 remained in the army of 
fly-killers? If those who an* in the Tongress and the Khilalat 
Committees will perceive this simple truth, we shall certainly 
either finish the* struggle this year to a successful end or be so 
sick of non-violeiire as to give up the pretension and set about 
devising some other programme.—T/, 2-3-22, 130. 

385. If th'* majority do not believe in the Congress policy 
of non-violeiK f and truth, let thefii have the first article altered* 
Let us understand tlie distinction between policy and creed. 
A policy may be changed, a c rc'cd cannot. Bnl either is as good 
as the other whilst it is held, d’hose tlic-rcfoic* who hv>ld non-viol¬ 
ence only as a policy may not, without exposing themselves to the 
charge of dishonourable condiicl, use the Congress member5hip 
as a cover for violence. 1 cannot gel rid of the conviction, that 
the greatest obstacle to cnir progress low\'irds Swaraj is our want 
of faitli in oui policy. -T/, 30-7-31, 195. 

Violence to be matched by Non-violence 

38G. We Ii.ivc chosen a method that compels us t.) turn, 
each one of us, emr face towards God. Non-co-operation presumes 
that our opponent with whom wt nou-co-operate resoils to me¬ 
thods wliich aic' as quc'Stionable as the purpose he seeks to fullil 
by such methods. We shall therefore find favour in the sight of 
God only b) choosing methods which are differcni iu kind from 
those of our opponents. This is a big claim we have made for 
ourselves, and we can ailain success vnlhin the short time ap¬ 
pointed by us, only if our methods are in reality radically differ¬ 
ent from those of th<‘ Government. 

Hence the foundation of our movement rests on complete 
non-violence, whereas violence is the final refuge of the Govern¬ 
ment. And as no energy can be created without resistance, our 
non-resistance to Government violence must bring the latter to 
a standstill. But our non-violcncc to be true, must be in word, 
thought and deed. It makes no difference that with you non¬ 
violence is an expedient. Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently 
with your pledge harbour designs of violence. On the contrary 
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we must have implicit faith in our programme of non-vioU'ncc, 
which presupposes perfect accord between thought, word and 
deed. — 17 , 29-9-21, 310. 

The Means of Organization 

(A) Poi-incs and Social Riform 

387. The sooner it is recognized that many of our social 
evils impede oui march towards Swaraj, the grc^alcr will be oui 
progress towards our cherished goal. I'o p()stj)one social rel'orm 
till after the attainment of Swaraj is not to kiiuw the mt'anhig 
of Swaraj.—J 7 , 28-G-28, 2id. 

388. 0 ,. Is it yet time for the youths of India to I'orce a 
social reordering.-* Should it follow or precede any further politi¬ 
cal efforts towards Swaraj ? 

J. d'lie two things —the social reordciing and ihe fighi for 
political Swaraj -must go hand in hand. 'I'ln'rc can be no cpics- 
tion of prec<‘deiice, of division into wateitight eompartm* ills 
here. Bnt a new social order (aiinot be ‘forced’; ihui would he a 
remedy worse than the disi^ase. I am an imp.tti'cnl ivfoimcr. 
I am all for th(>roag!i-going, radical, social reordering; but it 
must be an organic growtli, not a violent super-imposition. 
—.4Z1P, g-n-3p 

(B) .Nation vi Uni 1 v 

389. What docs unitv consist in and how can it be best 

promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a 
common purpose, a comnujn goal and common sorrows. It is 
best promoted by co-operating to reach the connnon goal, by 
sharing one another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration.---i 7 , 
25-2-20, 596. 

390. The union that we want is not a patched up thing 
but a union of hearts based upon a definite recognition of the in¬ 
dubitable propo.sitioii that Swaraj for India must be an imposs¬ 
ible dre^am without an indissoluble union between the Hindus 
and Muslims of India. It must not be a mere truce. It must be 
a partnership between equals, each respecting the uligion ol' the 
other. —T/, 6-10-20, Tagore, 583. 

391. We have forgotten the divine art of dying for our 
faiths without retiiliation, and we have equally forgotten the 
art of using force in seU-dcfence at the peril of our lives. And 
Hindu-Muslim unity is nothing if it is not a partnership between 
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brave men and women. We must trust each other always, but 
in the last resort we must trust ourselves and our God. — 27 , 
29-9-21, 307. 

392. For good or for ill, the two communities are wedded 
to India, they arc neighbours, sons of the soil. They are destined 
to die here as they are born here. Nature will force them to live 
in peace if they do not come together voluntarily. — /f, 29- J 0-38, 
308. 

393. As a satyagrahi I believe in the absolute efficacy of 
full surrender. Numerically the Hindus happen to be the major 
community. But even if the Hindus were in a minority, as a 
satyagrahi and a Hindu I should say that the Hindus would lose 
nothing in the long run by full surrender. To this argument a 
retort has thoughtlessly been made, ‘Why then do you not advise 
India to surrender to the English? Give them the domination 
they want and be happy.’ The hasty retort ignores the vital fact 
that I have not advised surrender to the bayonet. In the code of 
a satyagrahi there is no such thing as surrender to brute force. 
Or the suriciider then is the surrender of suffering and not to 
the will of the wiclder of the bayonet. A satyagrahi*s surrender 
has to come out of his strength, not out of weakness. The surrender 
advised by me is not of honour but of earthly goods. There is 
no loss of honour in surrendering seats and positions of emolu¬ 
ment. There is loss of honour in haggling about them. I’hc law 
of surrendtT and suffering is a universal law admitting of no 
exceptions. — 27 , 30-4-31, 92. 

394. It would be a great thing, a brave thing, for the 
Hindus to achieve this act of self-denial. — 27 , 12-3-31, 36. 

395. My implicit faith in non-violence does mean yielding 
to minorities when they are really weak. The best way to weaken 
communalists is to yield to them. Resistance will only rouse 
their suspicion and strengthen their opposition. A satyagrahi 
resists wffien there is threat of force behind obstruction. I know 
that I do not carry the Congressmen in general with me in this 
what to me appears as very sensible and practical point of view. 
But if we are to come to Stvaraj through non-violent means, 
I know that this point of view will be accepted. — 27 , 2-7-31, 
162. cf. 133. 

396. There will never be equality so long as one feels inferior 
or superior to the other. There is no room for patronage among 
equals. — 27 , 28-7-21, 236. 
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397. I have put untouchabilily in the forefront because 

I observe a certain rcmissncss about it. Hindu non-co-opcrators • 
may not be indifferent about it. We may be able to right the 
Khilafat wrong but we can never reach Swaraj, with the j^oison 
of unlouchability corroding the Hindu part of the national 
body. Swaraj is a meaninglCvSS term, if we desire to keep a fifth 
of India under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking the aid of God 
in this great purification movement, but we deny to the most 
deserv'ing among His creatures the rights of humanity. Inhuman 
ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for deliverance 
from the inhumanity of others. — 17 , 25-5-21, 165. 

398. It seems to have been represented that I am opposed 
to any representation of the untouchables on the legislatuies. 
This is a travesty of the truth. What I have said and what I 
must repeat is that I am opposed to their special representation. 

I am convinced that this ran do them no good and may do much 
harm. But the Congress is wedded to adult franchise. There¬ 
fore, millions of them can be placed on the voters’ roll. It is 
impossible to conceive that with untouchability fast disappearing, 
nominees of these voters can be boycotted by the others. But 
what these people need more than election to the h'gislatures 
is protection from social and religious persecution. Custom which 
is often more powerful than law, has brought them to a degra¬ 
dation of which every thinking Hindu has need to feel 
ashamed and to do penance. I should, therefore, have the most 
drastic legislation rendering criminal all the special persecution 
to wliich these fellow-countrymen of mine are subjected by the 
so-called superior classes. Thank God the conscience (^f the Hindu 
has been stirred, and untouchability will soon be a relic of 
our sinful past. — JVT, 40. 

(G) Village Organization 

399. Over 75 per cent of the population are agriculturists 
and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night in his own felicitous 
language that they are the men who grow two blades of grass 
in the place of one. But there cannot be much spirit of self-govern¬ 
ment about us if we take away or allow others to take away 
from them almost the whole of the results of their labour. Our 
salvation can only come through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, 
nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going to secure it, 
— (Speech at Benares, 4-2-16)—323. 
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400. Our contact with them begins with their service 
through the spinning wheeJ, but it docs not end there. The 
spinning wheel is the centre of that service. If you spend your 
next sdcation in some far off village in the interior you will 
see the truth of my remark. You will find the people cheerless 
and f<*ar-strickcn. You will find houses in ruins. You will look 
in vain for anv sanitary or hygienic conditions. You will find the 
cattle in a miseiable way, and yet you w'ill see idleness stalking 
theie. 'J’hf peoj)l(‘ will tell you of the spinning wheel having been 
in tlnir houK's long ago, but today they will entertain no talk 
ol it 01 of any other cottage industry. They have no hope left in 
them They live, for they cannot die at will. They will spin 
only \[ )(>u sj)in. Tiven if a hundred out of a population of 300 
in .1 village spin, you assure them of an additional income of Rs. 

1 ,f.oo a year. Y(tu can lay the foundation of solid reform on this 
iiKoine in ever)' village. It is (wsy I know to say this, but difficult 
to dc». raithc.in make it easy. T am ahme, how can I reach seven 
lumdr(“d thousand villages?’ - ’^I'liis is the argument that pride 
wliispers to us. Sl.ut with the faith that if you fix yourself up in 
one single \illage and succeed, the rest will follow. Progress is 
then assiiied. — T/, ly-G-'Jib, ^^17. 

' 40T. 1 have suggested Kliaddar as indispensable for civil 

disobedieiiee lor S^aiaj for Lw'o reasons. 'J he first is that Swaraj 
T hold to be an impossibility without Khaddar becoming universal 
in oiu country. Secondly it is the most efiicient aid to mass 
dist ij>]iiie without which mass civil disobedience is impossible. 
17 , 12-6-2.1, 199. 

402. Proh.tbly very few workeis have noticed that progress 
of liand-Sj)inning means tlu* greatest voluntaiy co-operation 
among millions of human beings scaltiMcd over a very wide 
.area and working for their daily bread. No doubt agriculture 
has lequired much co-operative effort, but hand-spinning 
reejuin's still greater and more honest co-operation. Wheat grows 
more by nature’s honesty than by man’s. Manufacture of yarn in 
our cottages is dependent solely on human honesty. Hand-spinning 
is impossible without the willing and intelligent co-operation of 
millions of human beings. We have to arrive at a stage when the 
spinner like the grain-seller is assured of a steady market for his 
yarn as well as the supply of cotton slivers if he or she does 
not know the process of carding. Is it any wonder if I claim that 
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hand-spinning can drive away as il* by magic the growing pau¬ 
perism of the masses? — 17 , 3-11-21, 350. 

403. The half a dozen modern cities arc an excrescence, 
and serve at the present moment the e\'il purpose of draining 
the life-blood of the villages. Khaddar is an attempt to revise 
and reverse the process, and establish a better relation between 
the cities and the villages. The cities with theii insolent torts 
ari' a constant menace to the life and liberty of the villagers. 

Khaddar has the greatest organizing power in it because 
it has itself to be oiganized and because it aflecls all India. If 
Khaddar rained from heaven it would be a calamity. But as it 
can (>nly be manufactured by the willing co-operation of starving 
millions and thousands of middle class men and women, its 
success means the best organization conceiv.\b]e along peaceful 
lines. ~ Is Jndirt Dijfe/eni.*, 23. 

404. The (hief thing that I want the members to consider 
is that, so far the Sangh woik was directed lioin the General 
Onice, but henceli^rth the work is to be decentralized, and any 
pKjvincc or district wdiich wants to be autonomous, is to be 
allowed to do so. Workers must be prepared to go to organize 
such autonomous (cntrcs with the ])i<‘stige and moral support 
of the Sangh. Woikers will be paid foi their maintenance for five 
years on an annualh diminishing scale. They should work there 
according to the fimdaiucntal principles and policy laid down 
b) the Sangb. It is not possible olheiwise to decentralize the* 
work in seven lakhs of villages. 

There arc two schools of thought current in the world. 
One Wyants to divide the w'orld into citic's and the other into 
villages. The village civilization and the city civilization are 
totally different things. One depends c>n machiner y and industri¬ 
alization, and the other on handicrafts. We have given preference 
to the latter. 

After all, this industrialization and large scale production 
are (^nly of comparatively recent growth. We don’t know how 
far it has contributed to the devtdopmeiU oi' our happiness, 
but we know this much that it has brought in its wake the recent 
world wars. This second world war is not still over, and even 
if it comes to an end, wc are hearing of a third world war. 
Our country was never so unhappy and miserable as it is at present. 
City people may be getting big profits and good wages, but all 
that has become possible by sucking the blood of villages. We 
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don*t want to collect lakhs and crores. We don’t always want 
to depend on money for our work. If we are prepared to sacrifice 
our lives for the cause, money is nothing. We must have faith 
and wc must be true to ourselves. If we have these, we shall be 
able by decentralizing our capital of Rs. 30 lakhs in villages to 
create national wealth amounting to Rs. 300 crores. To do that 
main thing, what is necessary is to make the villages self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. But mind you, my idea of self-sufficiency 
is not a narrow one. There is no scope for selfishness and arro¬ 
gance in my self-sufficiency. 

I am not preaching isolation. We have to be humble as 
the dust for the fulfilment of our cause. We have to mix with 
people even as sugar mixes itself with milk. Though villagers will 
be self-sufficient so far as it is possible, they will devote their 
time also to their intellectual development for creation of conscious¬ 
ness for the contemplated non-violent society of the future. 

Cloth.stands second to food as matter of necessity. If every 
village begins to produce its own cloth, its strength will greatly 
be enhanced. But to achieve that we don’t want to close down 
the textile factories by legislation. We want to achieve our 
purpose by revolutionizing the psychology of the people. By 
decentralizing, we want to produce cloth wherever cotton is 
grown. 

But what of the city people who have taken to Khadi now? 
I would ask them to spin their own yarn and to find out for 
themselves weavers to weave that yarn into cloth. It is absurd 
that cloth should come from Manchester for those poor who 
produce cloth for the Bombay people. It is also not proper to 
compel the poor to accept part of their wages in the form of 
Khadi. They should be so educated that they may spin voluntarily 
and intelligently, and may use with love and pride the cloth 
produced by themselves. If the people of Bombay want to wear 
Khadi, they should spin for themselves or get their children and 
other dependents to spin. If the people, pledged to Khadi, spin 
for themselves, the practice will be contagious. Even if we are 
able to produce Khadi worth ten crores instead of one crore as 
at present, our object of reaching the whole of India will not be 
achieved.— HS, 6-12-44. 

405. The only form of non-violent work to be done by 
the largest number of men, women and children of the land, 
in order to regain the lost trade with its attendant activities, 
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is the spinning wheel. Thus conceived it easily becomes the 
symbol par excellence of non-violence. To be an instrument of 
Swaraj, naturally it must not flourish under the Government 
or any other patronage. It must flourish, if need be, even in spite 
of the resistance from the government or the capitalist who is 
interested in his spinning and weaving mills. The spinning 
wheel represents the millions in the villages as against the classes 
represented by the mill-owners and the like. — Gram IJdyog 
Palrika^ Aug. 1945. 

406. The true building up of Sw^araj consists in the millions 
of India wholeheartedly working out the constructive programme. 
Without it the whole nation cannot rise from its age-long torpor. 
Whether the British remain or not, it is our duty always to wipe 
out unemployment, to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exorcize the demon of untouchabi- 
lity, to reform dacoits and save the people from them. If crores 
of people do not take a living interest in this nation-building work, 
freedom must remain a dream and unattainable by either non¬ 
violence or violence. — GC, 354. 

(D) The Question of Literacy 

407. No doubt I regard illiteracy among my people as 
deplorable and 1 consider it necessary to educate them, but it 
is not at all impossible to imbibe the satyagraha principle in an 
absolutely illiterate man. This is my long-standing experience. 
— r/, Nov. 1919, Tagore, 37. 

408. The ryots do not need to be literate to appreciate 
their rights and their duties. — Nat, 290. 

409. Our love of the English language in preference to 
our own mother tongue has caused a deep chasm between the 
educated and the politically-minded classes and the masses. I’he 
languages of India have suflered impoverishment. We flounder 
when we make the vain attempt to express abstruse thought 
in the mother tongue. There are no equivalents for scientific 
terms. The result has been disastrous. The masses remain cut 
off from the modern mind. We are too near our own times correctly 
to measure the disservice caused to India by this neglect of its 
great Isinguages. It is easy enough to understand that, unless we 
undo the mischief, the mass mind must remain imprisoned. The 
masses can make no solid contribution to the construction of 
Swaraj. It is inherent in Swaraj based on non-violence that every 
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individual makes his own direct contribution to the Independence 
movement. The masses cannot do this fully unless they under¬ 
stand every step with all its implications. This is impossible 
unless every st(‘p is explained in their own languages. — CP, 
lb. 

(K) Labour Organization 

410. We must not tamper with the masses. It is dangerous 
tf> make politit al use of factory labourers or the peasantry—not 
that w<‘ aie not entitled to do so, but we arc not ready for it. We 
have neglected theii political (as distinguished from literary) edu¬ 
cation all tliest‘ long y(‘ais. Wc have not got enough honest, in¬ 
telligent, reliable, and brave workers to enable us to act upon 
these countrymen of ours.— 27 , 9-2-21, 43. 

411. Labour in India is still extremely unorganized. The 
labourers have no mind of their own when it comes to national 
policy or even the general wcllarc of laboiu itself. Labourers in 
various parts of India have no social contact .ind no other mutual 
ti^'S. It is provincial and evrn in the same eit\, it is highly com¬ 
munal. It is not everywhere wdsel> guided. In many places it is 
undei selfish and highly unscrupulous guidance. 

I'here is no absedute cohesion amongst provincial labour 
l(‘.id<Ts, and there is little cUseiplinc among sub-leaders. The latter 
d(» not unifoirnly lender obedience ter their provincial cliiefs. Lead¬ 
ens in diirercnt provinces have no single policy to follow. In these 
circumstances an All India Union can only exist on paper. 

Il tlie Ahrnedabad Labour Union can succeed in perfecting 
its own cwganization it is bound to serve as a model to the rest 
of India, and its success is bound to prove highly infectious. 

Rut I am free to confess that there is as yet no assurance of 
success in the near future. I’he energy of the workers is sorely 
tried in combating disruptive forces that ever continue to crop up. 

One w^ord as to policy. It is not anti-capitalistic. The idea 
is to take from capital labour’s due share and no more and this, 
not by paralyzing capital, but by reform among labourers from 
within and b> their owm self-consciousncss; not again through 
the cleverness and manoeuvring of non-labour leaders, but by 
educating labour to evolve its own leadership and its own self- 
reliant, self-existing organization. Its direct aim is not in the least 
degree political. Its direct aim is internal reform and evolution of 
internal strength. The indirect result of this evolution when, and 
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if it ever becomes complete, will naturally be tremendously poli¬ 
tical. 

I have not, therefore, the remotest idea of exploiting labour 
or organizing it for any direct political povv er of first-class import¬ 
ance when it becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 
must not become a pawn in the hands of the ])olitician on the 
political chessboard. It must, by its sheer strength, dominate the 
chessboard. 

This is my ilrcam. 1 hug it because it gives me all the con¬ 
solation I need, and the policy I have outlined, you will recog¬ 
nize, is a direct outcome of my implicit beln fin an acceptance 
of non-violence. It may be all a de lusion but it is as much a real¬ 
ity with mo as life itself so long as 1 do not sec it as delusion, but 
see it as the onlv life-giving force. (Letter d.Ued May loth, 1927) 
—h India Dijfercnl?, 25. 

412. It is a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until laliourers imdeistand the political condiliem of the 
country and arc prepared for the common good. Labour, in my 
opinion, must not become a pawn in the hands of the politician 
on the political chessboard. -[Indian Annual Register^ 1927, Part 
II, p. 11O-22.) 

413. The Ahmedabad Labour Tinton has ol Jale started a 
great expcrinvnl which is likely to piove of great interest and 
im}»ortaiiee to all labour organizaiions. The essence of the experi- 
nicnt consists in training its members to a supph'menlary occupa¬ 
tion in addition to their pjincipal occupation in the mills so that 
in the event of a lock-out, strike or loss of emplovmcnt otherwise, 
they would always have something to fall back upon instead of 
being faced with the prospect of starvation. A mill-hand’s life is 
ever full of vicissitudes. Thrift and economy no doubt provide a 
sort of remedy and it would be eriniiiial to neglect them. But the 
savings thus made cannot carry one far, seeing that the vast bulk 
of our mill labourers arc always struggling on the margin of bate 
sub.sistence. Moreover it would newer do for a working man dur¬ 
ing strike or unemployment to rest idly at home. There is nothing 
more injurious to his morale and self-respect than enforced 
idleness. The working class will never feel secure or develop a 
sense of self-assurance and strength unless its members are armed 
with an unfailing .subsidiary means of subsistence to serve as a 
second string to their bow in a crisis. 
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The idea of a subsidiary occupation for the mill-hands was 
first conceived by me during the eventful twenty-three days* strike 
of the Ahmedabad mill-hands in the year 1918. It occurred 
to me then that if the strike was to be successful the mill-hands 
must have an occupation that would maintain them wholly or 
partly. They must not rely upon doles. During the strike many of 
them were employed on unskilled labour. It was then that I moot¬ 
ed my suggestion to teach mill-hands a subsidiary occupation. 
But my suggestion remained a dead letter till the next strike came. 
A sort of beginning was made then. But it was difficult to bring 
into being all of a sudden an effective organization for teaching 
subsidiary occupations. With the end of the second strike died 
also the effort to find and teach suitable occupations. 

An organized and systematic eftort is now being made by 
the Labour Union in that direction. Mill-hands are being taught 
to select occupations which they can practise in their leisure hours 
at home and which would give them substantial relief in times 
of unemployment. These are ginning, cleaning, carding and spin¬ 
ning of cotton, weaving, tailoring, soap and paper making type¬ 
setting, etc. 

I hold that a working knowledge of a variety of occupations 
is to the working class what metal is to the capitalist. A labourei’s 
skill is his capital. Just as the capitalist cannot make his capital 
fructify without the co-operation of labour, even so the working 
man cannot make his labour fructify without the co-operation of 
capital. And if both labour and capital have the gift of intelli¬ 
gence equally developed in them and have confidence in their 
capacity to secure a fair deal, each at the hands of the other, they 
would get to respect and appreciate each other as equal partners 
in a common enterprise. They need not regard each other as in¬ 
herently irreconcilable antagonists. But the difficulty is that whilst 
today capital is organized and seems to be securely entrenched, 
labour is not. 'I’he intelligence of the working man is cramped by 
his soulless, mechanical occupation which leaves him little scope 
or chance to develop his mind. It has prevented him from realiz¬ 
ing the power and full dignity of his status. He has been taught 
to believe that his wages have to be dictated by capitalists instead 
of his demanding his own terms. Let him only be organized along 
right lines and have his intelligence quickened, let him learn a 
variety of occupations, and he will be able to go about with his head 
erect and never be afraid of being without means of sustenance. 
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It is the grossest of superstitions for the working man to be¬ 
lieve that he is helpless before the employers. The effort of the 
Labour Union in Ahmedabad is to dispel this superstition in a 
concrete manner. Its experiment, therefore, ought to be welcomed 
by all concerned. Success will depend on an inflexible determina¬ 
tion on the part of the Labour Union to follow up the good begin¬ 
ning that has been made, with unflagging perseverance. It must 
have the right sort of instructors who can arouse among the work¬ 
ers an intelligent interest in their work. A handicraft plied merely 
mechanically can be as cramping to the mind and soul as any 
other pursuit taken up mechanically. An unintelligent eifort is 
like a corpse from which the spirit has departed. —//, 3-7-37, 161. 

Swaraj, Constructive Work & Civil Disobedience 

414. Workers should definitely realize that the constructive 
programme is the non-violent and truthful way of winning ‘Poor- 
na Swaiaj’. Its wholesale fulfilment is complete independence. 
Imagine all the forty ciores of people engaged in the whole of the 
constructive programme which is designed to build up the nation 
from the very bottom upward! 

Gan anybody dispute the proposition that it must mean 
complete independence in every sense of the expression, including 
the ousting of foreign domination? 

When the critics laugh at the pioposition, what they mean is 
that forty crores of people will never co-o]:)crate in the effort to ful¬ 
fil the piogrammc. No doubt there is considerable truth in the 
scoff. My answer is, it is worth the attempt. Given an indomitable 
will on the pait of a band of earnest workers, the programme is 
as workable as any other and more so than most. Anyway, I have 
no substitute for it, if it is to be based on non-violence. 

Civil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to con¬ 
structive effort and is a full substitute for armed revolt. Just as 
military training is necessary for armed revolt, training in cons- 
tnictive effort is equally necessary for civil resistance. And just 
as the use of arms becomes necessary only when occasion demands 
it, even so is the use of civil resistance only occasional. 

Therefore workers will never be on the look-out for civil 
resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the const¬ 
ructive effort is sought to be defeated. To take one or two illust¬ 
rations, effort for communal friendship cannot be defeated, poli¬ 
tical pacts can. 
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But political pacts are required because of the previous lack 
of friendship. Again Khadi manufacture and its use cannot be 
defeated if both become fairly universal. The manufacture and 
use are not to be brought about by being imposed upon the people, 
but they ha\ c to be intelligently accepted by them as one of the 
necessary items of the freedom movement, when it is worked from 
the villag<'s as units. Pioneers <'ven in such programmes can be 
obstructed. They have had to go through the fire ol suliering 
throughout tlic world. 

There is no S^v.ltaj without suffering. In violence truth is 
the greatest sufl'erer: in non-viol(iiec truth is ever triumphant. 

If this preliminary' obseivation has gone liorae to the leader 
he will find the (onstructive pfogi.immc to b(‘full of deep inter¬ 
est. It should p]o\e as absoibing as politics so-callt'd and plat¬ 
form or,it(>rv. 

* 

The dt tailed eouslnietive progiainme is to he found in uiy 
pamphlet on it, and Di. Rajendra Piar.ad’s whirh is a running 
commentary on it. It shoiihl be remembered that il is illii-^liativc, 
not exhaustive. Local eireumstanecs may suggest inaiu more 
items iK)t toiulied in the printed programme. These are b»g,oud 
th(' scope ol a treatise on an Ml India programme. They aie neces¬ 
sarily for local workers to find out and do tin' needful. 

In these liints 1 hav(' singled out some items for fuller em¬ 
phasis in the light of expeiitrue gained since iIk' publication c»f 
the programme. 

The kisan or the peasant, vshether as a landh'ss labourei or 
a labouiing propii< uu, conies first. He is tlic salt of the eaith 
which righti) belongs or should belong to him, not to the ab«ent- 
c'c landlord or zamindar. But in the non-violent way the lalx'uicr 
cannot forcibly cjh'ct the absentee landlord. He has so to uoik as 
to make ii impossible for the landlord to exploit him. Closest 
co-operation amongst the peasants is absolutely necessary. 'I’o this 
end special organizing bodies or committees should be formed 
where there art* noni' and those already in existence shcmld be 
reformed where necc'ssary. The k\sai\s arc for the most part illi¬ 
terate. Both adults and young persons of school-going age should 
be educated. I’his applic'S to men and women. When they are 
landlc'ss labourers their wages should be brought to a level tliat 
would ensure a decent living vc hich should mean balanced food, 
dwelling houses and clothing, which should satisfy health require¬ 
ments. 
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Land laws should be investigated. The peasant indebtedness 
offers a limitless field for research. The problem of cattle too is 
an integral part of agriculture in India and thcrcTore requires the 
attention of workers skilled in this ver\' intricate and somewhat 
baffling problem. 

Closely allied to the kisan work is ‘labour’. Here labimr means 
industrial labour and therefore concentrated and centralized and 
much more limited in scopt'. Moreover, it lends itself readih to 
political handling. 

Being necessarily confined to cities it attracts workers more 
easily than kisan work. As part of constructive programme iis pri¬ 
mary aim is ehvation ol labour to its deserved status, 'fherefore 
a labour worker’s aim should be to raise the moral and intelbrtual 
height of labour and thus by sheer mciit to make him oj' Jier cap¬ 
able not merely of b< ttering his or her inatciial condition but mak¬ 
ing labour master of the means ol production instead of bcaiig the 
slave that it is. Capital should be la])our’s .servant not its master. 
Labour shoukl be made conscious oI‘ its duty from who.se perfor¬ 
mance riglils follow' as a mailer oi'eour.si'. In a coiiente Ibrm : 

(a) Labour should have its own unions. 

(b'> Education both gemu al and seiciitihe, of both im u and 
women, should b^' legularly undertaken through night schools. 

(e) Childuui of labouiers slundd be educated after die basic 
education st^le. 

(d) 'Elicre should lie a hospital, a creche and a mateiniiy 
home altaclied to cmuv centre. 

(e) Labour shotdd be able to support itself during strike's. 
(Labour should be taught the science of conducting a sut eessful 
non-violent strike.) 

All tlie work I have rnentioiu'd could be done only through 
unions mentioned in (a). Eo my knowledge iIk* Ahmed.ibad 
Union is thi' best manag<'d union. This does not mean that it 
has reached my ideal. It is tr)ung to. If all the unions worked in 
the same direction, the lot of labour would be infinitely belter than 
it is today. Labour united and morally and intellectually trained 
would any day be superior to capital. 

Next in importance i.s the ‘student’ class above the ag(' of 
12 . Indeed if we had enough workers of the right type, I would 
go so far as to say that w’e should work among them as soon as 
they begin learning as infants. E’er they have to be taken in hand 
from the school-going age. I need not say that I have not in mind 
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their political use. For the present the schools are largely under 
Crovernment control or are influenced by them. Hence the students* 
education is defective in a vital matter. They are untouched by 
the political condition of the t ountry save what they learn from 
the newspapers or platform orators. They should have, in a sys¬ 
tematic manner, their present education supplemented by the 
Congress workers. How this can be fitted into the present system 
of education is a serious question. But it has to be tackled. Up to 
the Matriculation standard co-operation of parents is necessary. 

I adhere to the view often expressed by me that the student world 
should be aloof from the political turmoil. It would be different 
if there was mass civil disobedience. But that is out of the question 
for the time being at any rate. But they should have education 
in national consciousness. It is the duty of an independent State 
to teach its citizens to be patriotic. 

The education imparled is by a foreign agency. It runs con¬ 
trary to the national aspir.itions. 

Thcic should, therefore, be a body of workers whose duty 
it would be to undertake the big task of taking in hand the work 
mentioned above. In this sense it is a new field and it is of vital 
importanc<^ to us. We must recognize the fact that the students 
arc not to be weaned from schools and colleges. The rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of entrants is proof positive of it. The best course, 
th('reforc, is to supplement their studies in an orderly manner. 
Deliverance lies through national effort in this direction showing 
marked superiority over the foreign method. — HS, 28-10-44. 

415. I know that many have refused to see any connection 
between the constructive programme and civil disobedience. But 
for one who believes in non-violence it does not need hard think¬ 
ing to realise the essential connection between the constructive 
programme and civil disobedience for Swaraj. I want the reader to 
mark the qualification. Constructive programme is not essential 
for local civil disobedience for specific relief as in the case of Bar- 
doli. Tangible common grievance restricted to a particular local¬ 
ity is enough. But for such an indefinable thing as Swaraj people 
must have previous training in doing things of all-India interest. 
Such work must throw together the people and their leaders whom 
they would trust implicitly. Trust begotten in the pursuit of con¬ 
tinuous constructive work becomes a tremendous asset at the cri¬ 
tical moment. Constructive work therefore is for a non-violent 
army what drilling etc. is for an army designed for bloody 
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warfare. Individual civil disobedience among an unprepared people 
and by leaders not known to or trusted by them is of no avail, 
and mass civil disobedience is an impossibility. The more there¬ 
fore the progress of the constructive programme, the greater is 
there the chance for civil disobedience. — 17 , 9”3"30, 13. 

416. I have said and I repeat that there is no Swaraj for the 
masses except through khadi and village crafts. For there is no 
non-violent disobedience without sustained constructive effort. 
A living, continuous mass contact is impossible without some con¬ 
structive programme requiring almost daily contact of the workers 
with the masses. —//, 23-3-40, 56. 

417. Our countrymen in America too are actively helping 
the country’s cause. Two cablegrams have been received of late 
from New York. I reproduce the latest. 

‘Greetings from one thousand Americans open air meeting. 
We wish civil disobedience programme a success.’ 

7 b all the young students and others living in the far West 
I would like to say one word. They would best serve the country 
by interpreting the movement as it is and in terms of the East 
instead of seeking to find Western parallels and giving it a West¬ 
ern colour. It is my conviction that in its present form it has no 
parallel. It is too early to say how the West with its modern rush 
will receive it when it has taken deep root enough to spread its 
branches to the West. As yet it is still in its infancy and often ap¬ 
pears in a Western setting. It has unl'ortunately to be confessed 
that it still appears and commends itself to many only in its des¬ 
tructive form. Whilst the latter is absolutely essential, it is the 
constructive which is permanent and the best part of it. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that to many it appears only to be 
a preparation for violence, whereas non-violence is not only an 
integral but the only sustaining part of non-co-operation. It is by 
itself the largest part of construction. Non-violence at once makes 
it a religious movement and throws man on God as his only Rock 
and Refuge. By non-violence the non-co-operator burns his boats 
and makes steady headway in all weathers. By non-violence the 
non-co-operator appears before his Maker in his nakedness and 
commands divine help. He may not appear before Him with his 
Bible or the Koran or the Gita in the one hand and his gun in 
the other. He appears on the contrary with his hands folded, a 
humble suppliant before the great white Throne. Let the young 

S.F.G.-io 
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men abroad understand the essential part of the Movement and 
then attempt to interpret it to the West. Help thus intelligently 
given will, they will find, bear far richer results than what they 
have already achieved. 17 , 17-11-21, 370. 

418. Civil Disobedience is but a minor part of Satyagraha. 
—1/, 25-3-39, 61. 

419. Civil Disobedience is not absolutely necessary to win 
freedom through purely non-violent efforts, if the co-operation of 
the whole nation is secured in the constructive programme. But 
such good luck rarely favours nations or individuals. I’hereforc 
it is necessary to know the place of Civil Disobedience in a nation¬ 
wide non-violent effort. 

It has three definite functions: 

1. It can be effixtively offered for the redress of a local 
wrong. 

2. It can be offered without regaid to effect, though aimed 
at a particular wrong or <‘vil, by way of self-immolation in order 
to rouse local consciousness or conscience. Such was the case in 
Champaran when I offered Civil Disobedience without any regard 
to the effect and well knowing that even the people might remain 
apathetic. That it proved otherwise may be taken, according to 
taste, as God’s grace or a stroke of good luck. 

3. In the place of a full response to constructive effort, it 
can be offered as it was in 1941. (Here the reference is to the In¬ 
dividual Civil Disobedience Movement. —N.K.B) Though it was 
a contribution to and part of the battle for freedom, it was purpo¬ 
sely centred round a paiticular issue, i.c. free speech. Civil dis¬ 
obedience can never be directed for a general cause such as for 
Independence. The issue must be definite and capable of being 
clearly understood and within the power of the opponent to yield. 
This method properly applied must lead to the final g02d. 

I have not examined the full scope and possibilities of 
Civil Disobedience. I have touched enough of it to enable the 
reader to understand the connection between the constructive 
programme and Civil Disobedience. In the first two cases, no 
elaborate constructive programme was or could be necessary. 
But when Civil Disobedience is itself devised for the attainment 
of Independence, previous preparation is necessary, and it has 
to be backed by the visible and conscious effort of those who 
arc engaged in battle. Civil Disobedience is thus a stimulation 
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for the fightei-s and a challenge to the opponent. It should be clear 
to the reader that Civil Disobedience in terms of Independence 
without the co-operation of tlic millions by way of constructive 
effort is mere bravado and \vorse than useless. - CP, 28. 

The triH' building up of Swar.ij consists in the millions of 
India w^holcheai tedly working the constructive programme. 
Without it the whole nation cannot rise from its age-long loipor. 
Whether the British remain or not it is our duly always to wipe 
out unemployment, to bridge ihc gulf between ruh and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exorcise the demon of iintouc lia¬ 
bility, to reform dacoits and save the people fiom them. If u'oies 
of people do not take a living interest in this nation-building 
work, freedom must remain a dream and unattain.dile by cither 
non-violence 01 violence. — GC, 354. 

Regarding Workers 

420. Real politics are not a game. The late Mr. Gokhale 
used to deplore that we had not gone beyond treating politics 
as a pastime. We have no notion as to how mudi iht' country 
has lost by reason of amateurs having managed its battles 
with the serious-minded, trained and whole-time vvoiking 
bureaucracy. A movement lacks sincerity when it is supported 
by unwilling w^orkers under pressure. — TI, 11-8-20, Tagore, 409. 

421. Unless the Congress can produce proud, d<‘li<iTit, 
self-respecting, sensitive, selfless and self-sacrificing patriots who 
would count no cost too great, there is, for this poor country 
of ours, for a long time to come, no Swaraj in whicli the jjoorcst 
can participate. You and I may gel a larger share in the spoils 
of exploitation, but 1 am sure you will refuse to call that Swaraj. 
— TI, 26-6-24, 210. 

422. ‘What are the civil resisters thus freed to do if they 
are to be ready lor the call w''hencver it comes?’ They must learn 
the art and the betiuty of self-denial and voluntary poverty, 'fhey 
must engage themselves in nation-building activities, the spread 
of Khaddar through personal hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 
the spread of communal unity of hearts by irreproachable personal 
conduct towards one another in every walk of life, the banishing 
of untouchability in every shape or form in one’s own person, 
the spread of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs 
by personal contact with individual addicts, and generally by 
cultivating personal purity. These arc services which provide 
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maintenance on the poor man’s scale. Those for whom the poor 
man’s scale is not feasible should find a place in small unorganized 
industries of nadonal importance which give a better wage. 

Let it be understood that civil resistance is for those who 
know and perform the duty of voluntary obedience to law and 
authority. — ABP, 8-4-34. 

423. (). Don’t you think that only those who work without 
any remuneration or allowance can inspire confidence in them, 
(i.c. the common villager.—N. K. B.) i. e. those who accept 
nothing from any association or from the village? 

A. No. They do not even know who is and who is not 
working for remuneration. What does impress them is the way 
in which we live, our habits, our talks, even our gestures. There 
m«iy be a few who suspect us of a desire to earn; we have to 
dispel their suspicion no doubt. And then do not run away 
with the feeling that he who accepts nothing from an association 
or from the village is by any means an ideal servant. He is often 
prey to self-righteousness which debases one. — //, 25-7-36, 187. 

424. Any occupation, clean, honourable and calculated 
to serve as an example to the people would be good enough. 
1 may give as examples, scavenging, spinning and weaving. The 
occupation should, if possible, be such as touches the interest 
of the masses and may spur them on to use their hands and feet. 
One may win one’s livelihood by teaching and similar other 
pursuits, but it all depends on one’s needs, of which the maximum 
must always be fixed.—■//, 3-6-39, 145. 



XI 

NON-VIOLENCE 


425. The world is weary of hate. We see the fatigue over¬ 
coming the Western nations. We see that this song of hate has 
not benefited humanity. Let it be the privilege of India to turn 
a new leaf and set a lesson to the world.—/F, 166. 

My Task 

426. In the past, non-co-operation has been deliberately 
expressed in violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to 
show to my countrymen that violent non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that as evil can only be sustained by violence, 
withdrawal of support of evil requires complete abstention 
from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the 
penalty for non-co-operation with evil. — Tl, 23-3-22, 16H. 

427. I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 

and saints. It is meant for the common people as well. Non¬ 
violence is the law of our spedcs as violence is the law of the 
brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law 
but that of physical might. The dignity of man requir(‘S obedience 
to a higher law — to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. For, safyagraha and its off-shoots, non-co- 
operation and civil resistance, are nothing but new names for 
the law of suffering. The rishiSi who discovered the law of non¬ 
violence in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses than 
Newton. They were themselves greater warriors than Wellington. 
Having themselves known the use of arms, they realized their 
uselessness and taught a weary world that its salvation lay 
not through violence but through non-violence. — T/, n-8-20, 
Tagoref 712. 

Non-violence as a World-force 

428. You might of course say that there can be no non¬ 
violent rebellion and there has been none known to history. 
Well, it is my ambition to provide an instance, and it is my 
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dream that my country may win its freedom through non-violence. 
And, I would like to repeat to the world times without number, 
that I will not purchase my country’s freedom at the cost of non¬ 
violence. My marriage to non-violence is such an absolute thing 
that T would rather commit suicide than be deflected from my 
position. I have not mentioned truth in this connection, simply 
because truth cannot be expressed excepting by non-violence. 
— IL 12-11-31, 354. 

1.29. Science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and 
sirnjdc. Science of non-violence alone can lead one to pure 
democracy. England, France and America have to make their 
choke. That is the challenge of the two dictators. 

Russia is out of the picture just now. Russia has a dictator 
who dreams of peace and thinks he will wade to it through a sea 
of blood. No one can say what Russian dictatorship will mean to 
the world. - 77 , 15-10-38, 290. 

130. True democracy or the Swat a j of the masses can never 
conn* through untruthful and violent means, for the simple 
reason that the natural corollaiy to their use would be to remerve 
all o})posilion through the sup])ression or extermination of the 
antagonists. That does not make for individual lieedom, 
Indi\idual freedom can have the fullest play only under a regime 
of unadulterated ahimsa. — 77 , 27-5-39, ^ 43 * 

431. Granted that India produced sufficient arms and 
amnuinition and men who knew the art of war, what part or 
lot will tho«!e who cannot bear arms have in the attainment of 
Swaraj ? I want Swaraj in the winning of which even women 
and children would contiibute an equal share with physically 
the strongest. 'J'hat can be under ahimsa only. I would, therefore, 
stand for ahimsa as the only means for obtaining India’s freedom 
even if T were alone. — 77 , 3-3-46, 27. 

^32. And so I plead for non-violence and yet more non¬ 
violence. I do so not without knowledge but with sixty years’ 
experience behind me. — 77 , 24-2-26, 20. 

433. The aecumulated experienee of the past thirty years, 
fills me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of non-violence 
lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless 
and yet equally effective way of dealing with the political 
and economic wrongs of the downtrodden portion of humanity. 
I have known from early youth that non-violence is not a clois¬ 
tered virtue to be practised by the individual for his peace and 
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final salvation, but it is a rule of conduct for society if it is to 
live consistently with human dignity and make progress towards 
the attainment of peace for wliich it has been yearning for ages 
past. — GC, 170, 

War vs. Non-violence 

434. A believer in non-violence is pledged not to resort 
to violence or physical force either directly or indirectly in 
defence of anything, but he is not precluded from helping men 
or institutions that are themselves not based on non-violence. 
If the reverse were the case, I would, for instance, be precluded 
from helping India to attain Swaraj because the future* Parliament 
of India under Swaraj, I know for certain, will be having 
some military' and police forces, or to take a domestic illustration, 

I may not help a son to secure justic e, because forsooth he is not 
a believer in non-violence. 

Mr. Za( liaiias’ proposition will reduce all ('ommcrce by 
a believer in non-violence' to an impossibihly. And there are 
not wanting nun, wlio do believe that completr* non-violence 
means complete cessation of all activity. 

Not such, however, is my doctrine of non-violence. My 
business is to rel'rain from doing any violence myself, and to 
induce by ptr^uasion and service as many of God’s creatures as 
I can to join me in the belief and practice. But I would be untrue 
to my faith, if I refused to assist in a just cause any men or mcasu- 
rt's that did not enlirc'ly coincide with the principle of non¬ 
violence. I would be promoting violence, if finding the Mussal- 
mans to be in the right, 1 did not assist them by means strictly 
non-violent against those who had treacherously plotted the 
destruction of the dignity of Islam. Even when both parlies 
believe in violence, there is often such a thing .is justice on one 
side or the other. A robbed man has justice on his side, even 
though he may be preparing to regain the lost property by force. 
And it would be accounted as a triumph of non-violence, if 
the injured party could be persuaded to regain his property 
by methods of satyagraha^ i. e. love or soul-force rather than a 
free fight. — 17 , 1-6-21, 173. 

435. My resistance to war does not carry me to the point 
of thwarting those who wish to take part in it. I reason with 
them. I pul before them the better way and leave them to make 
the choice.—i/, 18-1-42, 4. 
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436. I accept broad facts of history and draw my own 
lessons for my conduct. I do not want to repeat it in so far as 
the broad facts contradict the highest laws of life. But I positively 
refuse to judge man from the scanty material furnished to us 
by history. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Kamal Pasha and De Valera 
too I cannot judge. Bui for me as a believer in non-violence 
out and out they cannot be my guides in life in so far as their 
faith in war is concerned. I believe in Krishna perhaps more 
than the writer. But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of us all. He may destroy be¬ 
cause He creates. But I must not be drawn into a philosophical 
or religious argument with my friends. I have not the qualification 
for teaching my philosophy of life. I have barclv qualifications 
for practising the philosophy I believe. I am but a poor struggling 
soul yearning to be wholly good — wholly truthful and wholly 
non-violent in thought, word and deed, but ever failing to reach 
the ideal which 1 know to be true. I admit, and assure my revo¬ 
lutionary friends, that it is a painful climb, but the pain of it is 
a positive pleasure for me. Each step upward makes me feel 
stronger and fit for the next. But all that pain and pleasure are 
for me. The revolutionaries are at liberty to reject’ the whole of 
my philosophy. To them I merely present my own experiences 
as a co-worker in the same cause even as I have successfully 
presented them to the Ali Brothers and many other friends. 
They can and do applaud whole-lu'artedly the action of Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha and possibly De Valera and Lenin. But they 
realize with me that India is not like Turkey or Ireland or Russia 
and that revolutionary activity is suicidal at this stage of the 
country’s life at any rate if not for all time, in a country so vast, 
so hopelessly divided and with the masses so deeply sunk in pau¬ 
perism and so fearfully terror-struck. — //, i2*»7-42, 219. 

437. I would say to my critics to enter with me into the 
sufferings, not only of the people of India but of those, whether 
engaged in the war or not, of the whole world. I cannot look at 
this butchery going on in the wc»rld with indifference. I have an 
unchangeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of men to 
resort to mutual slaughter. I have no doubt that there is a way 
out, — HSy 20-7-44. 

438. The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, 
the first eight of which were in South Africa, fills me with the 
greatest hope that in the adoption of non-violence lies the 
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future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic 
wrongs of the downtrodden portion of humanity. I have known 
from early youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individual for the peace and final salvation, 
but it is a rule of conduct for society if it is to live consistently 
with human dignity and make progress towards the attainment of 
peace for which it has been yearning for ages past.— GC, 170. 

Moral Equivalent of War 

439. Up to the year 1906, I simply relied on appeal to 
reason. I was a very industrious reformer. I was a good drafts¬ 
man, as I always had a close grip of facts which in its turn was 
the necessary result of my meticulous regard for truth. But 1 
found that reason failed to produce an impression when tlu' 
critical moment arrived in South Africa. My people were excited; 
even a worm will and does sometimes turn — and there was talk 
of wreaking vengeance. I had then to choose* between allying 
myself to violence or finding out some other method ol' meeting 
the crisis and stopping the rot and it came to me that we should 
refuse to obey legislation that was degrading and let them put 
us in jail if they liked. Thus came into being the moral equi¬ 
valent of war. I was then a loyalist, because, I implicitly believed 
that the sum total of the activities of the British Empire* was 
good for India and for humanity. Arriving in England soon 
after the outbreak of the war I plunged into it and later when 
I was forced to go to India as a result of the pleurisy that I had 
developed, I led a recruiting campaign at the risk of my life, and 
to the horror of some of my friends. The disillusionment came 
in 1919 after the passage of the Black Rowlatt Act and the refusal 
of the Government to give the simple elementary redress of proved 
wrongs that we had asked for. And so, in 1920, I became a rebel. 
Since then the conviction has been growing upon me, that things 
of fundamental importance to the people are not secured by 
reason alone but have to be purchased ^vith their suffering. 
Suffering is the law of human beings; war is the law of the jungle. 
But suffering is infinitely more powerful than the law of the jungle 
for converting the opponent and opening his ears, which are 
otherwise shut, to the voice of reason. Nobody has probably 
drawn up more petitions or espoused more forlorn causes than 
I and I have come to this fimdamental conclusion that if you 
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want something really important to be done you must not merely 
satisfy the reason, you must move the heart also. The appeal 
of reason is more to the head but the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in 
man. Sufl'ering is the badge of the human race, not the sword. 
—r/, 5-II-3I, 341. 

The Essence of Non-violence 

440. (i) Non-violence is the law of the human race and 
is infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. 

(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do not 
possess a living faith in the God of Love. 

(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one*s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to possession 
of land or movable property, though its habitual practice does 
prove a better bulwark than the possession of armed men to 
defi'nd them. Non-violence in the very nature of things is of no 
assistance in the df^fence of ill-gotten gains and immoral acts. 

(4) Individuals and nations who svould practise non-vio¬ 
lence must be prepared to sacrifice fn.itions to the last man) 
their all except honour. It is therefore inconsistent with the posse- 
ssif^n of other people’s countries, i. e. modern imperialism which 
is liaiiklv based on foicc for its defence. 

(5j Nnn-violenc(‘ is a power which can be wielded equally 
by all — children, young men and women or grown up people, 
provided they have a living faith in the God of Love and have 
therefore equal love for all mankind. When non-violence is 
accepted as the law of life it must pervade the whole being and 
not be applied to isolated acts. 

(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the law 
is good enough for individuals it is not for masses of mankind. 
— ff, 5-9-36, 236. 

Is Perfection Possible? 

441. Perfect non-violence is impossible so long as we 
exist physically, for we would want some space at least to occupy. 
Perfect non-violcncc whilst you are inhabiting the body is only 
a theory like Euclid’s point or straight line, but we have to 
endeavour every moment of our lives.—i/, 21-7-40, 211. 

Ahimsa, distinguished from Non-hilling 

442. Let us now examine the root of ahimsa. It is utter¬ 
most selflessness. Selflessness means complete freedom from a 
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regard for one’s body. If man desired to realize himself i. c. 
Tnith, he could do so only by being completely detached from 
the body i. e. by making all other beings feel safe from him. 'fhat 
is the way of ahimsa. 

Ahimsa does not simply mean non-killing. Jlirnsa means 
causing pain to or killing any life out of anger, or from a selfish 
purpose, or with the intention of injuring it. Refraining from so 
doing is ahimsa. — 17 , 4-11-2G, 385. 

443. Violence will be violence for all time, and all violence 
is siniul. But what is inevitable, is not regarded as a sin, so much 
so that the science of daily practice has not only declared the in¬ 
evitable violence involved in killing for sacrifice as permissible but 
even regarded it as meritorious. 

It is no easy thing to w .ilk on the sharp sword-edge of ahimsa 
in this world which is full ui' himsa. Wealth docs not help; anger 
is the enemy of ahimsa; and pride is a monstei’ that swallows it 
up. In this strait and nanow obseivancc' of this religion of ahim^ 
sa one has often to know so-called himsa as the tiuest Ibrm of ahim¬ 
sa. —i 7 , 21-10-26, 363. 

444. Tlit‘ sin of himsa t misisis not in merely taking life, but 
in taking life for the sake of one’s perishable body. All destruction 
thertfore involved in the process of eating, drinking etc. is selfish 
and therefore himsa. But man regards it to be unavoidable and 
puts up with it. But the destruction of bodies of tortun^d creatures 
being for their own peace cannot be regarded as himsa, or the un¬ 
avoidable destruction caused for the purpose of protecting one’s 
wards cannot be regarded as himsa. 

1. It is impossible to sustain one’s body without the destruc¬ 
tion of other bodies to some extent. 

2. All have to destroy some life, 

(a) for sustaining their own bodies, 

(b) for protecting those under their care, or 

(c) sometimes for the sake of those whose life is taken. 

3. (a) and (b) in *2’ mean himsa to a greater or less extent, 
(c) means no himsa and is therefore ahimsa. Himsa in (a) and (b) 
is unavoidable. 

4. A progressive ahimsa-ist wall, therefore, commit the himsa 
contained in (a) and (b) as little as possible, only when it is un¬ 
avoidable, and after full and mature deliberation and having 
exhausted all remedies to avoid it. 
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Taking life may be a duty. We do destroy as much life as 
we think necessary for sustaining our body. Thus for food we take 
life, vegetable and other, and for health we destroy mosquitoes 
and the like by the use of disinfectants etc. and we do not think 
that we are guilty of irreligion in doing so. . . for the benefit of 
the species, we kill carnivorous beasts.... Even man-slaughter may 
be necessary in certain cases. Suppose a man runs amuck and 
goes furiously about sword in hand, and killing anyone that comes 
in his way, and no one dares to capture him alive. Anyone who 
despatches this lunatic, will earn the gratitude of the community 
and be regarded as a benevolent man. — 17 , 4-11-26, 385. 

415. I sec that there is an instinctive horror of killing living 
beings under any circumstances whatever. For instance, an alter¬ 
native has been suggested in the shape of confining even rabid 
dogs in a certain place and allowing them to die a slow death. 
Now my idea of compassion makes this thing impossible for me. I 
cannot for a moment bear to sec a dog, or for that matter any 
other living being, helplessly suffering the torture of a slow death. 

I do not kill a human being thus circumstanced because I have 
more hopeful remedies. I should kill a dog similarly situated, be¬ 
cause in its case 1 am without a remedy. Should my child be 
attacked with rabies and there was no helpful remedy to relieve 
his agony, I should consider it my duty to take his life. Fatalism has 
its limits. We leave things to Fate after exhausting alljthe remedies. 
One of the remedies and the final one to relieve the agony of a 
tortured child is to take his life.—TI, 18-11-26, 395. 

Why then not Kill Those Who Oppress Mankind? 

446. No human being is so bad as to be beyond redemp¬ 
tion, no human being is so perfect as to warrant his destroying 
him whom he wrongly considers to be wholly evil. — 77 , 26-3-31, 

49 - 

447. A satyagrahi must never forget the distinction between 
evil and the evil-doer. He must not harbour ill-will or bitterness 
against the latter. He may not even employ needlessly offensive 
language against the evil person, however unrelieved his evil 
might be. For it is an article of faith with every satyagrahi that 
there is no one so fallen in this world but can be converted by 
love. A satyagrahi will always try to overcome evil by good, anger 
by love, untruth by truth, hima by ahimsa. There is no other way 
of purging the world of evil — TI, 8-8-29, ^^ 3 * 
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Absence of Hatred 

448. I hold myself to be incapable of hating any being on 
earth. By a long course of prayerful discipline, I have ceased for 
over forty years to hale anybody. I know this is a big claim. 
Nevertheless, I make it in all humility. But I can and do hate 
evil wherever it exists. I hate the system ot government that the 
British people have set up in India. I hate the ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of India even as I hate from the bottom of my heart the 
hideous system of untouchability for which millions of Hindus 
have made themselves responsible. But I do not hate the domin¬ 
eering Englishmen as I refuse to hate the domineering Hindus. 
I seek to reform them in all the loving ways that arc open to 
me. My non-co-operation has its roots not in hatred, but in love. 
My personal religion peremptorily forbids me to hate anybody. 
— 37 , 6-8-25, 272. 

449. We can only win over the opponent by love, never 
by hate. Hale is the subtlest form of vic>lenc(\ We cannot be 
really non-violent and yet have hate in us. —//, 17-8-34, 212. 

Truth in Speech and Non-violence 

450. To say or write a distasteful word is surely not violent 
especially when the speaker or writer believes it to be true. 'l"he 
essence of violence is that thcie must be a violent intention be¬ 
hind a thought, word, or act, i. e. an intention to do harm to 
the opponent so-called. 

False notions of propriety or fear of wounding suscepti¬ 
bilities often deter people from saying what they mean and ul¬ 
timately land them on the shores of hypocrisy. But if non-viol¬ 
ence of thought is to be evolved in individuals or societies or 
nations, truth has to be told, however harsh or unpopular it 
may appear to be for the moment. — H, 19-12-36, 362. 

Satyam bruyat, Priyam bruyat na bruyat Satyam apriyam 

451. In my opinion the Sanskrit text means that one should 
speak the truth in gentle language. One had better not speak it, 
if one cannot do so in a gentle way; meaning thereby that there 
is no truth in a man who cannot control his tongue. — 37 , 17-9-25 
318. 

Positive Aspects of Abimsa : Love and Patience 

452. In its positive form, ahimsa means the largest love, 
greatest charity. If I am a follower of ahimsa, I must love my 
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enemy. I must apply the same rules to the wrong-doer who is 
my enemy or a stranger to me, as I would to my wrong-doing 
father or son. This active ahimsa necessarily includes truth and 
fearlessness. As man cannot deceive the loved one, he does not 
fear or frighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all gifts; 
a man who gives it in reality, disarms all hostility. He has 
paved the way for an honourable understanding. And none who is 
himself subject to fear can bestow that gift. He must therefore 
be himself fearless. A man cannot praetise ahimsa and be a cow¬ 
ard at the same time. Tin piactice of ahimsa calls forth the great¬ 
est courage. —jWz/, 34 b. 

453. Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing except 
the eup of love which I can offer to those who oppose me. It 
is by offering that cup that I expect to draw them close to me. 
I cannot think of pcj manent enmity between man and man, and 
believing as I do in the theory of rebirth, I live in the hope 
that if not in this birth, in some other birth, I shall be able to 
hug all humanity in fiicndly embrace. —T/, 2-4-31, 54. 

454. Love is the strongest force the world possesses and 
yet it is the humblest imaginable. — 17 , 6-8-25, 272 * 

455. The hardest heart and the grossest ignorance must 
disappear before the rising sun of suffering without anger and 
without malice. —T/, 19-2-25, 61. 

456- Love has special quality of attracting abundance of 
love in return. — Ceylou^ 150. 

Non-violent Resistance 

457. My goal is friendship with the whole world and I 
can combine the greatest love with the greatest opposition to 
wrong.—T/, 10-3-20, Tagore^ 139. 

458. Non-violence is ‘not a resignation from all real fight¬ 
ing against wickedness’. On the contrary, the non-violence of 
my conception is a more active and real fight against wickedness 
than retaliation whose very nature is to increase wickedness. I 
contemplate, a mental and therefore a moral opposition to im¬ 
moralities. 1 seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, 
not by putting up against it a sharper-edged weapon, but by 
disappointing his expectation that I would be offering physical 
resistance. The resistance of the soul that I should offer would 
elude him. It would at first dazzle him and at last comptd re¬ 
cognition from liim, which recognition would not humiliate him 
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but would uplift him. It may be urged that this is an ideal state. 
And so it is. — r/, 8-10-25, 346. cf. 133, 386, 426, 551. 

Non-violence, Militant in Character 

459. Non-violence in its dynamic condition means cons¬ 
cious suffering. Tt docs not mean meek submission to the will of 
the evil-doer, but it means the putting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it is 
possible for a single individual to defy the whole might ol an un¬ 
just empire to save his honour, liis religion, his soul and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. — 27 , 11-8-20, 
Tagore, 713. ^.516. 

460. Yours should not merely be a passive spirituality that 
spends itself in idle meditation, but it should be an active thing 
which will carry war into the enemy’'! camp.* 

461. Never has anything been done on this earth without 
direct action. I reject the word ‘passive resistance’, because of its 
insufficiency and its being interpret(*d as a weapon of the weak. 

What was the larger ‘symbiosis’ that Buddha and Christ 
preached? Gentleness and love. Buddha fearlessly carried the 
war into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its knees an 
arrogant priesthood. Christ drove out the money-changers from 
the temple of Jerusalem and drew down curses from heaven upon 
the hypocrites and the Pharisees. Both were fir intensely direct 
action. But even as Buddha and Christ chastized, they showed 
unmistakable love and gentleness behind every act of theirs. — 
YI, 12-5-20, Tagore, 1072, and 1070. 

462. Our aim is not merely to arouse the best in the English¬ 
man but to do so whilst we are prosecuting our cause. If we cease 
to pursue our course, we do not evoke the best in him. The best 
must not be confounded with good temper. When we arc dealing 
with any evil, we may have to ruffle the evil-doer. We have to 
run the risk, if we are to bring the best out of him. 1 have likened 
non-violence to aseptic and violence to antiseptic treatment. Both 
are intended to ward off the evil, and therefore cause a kind of 
disturbance which is often inevitable. The first never harms the 
evil-doer. — H, 30-3-40, 72. 

* No passive spirituality that spends itself in idle meditation, but an 
active thing that carries war into the enemy camp. The enemy camp is 6rst of 
all oneself, and one must continue to turn the search-light in^^ards. — (Quoted 
in The Moral Challenge of Gandhi, by Dorothy Hogg, Allahabad, 1946, p. 19). 
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Non-violence, the Virtue of the Strong 

463. Non-violence presupposes ability to strike. It is a con¬ 
scious, deliberate restraint put upon one’s desire for vengeance. 
But vengeance is any day superior to passive, effeminate and help¬ 
less submission. Forgiveness is higher still. Vengeance too is weak¬ 
ness. The desire for vengeance comes out of fear of harm, imaginary 
or real. A man who fears no one on earth would consider it trou¬ 
blesome even to summon up anger against one who is vainly try¬ 
ing to injure him. -- 17 , 12-8-26, 285. 

464. Ahimsa is the extreme limit of forgiveness. But forgive¬ 
ness is the quality of the brave. Ahimsa is impossible without fear¬ 
lessness.—27,4-11-26,384. 

465. My creed of non-violence is an extremely active force. 
It has no room for co\vardice or even weakness. There is hope 
for a violent man to be some day non-violent, but there is none 
for a coward. I have therefore said more than once in these pages 
that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women and 
our places of worship by the force of suffering, i.e. non-violence, 
we must, if we are men, be at least able to defend all these by fight¬ 
ing. — 27 , 16-6-27, 196. 

466. There are two ways of defence. The best and the most 
effective is not to defend at all, but to remain at one’s post risk¬ 
ing every danger. The next best but equally honourable method 
is to strike bravely in self-defence and put one’s life in the most 
dangerous positions. — 27 , 18-12-24, 414, cf. 495. 

467. The strength to kill is not essential for self-defence; 
one ought to have the strength to die. When a man is fully ready 
to die, he will not even desire to offer violence. Indeed I may put 
it down as a self-evident proposition that the desire to kill is in 
inverse proportion to the desire to die. And history is replete 
with instances of men who by dying with courage and compassion 
on their lips converted the hearts of their violent opponents. 
—-r/, 23-1-30, 27. 

468. Non-violence and cowardice go ill together. I can 
imagine a fully armed man to be at heart a coward. Possession of 
arms implies an element of fear, if not cowardice. But true non¬ 
violence is an impossibility without the possession of unadulterated 
fearlessness. —15-7-39, 201. 
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True and False Non<^iolence 

469. Non-violence to be a potent force must begin with the 
mind. Non-violence of the mere body without the co-operation 
of the mind is non-violence of the weak or the cowardly, and has 
therefore no potency. If we bear malice and hatred in our bosoms 
and pretend not to retaliate, it must recoil upon us and lead to 
our destruction. For abstention from mere bodily violence not to 
be injurious, it is at least necessary not to entertain hatred if we 
cannot generate active love. 

All the songs and speeches betokening hatred must be taboo. 
— 27 , 2-4-31, 58. 

470. The mysterious clTect of non-violence is not to be 
measun d by its visible effect. But wc dare not rest contcr»t so long 
as the poison of hatred is allowed to permeate society. This strug¬ 
gle is a stupendous effort at conversion. We aim at nothing less 
than the conversion of the English. It can never be done by har¬ 
bouring ill-will and still pretending to follow non-violence. Let 
those therelbre who want to follow the path of non-violence and 
yet harbour ill-will retrace their steps and repent of* the wrong 
they have done to themselves and the country. — 27 , 2-4-31, 58. 

471. If wc are unmanly today, we are so, not because wc 
do not know how to strike, hut because wc f(‘ar to die. He is no 
follower of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, or of Buddha or of 
the Vedas who, being alraid to die, takes flight before any danger, 
real or imaginary, all the while wishing that somebody else would 
remove the danger by d(‘stroying the person causing it. He is no 
follower of ahinua W'ho does not care a straw" if he kills a man by 
inches by deceiving him in trade, or who would protect by force 
of arms a few cows and make away with the butcher or who, in 
order to do a supposed good to his country, does not mind kill¬ 
ing off a few officials. All these are actuated by liatrcd, cowardice 
and fear. Here the love of the C('w or the country is a vague thing 
intended to satisfy one’s vanity or soothe a stinging conscience. 

Ahimsa, truly understood, is in my humble opinion a pana¬ 
cea for all evils mundane and extta-mundane. We can never over¬ 
do it. Just at present we arc not doing it at all. Ahimsa does not 
displace the practice of other virtues, but renders their practice 
imperatively necessary before* it can be practised even in its rudi¬ 
ments. Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so w’as Tolstr)y. 
Only, they saw deeper and truer into their prcffi*ssion and found 
the secret of a true, happy, honourable and godly life. Let us be 
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joint-sharers with these teachers, and this land of ours will once 
more be the abode of gods. —348. 

Violence, rather than Cowardice 

472. I do bclicv(‘ that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. I would rather 
have India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should, in a cowardly manner, become or remain a 
helpless witness to her own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to vio¬ 
lence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness 
adorns the soldicT. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there 
is the power tf) punish; it is meaningless when it pretends to pro¬ 
ceed from a hc^lpless creature. But I do not believe India to be 
helpless. I do not believe myself to be a helpless creature. Stren¬ 
gth docs not come from physical capacity. It comes from an in¬ 
domitable will.— TI, 11-8-20, Tagore^ 711. 

473. The people of a village near Bettiah told me that they 
had run away whilst the police were looting their houses and 
molesting their womenfolk. When they said that they had run 
away because I had told them to be non-violent, I hung my head 
in shame. I assured them that such was not the meaning of my 
non-violence. I expected them to intercept the mightiest power 
that might be in the act of harming those who were under their 
protection, and draw without retaliation all harm upon their own 
heads even to the point of death, but never to run away from the 
storm centre. It was manly enough to defend one’s property, 
honour or religion at the point of the sword. It was manlier and 
nobler to defend them without seeking to injure the wrongdoer. 
But it was unmanly, unnatural and dishonourable to forsake the 
post of duty and, in order to save one’s skin, to leave property, 
honour or religion to the mercy of the wrongdoer. I could see 
my way of delivering the message of ahimsa to those who knew 
how to die, not to those who were afraid of death. —/F, 254. 

474. The weakest of us physically must be taught the art 
of facing dangers and giving a good account of ourselves. I want 
both the Hindus and the Mussalmans to cultivate the cool courage, 
to die without killing. But if one has not that courage, I want 
him to cultivate the art of killing and being killed, rather than 
in a cowardly manner flee from danger. For the latter in spite of 
his flight does commit mental himsa. He flees because he has not 
the courage to be killed in the act of killing. — 37 , 20-10-21, 335. 
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475. Self-dcftrce is the only honourable coui^e where there 
is unreadiness for self-immolation.—i/,20-7-35,181. 

476. I would risk \ iolence a thousand times than the ema¬ 
sculation of a whole race. — T/, 4-8-20, Tagore^ 321. 

477. The Hindus think that they arc physically weaker 
than the Mussalmans. The latter consider themselves weak in 
educational and earthly equipment. They arc no^v doing what all 
weak bodies have done hitherto. This fighting, therefore, iiowever 
unfortunate it may be, is a sign of growth. It is like the Wars 
of the Roses. Out of it will rise a might) nation. —i7, 9-9-26, 
316. 

Limitations of Violence 

478. Hitherto I have given historical instances of bloodless 
non-co-operation. I will not insult the intelligence of the r(‘ader 
by citing historical instances of non-co-operation combined with 
violence, but 1 am liee to confess that tluTC are on iccord as 
many successes as failures in violent non-ui-o})eration. — 1/, 
4-8-20, Tagore, 320. 

479. Revolutionary crime is intended to exert pressure. But 
it is the insane pressure of anger and ill-will. I contend that non¬ 
violent acts exert pressure far more effective than violent acts, for 
that pressure comes liom goodwill and gentlcnt‘ss. — TI, 26-12-24, 
420. 

480. 1 do not blame the British, If we weie weak in num¬ 
bers as they arc, we too would perhaps have resorted to the same 
methods as they aic now employing, 'rerrorism and deception 
are weapons not of the strong but of the weak. The British are 
weak in numbers, we arc weak in spite of our numbers. The 
result is that each is dragging the other down. It is common 
experience that Englishmen lose in character after residence in 
India and that Indians lose in courage and manliness by con¬ 
tact with Englishmen. This process of weakening is good neither 
for us two nations, nor for the world.— 17 , 22-9-20, Tagore, 1092. 

481. I object to violence because when it appears to do 
good, the good is only temporary; the evil it does is permanent. 
I do not believe that the killing of even every Englishman can 
do the slightest good to India. 'I’he millions will be just as badly 
off as they are today, if someone made it possible to kill off 
every Englishman tomorrow. The responsibility is more ours 
than that of the English for the present state oI‘ things. The 
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English will be powerless to do evil if wc will but be good. Hence 
my incessant emphasis on reform from within. — 37 , 21-5-25, 
178. 

482. Good brought through force destroyed individuality. 
Only when the change was efl'cclcd through the persuasive power 
of non-violenl non-co-operation, i.c. love, could the foundation 
of individuality be preserved, and real, abiding progress be 
assured for the world. —//, 9-3-47, 58. 

483. History teaches one that those who have, no doubt 
with honest motives, ousted the greedy by using brute force 
against them, have in their turn become a prey to the disease 
of the conquered. — 37 , 6-5-26, 164. 

To the Revolutionary 

484. Tho.se whom you seek to depose are better armed and 
infinitely belter organized than you are. You may not care for 
your own lives, but you dare not disregard those of your country¬ 
men who hav(‘ no desire to die a martyr’s death. — 37 , 26-12-24, 
428. 

485. From violence done to the foreign ruler, violence to 
our own people whom we may consider to be obstructing the 
country’s progn'ss is an easy natural step. What(‘ver may have 
been the result of violent activities in other countries and with¬ 
out reference to the philosophy of non-violence, it does not re¬ 
quite much intellectual ell'ort to see that if we resort to violence 
for ridding society of the many abuses which impede our pro¬ 
gn'ss, wc shall add to our difficulties and postpone the day of 
freedom. The people unprepared for reform because uncon¬ 
vinced of their necessity will be maddened with rage over their 
coercion, and will seek the assistance of the foreigner in order 
to retaliate. Has not this been happening before our eyes for the 
past many years of which wc have still painfully vivid recollec¬ 
tions?— 77 , 2-1-30, 4. 

486. I hold that the world is sick of armed rebellions. I 
hold too that whatever may be true of other countries, a bloody 
revolution will not succeed in India. The masses will hot res- 

"pond. A movement in which masses have no active part can do 
no good to them. A successful bloody revolution can only mean 
further misery for the masses. For it would be still foreign rule 
for them. The non-violence I teach is active non-violence of 
the strongest. But the weakest can partake in it without becoming 
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weaker. They can only be the stronger for having been in 
it. The masses are far bolder today than they ever were. A non¬ 
violent struggle necessarily involves construction on a mass 
scale. Itxannot therefore lead to tamos or darkness or inertia. 
It means a quickening of the national life. That movement is 
still going on silently almost imperceptibly, but none the less 
surely. 

I do not deny the revolutionary’s heroism and sacrifice. 
But heroism and sacrifice in a bad cause are so much wasU‘ of 
splendid energy and hurt the good cause by drawing away 
attention from it by the glamour of the misused heroism and sarri- 
fice in a bad cause. 

I am not ashamed to stand erect before the heroic and 
self-sacrificing revolutionary because 1 am able to pit an equal 
measure of non-violent men’s heroism and sacrifice untarnished 
by the blood of the innocent. Self-sacrifice of one innocent man 
is a million times more potent than the sacrifice of million men 
who die in the act of killing others. The willing sacrifice of the 
innocent is the most powerful retort to insolent tyranny that has 
yet been conceived by God or man. —T/, 12-2-25, 6®. 
Non-violence, the Swifter Way 

487. The spiritual weapon of self-purification, intangible 
as it seems, is tlu' most potent means of revolutionii'ing one’s 
environment and loosening external shackles. It works .subtly 
and invisibly; it is an intense process though it migh*^ often seem 
a weary and long-drawn process, it is the straightesl \w<\y to liber¬ 
ation, the surest and quickest and no etfort can be too great 
for it. What it requires is faith--an unshakable mountain-like 
faith that flinches from nothing. 

488. You need not be afraid that the method of non-viol¬ 
ence is a slow long-drawn out process. It is the swiftest the world 
has seen, for it is the surest. — Tl, 30-4-25, 153. 

489. India’s freedom is assured if she has patience. That 
way will be found to be the shortest even though it may appear 
to be the longest to our impatient nature. The way of peace in¬ 
sures internal growth and stability. — 17 , 20-5-26, 184. 
Non-violence also the Nobler Way 

490. I am more concerned in preventing the brutalization 
of human nature than in the prevention of the sufferings of my 
own people. I know that people who voluntarily undergo a 
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course of suHiTing raise themselves and the whole of humanity; 
but I aI«o know that people who bc'come brutalized in their 
desperate efforts lo get victory f)ver their opponents or to exploit 
weaker nations or weaker men, not only drag down themselves 
but mankind also. And it cannot be a matter of pleasure to me 
or anyone else to see human nature dragged to the mire. If we 
arc all sons of the same God and partake of the same divine 
essence, we must paitake of the sin of every person whether 
he belongs to us or to .mother race. You can understand how 
repugnant it must be to invoke the beast in any human being, 
how much more so in Englishmen, among whom I count 
numerous friends. 1 invite you all to give all the help that you 
can in the endeavour that I am making. — T/, 29-10-31, 325. 

491. d’lie doctrine ol violence has reference only to the 
doing of injury by one to another. Suffering injury in one’s own 
person is on t'ue contrary of th(‘ essence of non-violence and 
is the chosen substitute for vicdence to others. It is not because 
I value life low th.it 1 ran (ouutenauce with joy thousands 
voluntarily losing their lives for satyograha, but because I know 
that it results in th(‘ long lun in tb^* h ast loss of life and what 
is mc>re, it ennobles thosi* who lose their lives and morally 
enriches the world for their saciilire. -- IT, 8-10-25, 345. 

492. The method of passive resistance is the clearest and 
safest, berause, if th(' cause is not true, it is the resisters, and they 
alone, who suffer. - ,K(it. 305. 

493. Passive resistance is an all-sided sword; it can b(* used 
anyhow; it blesses him who uses it and him against whom it is 
used. — 7 //A’, 48. 

494. The beauty ()f {higtalia, of which non-co-operation 
is but a ('h.»])t(r, is that it is available to either side in a fight; 
that it has clu'cks that auK^inatically work for the vindication 
of truth and justice for that side, whichever it may be, that has 
truth and justice in preponderating measure. It is as powerful 
and faithful a w^eapon in the hand of the capitalist as in that 
of the labourer’. It is as powerful in the liauds of the government, 
as in that of the people, and will bring victory to the govern¬ 
ment, if people are misguided or unjust, as it will win the battle 
for the people if the government be in the wrong. Quick dis¬ 
organization and defeat are bound to be the fate of bolstered up 
cases and artificial agitations, if the battle is fought with satya- 
graha weapons. Suppose the people are unfit to rule themselves. 
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or are unwilling to sacrifice fora cause, then, no amount of noise 
will bring them victory in non-co-operation. — 17 , 23-6-20, 
Tagorey 42. 

Grimmal Assaults 

495. The main thing, however, is for women to know liow 
to be fearless. It is my firm conviction that a fearless w'om.vn 
who knows that her purity is her best shield can never be dis¬ 
honoured. However beastly the man, he will bow in shame 
before the flame of her dazzling purity. There are examples 
even in modern times of w'omen who have thus defended them¬ 
selves. I can, as I write, recall two such instances. I therclorc 
recommend women who read this article to try to cultivate 
this courage. They will become wholly fearless, if tht'y can and 
cease to tremble as they do today at the mere thought of assaults. 
It is not, however, necessary for a Wv)inan to go through a bitter 
experience for the sake ol passing a test of courage. TIh'sc experi¬ 
ences mercifully do not come in the way of lakhs or even thousands. 
Every soldier is not a bt‘ast. It is a minority that loses all sense 
of decency. Only twenty per cent of snakes arc poisonous, and 
out of these a few only bite. Ihev do not attack unless irjddcn 
on. But this knowledge does not lielp those who arc full of iear 
and tremble at the sight of a snake. Parents and husbands 
should, therefore, instruct women in the art of becoming f<*arlcss. 
It can best be leaiiil from a living faith in God. Though He is 
invisible, He is one’.s unfailing protector. He who has this faith 
is the most fearless of all. 

But such faith or courage cannot be acquired in a day. 
Meantime we must try to explore other means. Wlien a woman 
is assaulted she may not stop to think in terms of himsa 01 
ahimsa. Her primary duty is self-protection. She is at liberty 
to employ cv(Ty method or means that come to her mind in order 
to defend her honour. God has given her nails and teeth. She must 
use them with all her strength and, if need be*, die in the clfort. 
The man or woman who has slied all fear of death will be able 
not only to protect himself or herself but others also through 
laying down his life. In truth we fear death most, and hence we 
ultimately submit to superior physical force. Some will bend the 
knee to the invader, some will resort to bribery, some will 
crawl on their bellies or submit to other forms of humili ition, 
and some women wall even give their bodies rather than die. 

I have not written this in a carping spirit. I am only illustrating 
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human nature. Whether we crawl on our bellies or whether a 
woman yields to the lust of man it is symbolic of that same love 
of life which makes us stoop to anything. Therefore only he who 
loses his life shall save it; gsTiqi: i [tern tyaktena bhunjithah). 

Everv reader should commit this matchless shloka to memory. 
But mere lip loyalty to it will be of no avail. It must penetrate 
deep down to the innermost recesses of his heart. To enjoy life 
one should give up the lure of life. That should be part of our 
nature. 

So much for what a woman should do. But what about a man 
who is witness to such crimes? I'he answer is implied in the fore¬ 
going. He must not be a passive onlooker. He must protect the 
woman. He must not run for police help; he mu.st not rest satisfied 
by pulling the alarm chain in the train. If he is able to practise 
non-violence, he will die in doing so and thus sa\(‘ the woman in 
jeopardy. If he docs not believe in non-violence or cannot practise 
it, he must try to save her by using all the force he may have. In 
either way there must be readiness on his part to lay down his life. 
—I-3--42, 6o. 

496. Q^. What is a woman to do when attacked by mis¬ 
creants? To run away, or rcsi.st with violence? To ha\c boats in 
readiness to fly or prepare to defend with weapons.-* 

A. My answer to this question is very simple. For me there 
can be no preparation f()r violence. All preparation must be for 
non-violence if courage of the highest l^pe is to be developed. 
Violence can only be tolerated <is being pnierable always to cow¬ 
ardice. Th('ref'ore 1 would have no boats ready for a flight in 
emergency. For a non-violent person there is no emergency, but 
quiet dignified preparation for death. Hence whether it is a man 
or a woman he or she \vill defy death even when he or she is unassist¬ 
ed; for the real assistance is from God. I can preach no other thing 
and I am here to practise what I preach. Whether such an oppor¬ 
tunity will occur to me or be given to me I do not know. If there 
are women who when zissailed by miscreants cannot resist them¬ 
selves without arms they do not need to be advised to carry arms. 
They will do so. There is something wrong in this constant enquiry 
as to whether to bear arms or not. People have to learn to be 
naturally independent. If they will remember the central teaching, 
namely, that the real effective resistance lies in non-violence, they 
will model their conduct accordingly. And that is what the world 
had been doing although unthinkingly. Since it is not the highest 
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courage, namely, courage born of non-violence, it arms itself even 
unto the atom bomb. Those who do not see in it the iiitilit> of 
violence will naturally arm themselves to the best cf their ahilin. 

In India since my return from South Africa, there has been 
conscious and constant training in non-violence with the result 
we have seen. 

Can a woman be advised to take her own life lather than 
surrender? 

A. The question requires a definite answer. I answered it 
in Delhi just before leaving for Noakhali. A woman would most 
certainly take her own life rather than surrender. In other words, 
surrender has no room in my plan of life. But I was ask(‘d in what 
way to take one’s own life. I promptly said it was not for me to 
prescribe the means, and behind the approval of suicide under 
such circumstances was and is the belitf that one whose mind is 
prepared for even suicide wall have the rtquisite courage foi such 
mental resistance and such internal purit) that her assailant will 
be disarmed. 1 could not carry the argument any hirthei because 
it does not admit of further development. It requiri'S po.sitive 
proof which. 1 own, is lacking. 

0 ^. If th' choice is between taking one’s owm lift* and that (/f 
the assailant, which would you advise? 

A. When it is a question of choice between killing oneself or 
the assailant, I have no doubt in niy mind that the first should 
be the choice. — IJ, 9-2-47, 13. 

Non-violence during Riots 

497. To quell riots non-violently, there must be true ahunsa 
in one’s heart, an ahmsa that takes even the erring hooligan in its 
warm embrace. Such an attitude cannot be cultivated. It can 
only come as a rf'sult of prolonged and patient effort which must 
be made during peaceful time-s. 'I’he would-be mcmb(TS of a pc<ice 
brigade should come into close touch and cultivate acquaintance 
with the so-called goonda element in his vhinily. lie should know 
all and be known to all and win the hearts of all by his living and 
selfless service. No section should be regarded as too contemptible 
or mean to mix with. Goondas do not drop from the sky, nor do 
they spring from the earth like evil spirits. They are the product 
of social disorganization, and society is therefore responsible for 
their existence. In other words, they should be looked upon as a 
symptom of corruption in our body politic, lb remove the disease 
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we must first discover the underlying cause. To find the remedy 
will then be a comparatively easy task. —//, 15-9-40, 285. 

Can Aggression Be Stopped by Non-violence? 

498- Qj How could a disarmed neutral country allow other 
nations to be destroyed ? But for our army which was waiting 
ready at our frontier during tlie last war wc should have been 
ruined. 

A. At the risk of being considered a visionary or a fool 
I must answer this question in the only manner I know. It would 
be cowardly of a neutral country to allow an army to devastate 
a neighbouring country. But there are two ways in common 
between soldiers of war and soldiers of non-violence, and if I 
had been a citizen of Switzerland and a President of the Federal 
State what J would have don(‘ would be to refuse passage to the 
invading army by re fusing all supplies. Secondly, by re-enacting 
a I’hermopylae in Swdlzuland, you would have presented a 
living wall of men and women and children and inviting the 
invaders to walk over your corpses. You may say that such a 
thing is beyond human experience and endurance. 1 say that 
it is not so. It was quite possible. Last year in Gujarat, women 
stood lathi charges unflinchingly and in Peshawar thousands 
stood hails of bullets without resorting to violence*. Imagine 
these men and women staying in front of an army rt'quiring a 
safe passage to another country. The army would be brutal 
enough to walk over them, you might say. I would then say 
you will still have done your duty by allowing yourselves to be 
annihilated. An aimy that darc's to pass over the corpses of inno¬ 
cent men and w’omcn would not be able to repeat that 
experiment. You may, if you wish, refuse to believe in such 
courage on the part of the masses of men and women; but then 
you w'ould have to admit that non-violence is made of sterner 
stufi'. It was never conceived zis a weapon of the weak, but of 
tin* stoutest hearts. 

Q^. Is it open to a soldier to fire in the air and avoid violence ? 

A. A soldier who having enlisted himself flattered himself 
that he was avoiding violence by shooting in the air did 
no credit to his courage or to his creed of non-violence. In my 
scheme of things, such a man would be held guilty of untruth 
and cowardice both — cowardice in that in order to escape 
punishment he enlisted, and untruth in that he enlisted to serve 
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as soldier and did not fire as expected. Such a thing discredits 
the cause of waging war against war. The war-rcsislcrs have 
to be like Caesar’s wife — above saspirion. I’heir strength lies 
in absolute adherence to the morality of the question. 

— TI, 31-12-31, 427- 

499. Indeed the weakest State can render itself immune 
from attack if it learns the art of non-violence. BiK a small 
State, no matter how powerfully armed it is, cannot exist in the 
midst of a powerful combination of well-arincd States. It has to be 
absorbed by or be under the protection of one of the members 
of such a combination. —//, 7-10-39, 293. 

500. Whatever Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we know 
what Hitlerism has come to ine.ni. It means naked, ruthless force 
leduced to an exact science and worked with scientific precision. 
In its effect it becomes almost inesistiblc. 

Hitlerism will nevrr be defeated by counter-Hitlerism. 
It can only breed superior Hith'rism raised to nth degre('. What 
is going on bef(»!e our e)es is the deiiionstration of the futility of 
violence as also of Hitleiism. 

What will Hitler do with his vietoiv ? Can he digest so much 
powci ? Personally he will go as empty-handed as his not very 
remote predecessor Alcxand'n. For the Cfermaii, he* will have 
left not the pleasure of owming a mighty t mpire but the burden 
of sustaining its crushing weight. For they wall not be able to hold 
all the conquered nations in perpetual subjection. And I doubt 
if the Germans of future generations will entertain unadulterated 
pride in the deeds for which Hitlerism will be deemed 
responsible. They will honour Herr Hitler as a genius, as a brave 
man, a matchless organizer and mie li more. But 1 should hope 
that the Germans of the future will h^ive hvirnt the art of dis¬ 
crimination even about their heroes. Anyway I think it will be 
allowed that all the blood that has bet a spilled by Hith'r has 
added not a millionth part of an inch to the world’s moral 
stature. 

As against this imagine the slate of Europe today if' the 
CCzechs, the Poles, the NorwTgians, the French and the English 
had all said to Hitler : ‘You need not make your scientific 
preparation for destruction. We will meet your violence with non¬ 
violence. You will therefore be able to destroy our non-violcrit 
army without tanks, battle.ships and airships.’ It may be retorted 
that the only difference would be that Hitler would have got 
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without fighting what he has gained after a bloody fight. Exactly. 
The history of Europe would then have been written differently. 
Possession might (but only might) have been taken under non¬ 
violent resistance, as it has been taken now after perpetration 
of untold barbarities. Under non-violence, only those would have 
been killed who had trained themselves to be killed, if need be, 
but without killing anyone and without bearing malice towards 
anybody. I dare say that in that case Europe would have added 
several inches to its moral stature. And in the end I expect it 
is moral worth that will count. All else is dross. —i/, 22-6-40, 
172. 


XII 

DUTY IN THE MIDST OF WORLD WARS 

His Attitude during the First World War 

501. Not only did I offer my services at the time of the 
Zulu revolt but before that at the time of the Boer war, and 
not only did I raise recruits in India during the late war, but 
I raised an ainbulanec (orps in 1914 in London. If therefore 
I have sinned, the cup of my sins is full to the brim. I lost no 
occasion for serving the Government at all limes. Tw^o questions 
presented themselves to me during all these crises. What was my 
duty as a citizen of the empire as I then believed myself to be, 
and what was my duty as an out-and-out believer in the 
religion of ahimia— non-violence ? 

I know now, that I was wrong in thinking that I w'as a 
citizen of the empire. But on those four occasions I did honestly 
belie\'c that in spite of the many chsabilities that my country was 
labouring under, it was making its way towards freedom, and that 
on the whole the Government from the popular standpoint was 
not wholly bad and that the British administrators were honest 
though insular and dense. Holding that view, I set about doing 
what an ordinary Englishman would do in the circumstances. 
I was not wise or important enough to take independent action. 
I had no business to judge or scrutinize ministerial decisions 
with the solemnity of a tribunal. I did not impute malice to the 
ministers either at the time of the Boer war, the Zulu revolt or 
the late war. I did not consider Englishmen nor do I now consider 
them as particularly bad or worse than other human beings. 
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I considered and still consider them as capable of high motives 
and actions as any other body of men and equally capable of making 
mistakes. I therefore felt that I sufficiently discharged my duty 
as a man and a citizen by oflbring my humble services to the 
empire in the hour of its need whether local or general. That is 
how I would expect every Indian to act by his country under 
Swaraj. 1 would be deeply distressed, if on every conceivable 
occasion every one of us were to be a law unto oneself and to 
scrutinize in golden scales every action of our future National 
Assembly. I would surrender my judgement in most matters to 
national representatives, taking particular care in making my 
choice of such representatives. I know that in no other manner 
would a democratic government be possible for one single day. 

7 ’he whole situation is now changed lor me. My ey's, I 
fancy, arc opened. Experience has made me wiser. I consider 
the existing system of‘ Government to be* wholly bad and requiring 
special national effort to end or mend it. It docs not possess within 
itself' any capacity for sell-improvement. I’hat I still believe 
many English administrators to be honest does not assist me, 
because I consider, them to b(* as blind and deluded as I was 
myself. Therefore 1 can take no pride in calling the empire mine 
or describing myself as a citizen. On the contrary, I fully realize 
that I am a pariah^ untouchable of the empire. 1 must therelore 
constantly pray for its radical leconsLruction or total destiuction, 
even as a Hindu paiiah would be fully justihed in so praying 
about Hinduism or Hindu society. 

The next point, that of akimsa, is more abstruse. My con¬ 
ception of ahimsa impels me always to dissociate m)self from 
almost every one of the activities 1 am engaged in. My soul nfuscs 
to be satisfied so long as it is a helpless witness of a single wrong 
or a single misery. But it is not possible for me, a weak, frail, 
miserable being, to mend every wrong or to hold myself free of 
blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me pulls one way,the 
flesh in me pulls in the opposite direction, 'fherc is freedom from 
the action of these two forces, but that freedom is attainable 
only by slow and painful stages. I cannot attain fiecdom by a 
mechanical refusal to act, but only by intelligent action in a 
detached manner. This struggle resolves itself into an incessant 
crucifixion of the flesh so that the spirit may become; entirely 
free. 
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I was again an ordinary citizen no wiser than my fellows, 
myself believing in ahimsa and the rest not believing in it at all 
but refusing to do their duty of assisting the Government because 
they were actuated by anger and malice. I’hey were refusing out 
of their ignorance and weakness. As a f(‘llow worker, it became 
my duty to guide them aright. 1 therefore placed before ihem 
their clear duty, explain(‘d the doctrine of ahimsa to them and let 
them make their choice which they did. 1 do not repent of my 
action in terms of ahimsa. For under Swaraj too I would not 
hesitate to advise those who would bear arms to do so and fight 
ibr the country. 

4: >ie 

That brings to me the second question. Und(‘r Swaraj of 
my dream there is no necessity for arms at all. But 1 do not 
expect that dream to materialize in its fulness as a result of the 
present effoit, first because the present elTorl is not dir'’fted 
to that end as an immediate goal and se<'ondly because I do not 
consider myself advanced enough to be abh* to prescribe a detailed 
course of conduct to the nation for sucli pn'paration. I am still 
myself too full of passion and other frailties of human nature 
to feel the call or the capacity. All 1 claim for myself is, that I 
am incessantly trying to overcome (‘vciy one of my weaknesst's. 
I have attained great capacity, 1 b(‘li('vc, for suppressing and 
curbing my senses, but 1 have not become incapable of sin, i. e. 
of being acted upon by my senses. I believe it to be possible 
for every human being to attain that blessed and indescribable 
sinless state in which he feels within himself the presence 
of God to the exclusion of everything else. It is, I must confess, 
as yet a distant scene. And therefore, it is not possible for me 
to show the nation a prc'^ent way to complete non-violence, in 
practice. — 77 , 17-11-21, 367. 

502. Q,. Were you not helping the cause ol' war when you, 
both while in Africa and here, enlisted men for field service? How 
does it tally with your piinciple of ahimsa'^ 

A, By enlisting men for ambulance work in South Africa 
and in England, and recruits for field service in India, I helped 
not the cause of war, but I helped the institution called the Bri¬ 
tish Empire in whose ultimate benificial character 1 then believ¬ 
ed. My repugnance to ^var was as strong then as it is today; 
and I could not then have and would not have shouldered a rifle. 
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But one’s life is not a single straight line; it is a bundle of duties 
very often conflicting. And one is called upon continually to 
make one’s choice between one duty and another. As a citizen 
not then, and not even now, a relbrmcr leading an agitation 
against the institution of war, I had to advise and lead men who 
believed in war but who I'rom cowardice or from base motives, 
or from anger against the British Government refrained from en¬ 
listing. I did not hesitate to advise them that so long as they be¬ 
lieved in war and professed loyally to the British constitution they 
were in duty bound to support it by enlistment. Though I do 
not beli(‘ve in the use of arms, and though it is contrary to the 
H'ligion of ahimsa which I profess, I should not hesitate to join 
an agitation for a repeal of the debasing Arms Act which 1 have 
considered amongst the blackest crimes of the British Govern¬ 
ment against India. I do not believe in retaliation, but 1 did not 
hesitate to tell the villagers near Betliah four years ago that they 
who knew nothing of were guilty of cowardice in failing 

to defend the honour of their womenfolk and their property by 
force ol' arms. And I have not hesitated, as the correspondent 
should know, only recently to tell tht Hindus that if they do not 
believe in out-and-out ahimi>a and cannot practise it they will 
be guilty of a crime against their religion and humanity if they 
failed to defend by force t>f arms the honour of their women 
against any kidnapjrcr who chooses to take away their women. 
And all this advice and my previous practice 1 hold to be not 
only consistent with my profession of the religion of ahimsa out- 
and-out, but a direct result of it. To state that noble doctrine is 
simple enough; to know it and to practise it in the midst of a 
world full of strife, tin moil and passions is a task whose difficulty 
I realize more and more day by day. And yet the conviction too 
that without it life is not worth living is growing daily deeper, 
—r/, 5-11-25, 379. 

503. There is no defence for my conduct weighed only in 
the seales of ahimsa. I draw no distinction between those who 
wield the weapons of destruction and those who do red-cross 
work. Both participate in war and advance its cause. Both are 
guilty of the crime of war. But even after introspection during all 
these years, I feel that in the circumstances in which I found my¬ 
self 1 was bound to adopt the course I did both during the Boer 
War and the Great European War and for that matter the so- 
called Zulu ‘Rebellion’ of Natal in 1906. 
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Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be smooth 
sailing, if (me could determine the course of one’s actions only 
by one general principle whose application at a given moment 
was too obvious to need even a moment’s reflection. But I can¬ 
not recall a single act which could be so easily determined. 

Being a confirmed war rc'sisier 1 have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of opportuni¬ 
ties to take such training. It was perhaps thus that 1 escaped 
direct destruction of human life. But so long as I live under a 
system of government based on force and voluntarily partook of 
the many facilities and privileges it created for me, I was bound 
to help that government to the extent of my ability when it was 
engaged in a war unless I non-co-operated with that government 
and renounced to tlic utmost of my capacity the privileges it 
offered me.* 

Lei me tak(‘ an illustration. I am a member of an insti¬ 
tution which holds a few aer(\s of land whose crops are in immin¬ 
ent peril from monkeys. I believe in the sacredntss of all life and 
hence I regard it a breach of ahimsa to inflict any injuiy on the 
monkeys. But I do not hesitate to instigate and direct an attack 
on the monkeys in order to save the crops. I would like to avoid 
this evil. I ean avoid it by leaving or breaking up the institution. 
I do not do so because 1 do not expect to be able to find a society 
where theie will be no agriculture and therefore no destruction 
of some life. In fear and trembling, in humility and penance, I 
therefore participate in the injury inflicted on the monkeys, hop¬ 
ing some day to find a way out. 

Even so did I participate in the three aets of war. I could 
not, i1 would be madness for me to sever my connection with the 
society to which I belong. And on those three occasions I had no 
thought of non-co-operating w'ith the British Government. My 

♦ What do you say to my recruiting campaign? It is for me a religious 
activity undertaken for the sacred doctrine of ahimsa. I have made the discovery 
that India has lost the power to fight — not the inclination. She must regain the 
power and then, if she will, deliver to a groaning world the doctrine of ahimsa. 
She must give abundantly out of her strength, not out of her weakness. She may 
never do it. That to me would mean her effucement. She would lose her indi¬ 
viduality and would be like the other nations — a worshipper of brute-force. 
This recruiting work is perhaps the hardest task yet undertaken by me, I may 
fail to gain recruits. 1 shall still have given the best political education to the 
people.—Letter to H. S. Polak quoted in Incidents of Ganelhiji's Life, edited by 
Chandrashankar Shukla, Bombay, 1949, p. 245. 
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position regarding the Government is totally difTercnt today and 
hence I should not voluntarily participate in its M'ars and I should 
risk imprisonment and even the gallows if I was forced to take 
up arms or otherwise take part in its military operations. 

But that still docs not solve the riddle. If there was a na¬ 
tional government, whilst I should not take any direct part in any 
war I can conceive occasions when it would be my duty to vote 
for the military training of those w^ho wish to take it. tor I 
know that all its members do not believe in non-violence to the 
extent I do. It is not possible to make a pci'son or a society non¬ 
violent by compulsion. 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. Often 
a man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence; equally 
often his actions may wear the appearance of violence when he 
is absolutely non-violent in the high<'st sense of the term and is 
subsequently found so to be. All I can then claim for my con¬ 
duct is that it was, in the instances cited, actuated in the interests 
of non-violence. There was no thought of sordid national or other 
interest. I do not believe in the promotion of national or any 
other interest at the sacrifice of some other interest. 

I may not carry my argument any further. I.,anguage at 
best is but a poor vehicle for expressing one’s thoughts in full. 
For me non-violence is not a mere philosophical principle. Tt is 
the rule and the breath of my life. 1 know I fail often, sometimes 
consciously, more often unconsciously. It is a matter not of the 
intellect but of the heart. True guidance comes by constant wait¬ 
ing upon God, by utmost humility, seF-abnegation, by being ever 
ready to sacrifice one’s self. Its practice requires fearlessness and 
course ol the highest order. I am painfully aware of my 
failings. 

But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is no 
escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence. I know 
that war is wrong, is an unmitigated evil. 1 know too that it has 
got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won through bloodshed 
or fraud is no freedom. Would that all the acts alleged against 
me were found to be wholly indefensible rather than that by any 
act of mine non-violence was held to be compromised or that I 
was ever thought to be iri favour of violence or untruth in any 
shape or form! Not violence, not untruth’ but non-violence, Truth 
is the law of our being. — 37 , 13-9-28, 308. 


S.F.G.-12 
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In Relation to the Second World War 

[ A) Sympathy with the Allies 

504. And yet, strzinge as it may appear, my sympathies arc 
wholly with the Allies. Willynilly this war is resolving itself into 
one between such democracy as the West has evolved and totali¬ 
tarianism as it is typified in Herr Hith r. —//, 30-9-39, 288. 

505. Both are fighting for their existence and for the furtli- 
erance of their policies. There is, however, this great difh'rence 
between the two : However incomplete or equivocal the declara¬ 
tions of the Allies aie, the world has interpreted them to mean 
that they are fighting for saving democracy. Herr Hitler is fight¬ 
ing for the extension of the German boundaries, although he was 
told that he should allow bis claims to be submitted to an im¬ 
partial tribunal for examination. He contemptuously rejected the 
way of peace or persuasion and chose that ol the sword. Hence 
my sympathy for the cause of the Allies. But my sympathy must 
not be interpreted to mean cndorsi'ment, in an^ shape or form, 
of the doctrine of the sword i'or the defence of even proved right. 
Proved right should be capable of being vindicated by right means 
as against the rude, i.e. sanguininy, means. — H, 14-10-39, 301. 

506. One more question of the wiiter remains to be an¬ 

swered. If war is itself a wrong act, how can it be woithy of 
moral support or bhssings? I believe all war to be wholly wrong. 
But if we scrutinize the motives ol two w'arring parties, we may 
find one to be in the right and the other in the wrong. For 
instance, if A wishi^s to seize B’s country, B is obviously the 
wronged one. Both fight with arms. I do not believe in violent 
warfare, but all the same B, whose cause is just, deserves my 
moral help and blessings. - 18-8-40, 250. 

507. The writer cavils at my sympathy with the Allies. 
I have shown it as an out-and-out believer in non-violence, even 
because of my belief. Whilst all violence is bad and must be con¬ 
demned in the abstract, it is permissible for, it is even the duty 
of, a believer in ahimsa to distinguish betw'een the aggressor and 
the defender. Having done so, he will side with the del'ender in 
a non-violenl manner, i.e. give hi.s life in saving him. His inter¬ 
vention is likely to bring a speedier end to the duel and may even 
result in bringing about peace between the combatants. — 
21-10-39, 309. 
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50C. My British friends should have no diHii ulty in under¬ 
standing my position. Of course, it is open to ilicrn to arguf* lliat 
as a war resister I could not even give moral supj)orl, I have al¬ 
ready said in thes(‘ columns that 1 do not hold suth a view, li is 
open to a war resistor to judge between two combatants and wish 
success to the one who has justice on his side. By so judging he 
is more likely to bring peace between the two than b) remaining 
a mere spectator. — H, 4-9-39,327. 

509. I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. 
It hurts me to find St. Paul’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts me as 
mucli as 1 would be hurt if 1 h<‘ard that the Kashi X'ishvanath 
temple or the Jiima Masjid was damaged. I would like to defend 
both the Kashi Vislivanath temple and the Juma Masjid and 
even St. Paul’s with my life, but would not take a .single life for 
their deb uce. riial is my fundamental difFeniue with the British 
ptople. My s)mpathy is there with them nevertheless. Let there 
be no mistake on the part of Englishmen, Congn^smen, or others 
whom my voice reaches, as to where my symjiath) lies. It is not 
because 1 love the British nation aiid hale the Cjlerni.in. I do not 
think that the (rermans as a nation arc any worse tliau the Eng¬ 
lish, or the Italians arc any worse. We are all tarred with the same 
brush; we are all members of the vast human family. 1 decline to 
draw an\ distinctions. I cannot claim any superiority for Indians, 
We have the same virtues and the same vices. Humanity is not 
divided into watertight compartments so that wc cannot go from 
one to another. They may occupy one thousand morns, but they 
are all related to one another. I \\ould no! say, ‘ludii should be 
all in all, let the whole world perish.’ 'I’hat is not ni) me.ssage. 
India should be all in all, consistently with the wellbeing of 
other nations of the world. 1 ciiu keep India intact and its free¬ 
dom also intact only if 1 iiave goodwill towards the whole of the 
human family and not merely lor the human family which in¬ 
habits this little spot of the earih callv d India. It is big enough 
compared to other smaller nations, but what is India in the wide 
world or in the universe? —//, 29-9-40, 304. 

(B) Need op India’s Freedom 

Letter to Chiang Kai-Shek 

510. Dear Geneialissimo, 

I can never forget the live hours’ close contact I had with 
you and your noble wife in Calcutta. I had always felt drawn 
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towards you in your fight for freedom, and that contact and our 
conversation brought China and her problems still nearer to me. 
Long ago, between 1905 and 1913, when I was in South Africa, 
I was in constant touch with the small Chinese colony in Johan¬ 
nesburg. I knew them first as clients and then as comrades in the 
Indian passive resistance struggle in South Africa. I came in 
touch with them in Mauritius also. I learnt then to admire their 
thrift, industry, resourcefulness and internal unity. Laler in India 
I had a very fine Chinese friend living with me for a few years 
and we all learnt to like him. 

I hav(' thus felt greatly attracted towards your great country 
and, in common with my countrymen, our sympathy has gone 
out to you in your terrible struggle. Our mutual friend Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose love of China is only excelled, if at all, 
by his love of his own country, has kept us in intimate touch with 
the developments of the Chinese struggle'. 

Because of this feeling I have towards China and my earn¬ 
est desire that our two great countries should come closer to one 
another and co-operate to their mutual advantage, 1 am anxious 
to explain to you that my appeal to the British power to with¬ 
draw from India is not meant in any shape or form to weaken 
India’s dclencc against the Japanese or embarrass you in your 
struggle. India must not submit to any aggressor 01 invader and 
must resist him. I would not be guilty of purchasing the freedom 
of my country'^ at the cost of your country’s freedom. That pro¬ 
blem does not arise before me as I am clear tliat India cannot 
gain her freedom in this way, and a Japanese domination of 
cither India or China would be equally injurious to the other 
country and to world peace. That domination must, therefore, 
be prevented, and I should like India to play her natural and 
rightful part in this. 

I feel India cannot do so while she is in bondage. India 
has been a helpless witness of the withdrawals from Malaya, 
Singapore and Burma. We must learn the lesson from these tragic 
events and prevent by all means at our disposal a repetition of 
what befell these unfortunate countries. But unless we are free, 
we can do nothing to prevent it, and the same process might well 
occur again crippling India and China disastrously. I do not 
want a repetition of this tragic tale of woe. 

Our proffered help has repeatedly been rejected by the 
British Government, and the recent failure of the Cripps Mission 
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has left a deep wound which is still running. Out of the anguish 
has come the cry for immediate withdrawal of British power §o 
that India can look after herself and help China to the best of her 
ability. 

I have told you of my faith in non-violence and of my be¬ 
lief in the eflectiveness of this method if the whole nation could 
turn to it. That faith in it is as firm as ever. But I realize that 
India today as a whole has not that faith and belief, and the 
government'in free India would be formed from the various ele¬ 
ments composing the nation. 

Today the whole of India is impotent and feels frustrated. 
The Indian army consists largely of people who have joined up 
because of economic pressure. They have no feeling of a cause 
to fight for, and in no sense arc they a national army, 'rhose 
of us who would fight for a cause, for India and China, with 
armed forces or with non-violence, cannot, under the foreign 
heel, function as they want to. And yet our people know for 
certain that India free can play even a decisive part not only on 
her own behalf, but also on behalf of China and world peace. 
Many, like me, feel that it is not proper or manly to remain 
in this helpless state and allow events to overwhelm us when a 
way to effective action can be open to us. They feel, therefore, 
that every possible effort should be made to ensure independence 
and that freedom of action which is so urgently needed. This 
is the origin of my appeal to the British power to end immediately 
the unnatural connectlbn between Britain and India. 

Unless we make that effort, there is a grave danger of public 
feeling in India going into wrong and harmful channels. There 
is every likelihood of subterranean sympathy for Japan growing 
simply in order to weaken and oust the British authority in India. 
This feeling may take the place of robust confidence in our ability 
never to look to outsiders for help in winning our freedom. Wc 
have to learn self-reliance and develop the strength to work our 
own salvation. This is only possible if we make a determined 
effort to free ourselves from bondage. That freedom has become 
a present necessity to enable us to take our due place among the 
free nations of the world. 

To make it perfectly clear that we want to prevent in every 
way Japanese aggression, I would personally agree, and I am 
sure the government of free India would agree, that the Allied 
powers might, under treaty with us, keep their armed forces in 
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India and usr the country as a "base for operations against the 
tlireatened Japanese attack. 

I need hardly gi\'c you my assurance that, as the author 
of the new move in India, I shall take no hasty action. And 
whatever action I may recommend will be governed by the 
consideration that it should not injure Chiin, or encourage 
Japanese aggression in India or China. 1 am trying to enlist 
world opinion in favour of a ])roposition which to ,me appears 
self-proved and which must lead to the strengthening of India's 
and China’s defence. I am also ('duc.iting public opinion in India 
and confeiiiug with my colleague''. Needless to say, any movement 
against the llritish (loveinment with which I may be coiuiected 
will be essentially non-violent. I am straining every nerve to 
av(jid a conflict w'ith Biitish authority. But if in the vindication 
of the fret'dom which has become an immediate desideratum, 
this becomes inevitable, I .shall not hesitate to run any risk, 
hfmever gn'at. 

Very soo.i \ou .shall ha\e completed five years of war 
against Ja]iant‘S<‘ aggression and invasion and all the sorrow and 
misery that these have brought to China. My heait goes out to 
the people of China in deep sympathy and in admiration for 
their heroic struggle and endless sacrifices in the cause of their 
country’s freedom and integrity against tremendous odds, 

I am convinced that this heroism and sacrifice cannot be in 
vain; they must bear fruit. To you, to j^adame Chiang and 
to the great people of China, I send my earnest and sincere 
wishes of your success. I look forward to the day when a free 
India and a fiec China will co-operate together in friendship and 
brotherhood for their own good and for the good of Asia and 
the world. 

In anticipation of your permission, I am taking the liberty 
of publishing this letter in the Harijan. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 
— 6(/, 230. 

His Appeal to Every Japanese 

511. The end and aim of the movement for British with¬ 
drawal is to prepare India, by making her free for resisting all 
militarist and imperialist ambition, whether it is called British 
Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. If wc do not, we 
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shall have been ignoble spectators of the militarization of the 
world in spite of our belief that in non-violence we have the only 
solvent of the militarist spirit and ambition. Personally I fear 
that without declaring the Independence of India the Allied 
powers will not be able to beat the Axis combination which has 
raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot 
beat you and your partners unless they beat you in your ruth¬ 
less and skilled warfare. If they copy it, their declaratirm that they 
will save the world for democracy and individual freedom must 
come to naught. I feel that tlu^y can only gain strength to avoid 
copying your ruthlessness by dc'claring and recognizing now tlte 
freedom of India, and turning sullen India’s forced co-operation 
into freed India’s voluntary co-opcralion. 

To Britain and the Allies we have appealed in the name of 
jiisticc, in proof of llieir proh’ssions, and in their own self-interest, 
'lb you I appeal in the name of humanity. It is a marvel to me 
that you do not s('e that ruthless warhire is nobody’s monopoly. 
11 not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve upon 
yinn method and beat you with your own weapon. I'iven if you 
^vin YOU will leave no lcgac\ to your people of which they would 
feel proud. They cannot take j^ride in a recital of cruel deeds 
liowever skilfully achievc'd. 

Even if you win, it will not prove that you were in the right; 
it will only prove that your power of destruction was greater. 
This applies obviously to the Allies too, unless they perfbim now 
the just and righteous act of freeing India as an earnest and promise 
of similarly freeing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa. 

Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of frc'c 
India’s willingness to let the Allies retain their troops in India. 
The olfer is made in order to prove that we do not in any way mean 
to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent you from being 
misled into feeling that you have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that if you cherish 
any such idea and will carry it out, we will not fail in resisting 
you with all the might that our country can muster. I address 
this appeal to you in the hope that our movement may even influ¬ 
ence you and your partners in the right direcrion and deflect you 
and them from the course which is bound to end in your moral 
ruin and the reduction of human beings to robots. 

The hope of your response to my appeal is much fainter 
than that of response from Britain. I know that the British arc 
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not devoid of a sense of justice and they know me. I do not know 
you enough to be able to judge. All I have read tells me that you 
listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are cruelly 
misrepresented and that I shall touch the right chord in ’your 
heart ! Anyway I have an undying faith in the responsiveness 
of human nature. On the strength of that faith I have conceived 
the impending movement in India, and it is that faith which 
has prompted this appeal to you.— //, 26-7-42, 240. 

(C) Presence of Foreign Troops 

512. ( 1 ; You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non¬ 
violence to allow the Allietl troops to remain in India. You also 
say that, as you cannot present a foolproof non-violent method 
to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot throw the 
Allies overboard. But, don’t you consider that the non-violent 
force created by your action which will be sufficient to force the 
English to withdraw will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese 
occupation also? And is it not the duty of a non-violent resister 
to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that his country, his 
home and his all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad 
bulls to fight a deadly war on his soil? 

A. There is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all 
of a sudden produce in the minds of Britishers, who have been 
for centuries trained to rely upon their muscle for their protec¬ 
tion, a belief which has not made a very visible impression even 
on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in the same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate 
on the Indian soil can only add to the irritation already caused 
by my proposal. The first is inevitable, the second would be 
wanton. 

Again if the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due 
merely to the non-violent pressure. And in any case what may 
be enough to affect the old occupant would be wholly different 
from what would be required to keep off the invader. Thus we 
can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to with¬ 
stand the Japanese onslaught. Therefore, whilst wc may be ready 
to face the Japanese, we may not ask the Britishers to give up 
their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted supposition 
that we would succeed by mere non-violent effort in keeping off 
the Japanese. 
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Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way, 
our non-violence must preclude us from imposing on the British 
a strain which must break them. That would be a denial of our 
whole history for the past twenty-two years. —if, 5-7-42,210. 

513. I have to pay a heavy price for having drawn up 
an entrancing picture of a free India without a single Britisli 
soldier. Friends are confounded now to discover that my proposal 
admits of the presence of British and even American troops 
under any circumstance at all. 

It has been pointed out that not to consent to the Allied 
troops remaining in India during the period of the war is to hand 
over India and China to Japan, and to ensure the defeat of the 
Allied powers. This could never have been contemplated by me. 
The only answer, therefore, to give was to suffer the presence of 
the troops but undpr circumstances the rcv('rse of the existing. . . . 

My proposal presupposes shedding of iill fear and distrust. 
If we have confidence in ourselves, we need neither fear nor 
suspect the presence of Allied troops. 

It will be most assuredly an event of the century and may 
be a turning-point in the war if Britain can honestly perform 
the act of renouncing India with all that the renunciation would 

IXl 03 rXl • • • • 

As I have said already in the previous issue of Harijan, tlie 
British acceptance of my proposal may itself lead to a most 
honourable peace and hcncc automatic withdrawal of the 
troops. . . . 

It (non-violence) will express itself in her ambassadors 
going to the Axis powers not to beg for peace but to show them 
the futility of war for achieving an honourable end. This can 
only be done if and when Britain sheds the gains of perhaps 
the most organized and successful violence the w'orld has seen. 

All this may not come to pass. I do not mind. It is worth 
fighting for, it is worth staking all that the nation has. —//, 
5-7-42, 212. 

(D) Meaning of Withdrawal 

514. Q^, What is the meaning of your appeal to the Biitlsh 
power to withdraw from India? You have written much recently 
on the subject. But there seems to be confusion in the public 
mind about your meaning. 
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A. So far as my ow n opinion is concerned, British authority 
should end completely irrespective of the wishes or demand 
of various parties. But I would recognize their own military 
necessity. They may need to remain in India for preventing 
Japanese occupation. Ihat prevention is common cause between 
them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. 
Therefore 1 would tolerate their presence in India not in any 
sense as rulers but as allies of free India. This of course assumes 
that after the British declaration ol withdrawal there will be a 
stable government established in India. Immediately the hindrance 
in the shape of a foreign power is altogcthc'r removed the union 
of parties should be an easy matter. 'Ihe terms on which the 
Allied powers may operate will be purely for the Government 
of ihe free State to determine. 'Ihe existing parties will have 
dissolved into the National Government. If they survive they 
will do so for party puipost's and not for dealings with the external 
world.—//, 21-6-42, 197. 

(E) Non-violfni Non-( o-orLR \iion 

515. 0 ^. TIk'ic is a report about some new scheme that 
sou want to propound in one of your Ilarijan articles about non¬ 
violent non-co-operation if any invader came to India. Could 
you give us an idea? 

A. It is wrong. 1 ha\c no plan in mind. If I had, I should 
give it to you. But I think nothing more need be added w^hen 
I have said that there should be unadulterated non-violent non- 
<'o-opcration and if the w hole of India responded and unanimously 
oR'ered it, I should show that without shedding a single drop 
of blood, Japanese arms — or any combination of arms — can 
be sterilized. That involves the determination of India not to 
give quarter on any point whatsoever and to be ready to risk 
loss of several million liv'cs. But I would consider that cost very 
cheap and victory won at the cost glorious. That India may not 
be ready to pay that price may be true. I hope it is not true, 
but some such price must be paid by any country that wants to 
retain its independence. After all, the sacrifice made by the Russians 
and the Chinese is enormous, and they are ready to risk all. 
The same could be said of the other countries also, whether 
aggiessors or defenders. The cost is enormous. Therefore, in the 
non-violent technique I am asking India to risk no more than other 
countries are risking and which India would have to risk even if 
she offered armed lesistancc. 
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Q^. But unadulterated non-violent non-co-operation has not 
been successful against Great Britain. How will it succeed against 
a new aggressor? 

A. I combat the statement altogether. Nobody has yet 
told me that non-violent non-co-operation, unadulterated, has 
not succeeded. It has jiot been olieied, it is true. Therefore, 
you can say that what has not been offered hitherto is not likely 
to be orfered suddenly when India faces the Japanese arms. I 
can only hope that, in the face of danger, India would be readier 
to ofier non-violent non-co-operation. Perhaps India is accustomed 
to British rule for so many years that the Indian mind or India’s 
masses do not feel the pinch sn much as the advent of a new 
power wo^ld be felt. But yoin question is well put. It is possible 
that India may not be able to offer non-violent non-co-operation. 
But a similar question ma> be put regarding armed resistance. 
Several attempts have been made and they h.wc not suce('edcd, 
therefore it will not succeed against the Japaiu'se. That lead^ us to 
the absurd conclusion that India will never be ready for gaining 
independence, and seeing that I ( annot suljscribc to any such 
proposition, I must try again and again till India is ready to 
respond to the call of non-violent non-co-operation. But if India 
does not respond to that call then India must respond to the 
call of some leader or some organization, wedded to violence. 
For instance, the Hindu Alahasabha is trying to rouse the Hindu 
mind for an armed conflict. It remains to be seen whether that 
atU'rapt succeeds. I for one do not believe it will succeed. —//, 
24-5-42, 167. 

516. The fact is that non-violence does not work in the 
same way as violence. It works in the opposite way. An armed 
man naturally relies upon his arms. A man who is intentionally 
unarmed relies upon the unseen force called God by poets, but 
called the unknown by scientists. But that which is unknown is 
not necessarily non-existent. God is the Force among all forces 
known and unknown. Non-violence without reliance upon that 
Force is poor stuff to be thrown in the dust. 

I hope now my critic realizes the error underlying his 
question and that he sees also that the doctrine that has guided 
my life is not one of inaction but of the highest action. His question 
should really have been put thus : 

‘How is it that, in spite of your work in India for over 
twenty-two years, there are not sufficient saljugrahis who can 
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cope with external and internal menaces?’ My answer then 
would be that twenty-two years arc nothing in the training of 
a nation for the development of non-violent strength. ITiat 
is not to say that a large number of persons will not show that 
strength on due occasion. That occasion seems to have come now. 
This war puts the civilian on his mettle no less than the military 
man, non-violent no less than violent. —/f, 28-6-42, 201. 

(F) What would Free India Do? 

517. Gandhiji had over and over again said that an orderly 

withdrawal w{>uld result in a sullen India becoming a friend 
and ally. These American fri('nds now explored the implications 
of that possible friendship : ‘Would a free India declare war 
against Japan?’ ’ 

‘Free India need not do so. It simply becomes the ally 
of the Allied powers, simply out of gratefulness for the payment 
of a debt, however overdue. Human nature thanks the debtor 
when he discharges the debt.’ 

‘How then would this alliance fit in with India’s non¬ 
violence ?’ 

‘It is a good question. The whole of India is not non-violent. 
If the whole of India had been non-violent, there would have been 
no need for my appeal to Britain, nor would there be any fear 
of a Japanese invasion. But my non-violence is represented 
possibly by a hopeless minority, or perhaps by India’s dumb 
millions who are temperamentally non-violent. But there too 
the question maybe asked : “What have they done?” They have 
done nothing, I agree; but they may act when the supreme 
test comes, or they may not. I have no non-violence of millions 
to present to Britain, and what we have had been discounted 
by the British as non-violence of the weak. And so all I ha^c 
done is to make this appeal on the strength of bare inherent 
justice, so that it might find an echo in the British heart. It is 
made from a moral plane, and even as they do not hesitate to 
act desperately in the physical field and take grave risks, let 
them for once act desperately on the moral field and declare 
tliat India is independent today, irrespective of India’s demand.’ 
— /f, 14-6-42, 187. 

518. ‘You desire to have India’s freedom in order to help 
the Allies?’, was Mr. Edgar Snow’s question, and the last 
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question. ‘Will Free India carry out total mobilization and adopt 
Ae methods of total war?’ 

‘That question is legitimate,’ said Gandhiji, ‘but it is be¬ 
yond me. I can only say Free India will make common cause with 
the Allies. I cannot say that Free India will take part in milita¬ 
rism or choose to go the non-violent way. But I can say without 
hesitation that if I can turn India to non-violence 1 will certain¬ 
ly do so. If I succi'ed in converting forty crores of people to non¬ 
violence, it will be a tremendous thing, a wonderful transforma¬ 
tion.* 

‘But you won’t oppose a militarist efibrt by civil disobe¬ 
dience ? * Mr. Snow pertinently asked. 

‘I have no such desire. I cannot oppose Free India’s will 
with civil disobedience. It would be wrong.’ —Hy 19-7-42, 234. 

(G) What ABOUT Non-violence? 

519. But \\hat about your non-violence? To what ex¬ 
tent will you carry out your policy aftci ficedom is gained? 

A. The question hardly arises. I am using the first personal 
pronoun for bnwity, but I am trying to represent the spirit of 
India as I conceive it. It is and will be a mixture. What policy 
the National Government will adopt I cannot say. I may not even 
survive it much as I would love to. If I do, I would advise the 
adoption of non-violence to th(‘ utmost extent possible and that will 
be India’s great contribution to the peace of the world and the 
establishment of a new world order. I expect that with the exis¬ 
tence of so many martial races in India, all ol whom will have 
a voice in the government of the day, the national policy will in¬ 
cline towards militarism of a modified character. I shall certainly 
hope that all the effort for the last twenty-two years to show the 
efficacy of non-violence as a political force will not have gone in 
vain and a strong party representing true non-violence will exist 
in the country. In every case a Free India in alliance with the 
Allied powers must be of great help to their cause, whereas 
India held in bondage as she is today must be a drag upon the 
war-chariot and may prove a source of real danger at the most 
critical moment.— H, 21-6-42, 197. 
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GANDHI]rS LEADERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL 

STRUGGLE 

Gandhiji’s Leadership in the National Struggle 

5JO. It has been somewhat justly said tliat h' I am a good 
general, I must uot grumble about my men. f'oi* 1 must rhoose 
them i’rom tln‘ material at my disposal. I plead guilty. But I 
have qualified my admission by the adverb ‘somewhat’, foi I 
laid down the eondilions from tiie sery inception of the* program¬ 
me of non-violence. My terms were accepted. If from experience 
it is ibuncl that the terms cannot be worked, I must either be 
dismissed or I must nuire. I retired but to no purpose. Tht' bond 
betw(''‘n Gongressmen and me seems to be unbreakable. They 
may quarrel with niy conditions but they will not leave me* or 
let me go. They know that however unskilled a servant 1 may 
be, I will ncilhi*r dest'il them nor fail them in the hour of n(xd. 
And so they try, though often grumbliugly, to fulfil m\ ermdi- 
tions. 1 must then oii tin* one hand adhere to my conditions so 
lung as 1 haw' a living laith in them, and on the other take Aslial 
1 eaii get from Congressmen, expecting that if I am tiue, they 
will someday fiilhl all my conditions and find the*msclvcs in the 
enjoyment of full independence such as has never b( fore been set n 
on earth. -C/?, 8-i-'i2, 48 
Letter to the President 

Barduli, 

30-12-4J 

521. To 

The President, Indian National Congress. 

Deal Manlana Saheb, 

111 the touise of discussion in the Working Committee I 
discovered that I had committed a grav(‘ error in the inter}>re- 
taiion of tlie Bombay Rtssolulion. I had interpreted it to mean 
that the Congress was refused participation in the present or all 
wav on the ground principally of non-violence. I found to my 
astonishment that most members difl'ered from my interpretation 
and held that the opposition need not be on the ground of non- 
vioicnre. On rc-readin*.' the Bombay Resolution I found that the 
differing mcmbcis were right and that I had read into ii a 
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meaning which its letter could not bear. The discovery of the 
error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in the stnig- 
gle for resistance to war effort on grounds in which non-violence 
was not indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself 
with opposition to war effort on the ground of ill-\^iIl against 
Great Britain. The Resolution contemplated material association 
with Britain in the war effort as a price for guaranteed indepen¬ 
dence of India. If such was my view and I believed in the use 
of violence for gaining independence and yet refused participation 
in the effort as the price ol' that independence, I would consider 
myself guilty of unpatriotic conduct. It is certain belief that only 
non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinction. 
Such being the case, I must continue my mission whether lam 
alone or assisted by an organization or individuals. You will, 
therefore, please relieve me of the responsibility laid upon me by 
the Bombay Resolution. I must continue (ivil disobedience for 
free speech against all war with such Congressmen and othcis 
whom I sc'lect and who belie\c in the non-violence I have con¬ 
templated and arc willing to coiilorm to prescribed condili(>ns. 

I will not, at this critical peiiod, select for civil disobedient' 
those whose scivices are required to steady and help the peojjle 
in their 1 espectivc localities. 

Yours sinc erely, 

M. K. Gandhi 
— CB, 5-2-42,2 

522. (The following is a summai \ of Gandhiji’s speech in • 
Hindustani introducing the Bardoli Resolution.) 

I was not a little peituibed when the Maulana raised rue 
sky-high. I do not live up in the air. I am of the earth, earlh>'. 

I have never seen an aeroplane. I am like you, an ordinary moital 
made of common clay. 

The question of ahimsa ^vould not have come up before yc u, 
had it not come up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. 
And it was well that it came up. The result has been good, not 
bad. But before I say anything on the question, let me make one 
or two things clear. 

I am, as I have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that 
not been the case, wc should not have been able to work to¬ 
gether these twenty years. Ahimsa with me is a creed, the breath 
of my life. But it is newr as a crec'd that I placed it before 
India, or for the matter of that before anyone except in casual 
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informal talks. 1 placed it before the Congress as a political 
method, to be employed for the solution of political questions. 
It may be it is a novel method, but it does not on that account 
lose its political character. I tried it for the first time in South 
Afirica—after I found that all so-called constitutional remedies, 
with which Congress work in India had made me familiar, 
had failed. The question there was exclusively of the political 
existence of Indians who had settled in South Africa as merchants, 
petty hawkers, etc. It was for them a question of life and death, 
and it was in dealing with it that this method of non-violence came 
to me. The various measures that I adopted there were not the 
work of a visionary or a dreamer. They were the work of an 
essentially practical man dealing with practical political ques¬ 
tions. As a political method, it can always be changed, modified, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, I 
say to you that our policy should not be given up today, I am 
talking political wisdom. It is political insight. It has served in 
the past, it has enabled us to cover many stages towards Inde¬ 
pendence, and it is as a politician that I suggest to you that it 
is a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. If I have 
carried the Congress with me all these yeai^, it is in my capacity 
as a politician. It is hardly fair to describe my method as religious 
because it is new. 

The Maulana has affectionately used high words of praise 
for me, but I cannot accept them. I have been taunted as a Bania. 
I regard it as a certificate of merit. The article in my possession 
is an incalculable pearl. It has to be weighed in the proper 
s( ales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. It 
cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought us near to Swaraj as never before. 
We dare not exchange it even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got 
will be no true Swaraj. The question is not what we will do 
after Swaraj. It is whether under given conditions we can give 
up non-violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence? Independence 
for me means the Independence of the humblest and poorest 
among us. It cannot be obtained by joining the war. For the Con¬ 
gress to join any war before the attainment of Complete Inde¬ 
pendence is to undo the work of the past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with 
you to accept the Resolution, and even to divide the house? The 
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reason is that the Resolution reflects the Congress mind. It un¬ 
doubtedly is a step backward. We have not a clean slate to write 
on. Our elders have taken a step which has produced world-wide 
reactions. To alter the Resolution out of shape is to ignore these. 
It would be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Work¬ 
ing Committee. The world had a right to think that the Work¬ 
ing Committee’s policy would be endorsed by you. At one time, 
I had thought of dividing the A.I.C.C., but I saw that it would 
be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-violence does 
not act in the ordinary way. 

Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It 
is highly likely that our step will be of that character. 

The Resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see 
themselves. The original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was re¬ 
ferred to sub-committee at whose hands it has undergone material 
changes. The original had left no room for Rajaji to work. The 
sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. 
Jawaharlalji’s opposition to participation in the war effort 
is almost as strong as mine, though his reasons are different. 
Rajaji would participate, if certain conditions acceptable to the 
Congress are fulfilled. The non-violent non-co-operators like 
Rajendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event 
lakes place, non-violence reigns supreme. 

It is no longer opt'n to the Government and the Congress 
critics to say that the Congress has banged the door to negotia¬ 
tion on the impossible or"unpolitical ground of non-violence. The 
Resolution throws the burden on the Government of wooing 
the Congress on the basis of participation in the war effort. That 
nothing is to be expected from the Government is probably too 
true. Only the Resolution puts the Congress right with the ex¬ 
pectant world. And since there is a party in the Congress who 
will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest 
test, it is as well that the Resolution has accommodated this party. 
It is likely in the end to make all of one mind. Out and out 
believers in non-violence of the political type have the whole 
field open to them. 

When there was a talk of the A.I.C.C. being possibly di¬ 
vided, several people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, 
lest the Congress should again listen to mad Gandhi’s advice 
in order to retain his leadership, and become a religious organi¬ 
zation instead of the political organization that it has been all 

S.F G-13 
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these years. Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that the 
Congress can do no such thing, that we have not wasted the 
past twenty years. All that the Congress has decided to do is 
that it will allow the world to deal with it in terms that the 
world can understand, and if the terms are good enough, it will 
accept them. But you may be also sure that the Congress will not 
be easily satisfied. It will go on repeating *Not this*, ‘Not this’, 
until it wins the real commodity it wants. You will, therefore, say 
exactly what you want, and I will also say all I want. That is 
why I have decided to issue the three weeklies, and I will go 
on venting my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long 
as I am allowed to do so. In the meanwhile, if you can get what\ 
you want, you will strike the bargain, and you may be sure that 
I will not shed a single tear. I therefore do not want to cheat 
the world of its jubilation over the Resolution. I do not want the 
Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world, I do not 
want it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade 
good-bye to your convictions. 

Some friends have complained that the Resolution has no 
operative clause. The complaint is true so far as the Resolution 
is concerned. The Resolution had to be merely explanatory. It 
is addressed to the world. It is not even addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment 

But there are the instructions about the constructive pro¬ 
gramme for Congressmen. They form the operative part. It is 
a substitute for civil disobedience and the parliamentary program¬ 
me. Civil disobedience has been wisely reserved for me as an 
expert. It is good that, so long as I am alive and well in mind, 
it is so reserved. And as far as I am concerned, there will be 
none, if the Government do not interfere with Harijan. For this 
weekly will constitute enough propaganda against all war. I have 
no ill-will against Britishers, and for that matter against Germans, 
Italians or Japanese. I can have none against the Russians who 
have done great things for the proletariate. The Chinese sail in 
the same boat with us. I would like all these nations to be at 
peace with one another. I would like to think that India will, 
through her non-violence, be a messenger of peace to the whole 
world. Even political noh-violence has potency of which we 
have no conception. Harijan will deliver the message of peace 
from week to week. But If this is not permitted, then will be 
the time for civil disobedience as a token. I want every worker 
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to be out for constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, 
1 may become the sole resister. But I have no fixed plan. Events 
will show the way. 

So much for civil disobedience. 

Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay, in 
my opinion, the parliamentary programme can have no place in 
Congress work so long as the war lasts. The Congress cannot 
handle it without identifying itself with the war effort. I have 
always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation’s 
activity. The most important and permanent work is done out¬ 
side. Legislators are not the masters, but servants of their electors 
—the nation. The less, therefore, wc look at and depend upon 
parliaments the better. Power resides in the people either 
through their aims or through their civil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non-violent non-co-operation. But 
the power of non-co-operation eomes only through solid, incessant 
constructive work. Non-violent strength comes ftom construction, 
not destruction. Hence today the constructive progiamme is the 
only thing before the Congress. And in this all parties are at one. 

Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift in 
the Congress lute. The Working Committee has worked like 
members of a happy family. Somebody suggested that Pandit 
Jawaharldl and I were estranged. It will require much more 
difference of opinion to estrange us. We have had differences 
from the moment we became co-workers, and yet I have said 
for some years and say now that not Rajaji but Jawaharlal will 
be my successor. He says he does not understand my language, 
and that he speaks a language foreign to me. This may or may 
not be tru«\ But language is no bar to a union of hearts. And I 
know this that when I am gone he will speak my language. 

Let there be no lack of understanding or zeal among Con¬ 
gressmen. Neither Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be idle. I 
certainly will not. Lastly let those who think the constructive 
programme is insipid know that there is nothing in the Working 
Committee’s Resolution to prevent a Congressman at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience — individual or mass. If he 
succeeds, he will win nothing but praise from all. But let me 
warn enthusiasts that they will not handle the weapon with any 
success. They will only damage themselves and the cause by 
any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert 
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that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid 
do not know what non-violence is and how it works. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished 
the leadership of the Congress. You have not lost me. You would 
lose me only if I ceased to be loyal to the Congress, only if I be¬ 
came a visionary, only if I ceased to be a practical man. It is not 
at Bardoli that I left the Congress; I did so seven years ago at 
Bombay, and I did so in order to be able to render greater ser¬ 
vice to the country and the Congress. Colleagues like the Sardar 
and Rajendra Babu arc not happy over the Resolution, but I 
am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. But even 
if they leave the Congress, the Congress is not going to cease to 
function. Its work will go on, whether they are there or not. No 
man, however great, is indespensable to the Congress. Those who 
built up the Congress like Dadabhai, Pherozeshah and Tilak are 
no more, but the Congress still functions. For they have left for 
us an edifice to work upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of those le.aders has not made any difference, why should the 
withdrawal of other leaders make any? — CB, 5-2-1942, 16. 

Appendix 

522 A. The relation between the Congress and Gandhiji 
is brought out very clearly in the following speech of the Presi¬ 
dent in 1940. 

It is hardly four months and two weeks since we met at 
Ramgarh but duiing this short period the world has changed 
almost out of recognition. This change was not only in respect 
of outward form but it had almost brought about a revolution 
in ideas and beliefs. It would not be possible for us not to be 
affected by all that has happened and, therefore, it becomes our 
duty to review our own position and take stock of the situation 
with a view to seeking what changes we should make in our 
own attitude. 

Two important decisions of the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee are to be placed before you. One of these is known as the 
Wardha Statement. Although there is nothing new in it, as it 
relates to the basic policy of the Indian National Congress, it 
becomes our duty to consider it as this House represents the Cpn- 
gress. 

It was not at the Wardha meeting in June last that Mahatma 
Gandhi raised the question of non-violence for the first time. 
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He had raised it two years ago. In September 1938 the All India 
Congress Committee met at Delhi. At this meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee Mahatma Gandhi raised the issue 
of extending the principle of non-violence which the Congress 
had followed in regard to its internal policy for the last twenty 
years to other spheres. 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Congress at this stage to 
declare that a Free India would eschew all violence and would 
have no army to defend the country against aggression. The 
Congress should thus depend entirely upon non-violence for the 
purpose of dealing with internal disorders and external aggre¬ 
ssion. Mahatma Gandhi felt that he had to give the mcssag(‘ 
of non-violence to the world and il he could not p^'csuade his 
own countrymen to a(cept it, it would be difficult for him to 
preach it to others. The Congress Working Committee felt it¬ 
self unabl(‘ to accept this position and explained the difficulties 
to Mahatma Gandhi. The issue however did not assume anv 
serious proportions then as the Munich Agreement postponed 
war. 

The question was again raised by Mahatma Gandhi when 
war broke out in September last. In November last when Gandhiji 
went to interview the Viceroy he asked me and other members 
of the Working Committee to relieve him of tht' responsibility 
of guiding the Congress policy of non-violence. The Committee, 
however, once again persuaded Mahatma Gandhi to postpone 
decision. At Ramgarh Mahatma Gandhi raised this question for 
the third time. On this occasion Mahatma Gandhi also referred 
to other weaknesses in the Congress organization and expressed 
a desire to be relieved of responsibility. This came as a shock to 
the Working Committee and if I had not practically forced Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi to postpone decision of the issue once again, a crisis 
would have arisen as early as at Ramgarh. 

You will thus see that this issue has been hanging fire for 
over two years and when we met in Wardha in June last Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi wanted the Committee to make up its mind once 
for all, as the international situation had become delicate and 
he felt that a decision on such a vital issue could not be post¬ 
poned any longer. Even then I tried to persuade Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi once again to postpone the matter as I knew the dangci's and 
difficulties of a decision. There is not a soul in the Congress wffio 
is not anxious to go the whole length with Mahatma Gandhi, if 
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he can help it (if he can do so?—^N.K.B.); but we cannot close 
our eyes to hard facts: We know that arms and ammunitions 
have not been able to save the freedom of France, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium and Norway but we also know that human nature even 
after realizing the futility of armed resistance is not prepared 
to give up force. We had not the courage to declare that we shall 
organize a Slate in this country without an armed force. If we 
did it would be wrong on our part. Mahatma Gandhi has to 
give the message of non-violence to the world and, therefore, 
it is his duty to propagate it but we have to consider our position 
as the representatives of the Indian Nation meeting in the Indian 
National Congress. The Indian National Congress is a political 
organization pledged to win the political independence of the 
country. It is not an institution for organizing world peace. —C 5 , 
7-9-1940, 2. 


XIV 

WHEN FREEDOM CAME 

Views Regarding Partition: Before the Event 

523. Q; What is your objection to the establishment of a 
separate Muslim state after what has happened in Bihar? 

A, I have no objection to a Muslim state. The question is 
what will be the character of the State ? This point has not been 
made clear so far. If the Muslim state implied freedom to make 
unfriendly treaties with foreign powers to the detriment of the 
country, then obviously it cannot be a matter of agreement. No 
one can be asked to sign an agreement granting freedom to 
another to Launch hostilities against himself; that would be a 
suicidal policy. 

0 ; Would it not be better to concede Pakistan and get 
freedom for the whole of India? 

A. When you think of establishing Pakistan first, you think 
in terms of getting it with the aid of a third power. When I 
think of the freedom of India, I think in terms of achieving it 
without any foreign aid, be it Russian, Chinese or any other 
power, but on the basis of our own inner strength. Then only 
that freedom will be real and lasting. Once freedom is secured 
for the country as a whole, then we can decide about Pakistan 
or Hindustan. 
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Q, After the recent disturbances there is neither Pakistan 
nor peace. What is your solution to the situation? 

A. That is exactly what I am in search for. As soon as it 
is discovered, the world shall know it. 

—In answer to some Muslim youth’s question on 14-1-47 
in Noakhali. Unreported. 

524. Qj Is the communal division of India inevitable? 
Will such division solve the communal problem? 

A. Personally, I have always sadd No, and I say No even 
now to both questions. — H, 18-5-47, 156. 

525. In view of the sourness between the Hindus and 
Muslims that seemed to be growing daily, was it possible for 
the two to become friends? 

Gandhiji answered emphatically that the enmity could 
not last for ever. They were brothers and must remain so in spite 
of temporary insanity. But perpetual feud was not an impossi¬ 
bility between communities as it was not between individuals. 
He hoped that that would not happen, for he prophesied that in 
that case they would bury the two religions in India and would 
sell their freedom for a mess of pottage. 

The second question was: Could partition of Bengal be 
avoided in view of the rising Hindu opinion in its favour? 

Gandhiji recognized the force of that opinion. He himself 
was not in a position to pronounce an opinion. But he could say 
without fear of contradiction that if there was partition, the 
Muslim majority would be responsible for it and, what was 
more, the Muslim Government that was in power. If he was the 
Prime Minister of Bengal, he would plead with his Hindu brethren 
to forget the past. He would say to them that he was as much 
a Bengali as they were. Differences in religion could not part the 
two. We and they spoke the same language, had inherited the 
same culture. All that was Bengal’s was common to both, of which 
both should be equally proud. Bengal was Bengal. It was neither 
the Punjab, nor Bombay, nor anything else. If the Prime Minister 
could possibly take up that attitude he (the speaker) would 
undertake to go with him from place to place and reason with 
Hindu audiences, and he made bold to say that there would not 
be a Hindu opponent left for the unity of Bengal, the unity for 
which the Hindus and the Muslims had fought so valiantly and 
undone ‘the settled fact’ of so powerful a Viceroy as Lord Curzon. 
If he were Janab Suhrawardy, he would invite the Hindus to 
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partition his body before they thought of partitioning Bengal, If 
he had that sturdy love for Bengal and the Bengalis, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, that love would melt the stoniest Hindu 
heart, as it was their fear and suspicion that had seized the 
Hindu mind. He could not forget Noakhali or even Calcutta 
if all he heard was true, as it was equally true of the Muslim 
mind in Bihar. And he had not hesitated to tell the Hindus of 
Bihar that they should remove all suspicion and fear from the 
Muslim mind. He believed in the sovereign rule of the law of 
Love which made no distinctions. 

Q. You have advised us to work for an undivided Bengal. 
But can there be an undivided Bengal with a divided India 

A. The answer was that if what he had said was well under¬ 
stood, it followed that nothing could happen without the joint 
wish of both the Hindus and the Muslims. If a third party was 
not to decide their fate, it could be only decided by their jojnt 
will. Then there was no question as yet ol a divided India. If the 
distant event unfortunately did come to pass, the joint and free 
will of Hindu and Muslim Bengalis would decide which part 
to join. 

Qj When everything at the top goes wrong, can the good- 
nc'ss of the people at the bottom assert itself against its mischievous 
influence? 

A. If the people at the top went wrong, it was certainly 
open to, and it was the duty of those at the bottom, to remove 
the wrong top even as he would remove an umbrella which 
appeared to be at the top but which was sustained by him. 

Thus Pandit Nehru was at the top. But in reality he was 
sustained by them. If he went wrong, those at the bottom could 
remove him without trouble. Coming nearer home, if he found 
Suhrawardy Saheb (the Bengal Premier) to be unworthy, tliey 
at the bottom could certainly remove him, not by physical force 
but by the way he had the honour of putting before them. 

It all boiled down to the fact that if the people at the bottom 
were ignorant, they would be exploited. Such was the case with 
the English. When they realized their strength and the fact that 
the bottom sustained the top, it would be well with them. There¬ 
fore, he would say that if the top was wrong there was something 
radically wrong with the bottom. Let them, therefore, dispel 
their ignorant helplessness. — If, 25-5-47. 165 and 166. 
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Views Regarding the Partition of India: After the Event 

526. On the evening of the 3rd (of June 1947) the Viceroy 
followed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Quaid-i-Azani Jinnah and 
Sardar Baldev Singh spoke to the people on the radio. The 
reactions to H. M. G.’s announcement were mixed. Most of 
the Hindus were sad. They all disliked the vivisection of India. 
But they could not let India bleed continuously. A smgieal 
operation was to be preferred undt r the circumstances. Speaking 
on the plan embodied in H. M. G.’s announcement Gandhiji 
said that he had already told them over and over again that to 
yield even an inch to force was wholly wrong. The Working 
Committee holds that they had not \ielded to the force of arms 
but they had to yield to the force of circumstances. Tlie vast 
majority of Congressmen did not want unwilling partners. Hence, 
after careful weighing of the pros and cons of the vital issues 
at stake they had reluctantly agreed to the secession from th<‘ 
Union that was b(‘iiig framed of those parts which had boycotted 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Gandhiji expressed sorrow at what he considered was a 
mistak(‘n policy of the Muslim League. I'liey feared Hindu 
domination, they said, and desired 10 rule in what they were 
mistaken in calling their own homelands. As a matter of fact, 
however, India was the homeland of all who were born and bred 
in India. Would the Muslim homeland live in isolation? Was 
not the Punjab as much the homeland of the Hindus, the 
Sikhs, the Christians, the Jews and the Parsis who were of 
the Punjab? 

Gandhiji could not blame the Viceroy for what had 
happened. It was the act of the Congress and the League. 

Gandhiji had done his best to get the people to stand by 
the Cabinet Mission Statement of May i6th, but had failed. 
But what was their duty and theirs in the face of the accepted 
fact? He was a servant of the Congress because he was a servant 
of the country, and he coidd never be disloyal to them. Panditji 
and the Viceroy had said that nothing had been imposed upon 
anyone. The agreement that was embodied in the announce¬ 
ment being a voluntary act of the parties, could be varied by th( m 
at any stage by mutual consent. 

Referring to the newspaper report that Gandhiji had 
dijffered from the decision of the Working Committee and that 
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the A. I. C. C. would raise its voice against Gandhiji said 
tliat the A. I. C. C. had appointed the Working Committee 
and they could not lightly discard its decisions. Supposing 
the Working Committee signed a promissory note on behalf 
of the A. I. C. C., the A. I. C. C. had to honour it. The Working 
Committee might make a mistake. They could punish it by 
removing it. But they could not go back upon the decision al¬ 
ready taken by it. He might differ from the Working Committee. 
But having stated the fact, he would recommend their decision 
for acceptance. He was of the opinion that they could still mend 
the situation to a large extent. 

Some people asked him whether he would undertake a 
fast unto death in view of the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee accepting division of India. Had not he called Pakis¬ 
tan a sin in which he could never pardcipate? Replying to this 
Gandhiji said that he could not fast at the dictation of anyone. 
Such fasts could not be lightly under! aken. They could conc('ivably 
be wholly undesirable. They could not be undertaken out of 
anger. Anger was a short madness. He must, therefore, undertake 
the fast only when the still small voice within him called for it. 
He was servant of the country and, therefore, of the Congress. 
Was he to fast because the Congress differed from his views? 
He had to be patient. There were occasions enough for being 
impatient. The Congress seemed to stand for projects of industria¬ 
lism in which he saw no deliverance for the masses from their 
grinding poverty. He did not believe in mill-made civilization 
as he did not in mill-made cloth. He did not believe in an army 
li^r the removal of the menace to the real freedom of the 
country. If he was to impatiently fzist, in the symptoms he had 
described and others he could add, there were reasons enough 
to justify a fast unto death. He felt that he must be steadfast 
in the midst of the fire raging round him and prove his faith in 
the ultimate triumph of truth.—//, 15-6-47, 193, 195, 194. 

527. Last evening, I showed why the coming freedom 
seemed to create no enthusiasm. This evening I propose to show 
how we can, if we will, turn the calamity into a blessing. It will 
profit us nothing to brood over the past or to blame this party 
or that. Technically freedom is yet to come a few days hence. 

In fact, the parties having jointly accepted the situation, there 
is no turning back. Only the inscrutable Providence can undo 
what men have agreed to do. 
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One easy and ready way is for the Congress and the League 
to come together and arrive at a mutual understanding without 
the intervention of the Viceroy. The League has to make the first 
move. I do not at all suggest the undoing of Pakistan. Let that 
be treated as an established fact beyond dispute or discussion. But 
they can sit together in a mud hut large enough to accommodate 
not more than ten representatives and undertake not to part till 
they have reached an agreement. I dare swear that if such an 
event occurs, it will be infinitely better than the Bill recognizing 
the Independence of India cut up into two States enjoying equal 
status. 

Neither the Hindus nor the Muslims are happy over what 
is happening before their helpless selves. This is first-hand evidence 
unless the Hindus and the Muslims who daily see me or corres¬ 
pond with me are deceiving me. But — it is a big but —I seem to be 
aiming at the impossible. Now that British intervention has done 
the trick, how can the League be expected to come down to their 
adversaries and produce an agreed settlement as between brothers 
and friends ? 

There is an alternative which is also, almost if not quite, as 
difficult. I’his creation of two opposing armies out of one, hitherto 
with one and a common goal, whatever it was, must frighten 
every lover of India. Will the two armies be created, not in order 
to “face and fight common danger but to destroy one another 
and demonstrate to a gaping world that they were unfit for 
any other purpose but to fight one another unto death?” 

I have put the piCvSpect in its awful nakedness so that every¬ 
one may sec and shun it. The alternative escape is undoubtedly 
attractive. Will the vast mass of the Hindus and those who had 
joined them in the struggle for Independence realize the danger 
in its proper perspective and rise to the occasion and swear even 
now that they do not wish to have an army at all or at least refuse 
ever to use it against their Muslim brethren whether in the Union 
or outside it in Pakistan? This proposal is tantamount to asking 
the Hindus and their associates to turn thirty years’ weakness 
into strength of great beauty. Perhaps to state the problem thus 
i.s to demonstrate its absurdity—may be God has been known 
before now to turn man’s folly into wisdom. The effort is worth 
making for the sake of all the parties who have subscribed to the 
dangerous division of the army into two self-destroying warring 
camps. —Hi 20-7-47, 241. 
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52B. The Englishman was quitting because he had dis- 
covcroci it AA'fl.s wrong OH economic ancf po/itical grounds t,o 
hold India in bondage. Herein he was quite sincere. It would not 
he denied, however,^that sincerity was quite consistent with self- 
deception. He was self-deceived in that he believed that he could 
not leave India to possible anarchy if such was to be Indians lot 
He was quite content to leave India as a cockpit between two 
organized armies. Before quitting, he was setting the seal of 
approval on the policy of playing off one community against 
another. And he lacked the courage to do the right so far as the 
States were concerned. The speaker admitted freely that if the 
Englishman left India in an uncertain condition and left the 
possibility of several waning States, all independent of England 
and, therefore, of one another, he could not conceive a greater 
reflection on the British name than this would be. — H, 
20-7-47, 242. 

529. The Congress has always kept a broad vision. Today 
it is needed more than ever before. It is permissible to say that 
India has accepted partition at the point of the bayonet. This 
settled fact cannot be unsettled in the same way. The two can 
be one only when there is heart unity. 

The omens today seem to point to the contrary. During the 
crisis the CiOngress must stand firm as a rock. — I/, 10-8-47, 272. 

530. The leaders had agreed to the partition as the last 
resort. They did not feel that they had made a mistake. Rather 
than let the whole country go to dogs, they agiecd to the parti¬ 
tion, hoping to give the country a much needed rest. He felt 
differently. He had said that he would rather let the whole 
country be reduced to ashes than yield an inch to violence. 
— II, 27-7-47, 253. 

531. A question has been and is being asked. If you are sure 
that India is going the wrong way, why do you associate with 
the wrongdoers? Why do you not plough your own lonely furrow 
and have faith that if you are right, your erstwhile friends and 
fbllow'crs will seek you out ? I regard this as a very fair question. 

I must not attempt to argue against it. All I can say is that my 
faith is as strong as ever. It is quite possible that my technique 
is faulty. There are old and tried precedents to guide one in 
such a complexity. Only, no one should act mechanically. 
Hence I can say to all my counsellers that they should have 
patience with me and even share my belief that there is no hope 
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for the aching world except through the narrow and straight 
path of non-violence. Millions like me may fail to prove the 
truth in their own lives; that would be their failure, never 
of the eternal law. —29-6-47, 209. 

Non-violence in New-born India 

532. There was no doubt, Gandhiji said, that murder, 
arson, loot etc. were never so rampant as at present. He had 
admitted his share of responsibility for the sorry state of things 
by saying that what was done during the past thirty yeare 
under his leadership was no better than passive resistance. 
It was good enough to induce the British power to quit India. 
Passive resistance, unlike non-violence, had no power to change 
men’s hearts. The consequences they knew but too well. They 
need not engage further attention. The Swaraj of their dreams 
was far off. What was to be done to convert the poison into 
nectar? Was the process possible? He knew that it was and he 
thought he knew the way too. But whereas the Indian mind 
w^as ready to respond to the effort at passive resistance, it was 
not receptive enough to imbibe the lesson of non-violence which, 
and perhaps which alone, was capable of turning the poison into 
nectar. Many admitted that it was the way but they had not the 
heart to adopt the golden path. He could proclaim from the 
house-top that non-violence had not, had never, i'ailed. I’he 
people failed to rise to it. He did not mind being told that he did 
not know the technique of propagating non-violence. His critics 
even went so far as to suggest that he had no non-violence in 
himself. God alone knew men’s hearts. He could say with con¬ 
fidence that if the world was to have peace, non-violence was 
the means to that end and no other. —//, 20-7-47, 242. 

533. Non-violence was his creed. It was not so with the 
Congress. The Congress had accepted non-violence as a policy. 
Badshah Khan was the only leader who believed in non-violence 
as a creed. Even he had not imbibed the doctrine through and 
through. 

“I have admitted my mistake, I thought our struggle was 
based on non-violence, whereas in reality it was no more than 
passive resistance, which essentially is a weapon of the weak. 
It leads naturally to armed resistance whenever possible.” 

The struggle in the Transvaal was not passive resistance. 
It was based on non-violence. I’hc source of their strength was 
soul force, not physical force. Intoxicated with his success in 
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South Africa he came to India. Here too the struggle bore fruit 
But he now realized that it was not based on non-violence. If 
tie had known so then, he would not have launched the struggle. 
But God wanted to take that work from him. So He blurred 
his vision. It was because their struggle was not non-violent 
that they today witnessed loot, arson and murder. — 27-7-47, 
253 - 

534. I would love to attempt an answer to a question which 
has been addressed to me from more than one quarter of the 
globe.‘It is: 

How can you account for the growing violence among 
your people on the part of political parties for the furtherance 
of political ends? Is this the result of thirty years of non-violent 
practice for ending British rule? Does your message of non¬ 
violence still hold good for the world? 1 have condensed the senti¬ 
ments of my correspondents in my own language. 

In answer I must confess my bankruptcy, not that of non¬ 
violence, I have already said that the non-violence that was 
offered during the past thirty years was that of the weak. Whether 
it is a good enough answer or not is for others to judge. It must 
be further admitted that such non-violence can have no play 
in the altered circumstances. India has no experience of the non¬ 
violence of the strong. It serves no purpose for me to continue to 
repeat that the non-violence of the strong is the strongest force 
in the world. The truth requires constant and extensive demons¬ 
tration. This I am endeavouring to do to the best of my ability. 
What if the best of my ability is very little? May I not be living 
in a fool’s paradise? Why should I ask people to follow me in 
the fruitless search? These are pertinent questions. My answer 
is quite simple. I ask nobody to follow me. Everyone should follow 
his or her own inner voice. If he or she has no ears to listen to 
it, he or she should do the best he or she can. In no case should 
he or she imitate others sheep-like. —//, 29-6-47, 209. 

535. Let me make one thing clear. I have frankly and fully 
admitted that what we practised during the past thirty years was 
not non-vioient resistance but passive resistance which only the 
weak offer because they are unable, not unwilling, to offer armed 
resistance. If we knew the use of non-violent resistance which 
only those with hearts of oak can offer, we would present to 
the world a totally different picture of free India instead of an 
India cut in twain, one part highly suspicious of the other and 
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the two too much engaged in mutual strife to be able to think 
cogently of the food and clothing of the hungry and naked millions 
who know no religion but that of the one and only God who appears 
to them in the guise of the necessaries of life. — H, 27-7-47, 251. 

Regarding Kaslunir 

536. Gandhiji’s ahimsa forbade him from denying credit, 
where it was due, even though the creditor was a believer in 
violence. Thus, though he did not accept Subhas Bose’s belief 
in violence and his consequent action, he had not refrained^from 
giving unstinted praise to his patriotism, resourcefulness and 
bravery. Similarly, though he did not appiove of the use of amis 
by the Union Government for aiding the Kashmiris and though 
he could not approve of Sheikh Abdulla’s resort to arms, he could 
not possibly withhold admiration for either for their resourceful 
and praiseworthy conduct, especially, if both the relieving troops 
and the Kashmiri defenders died heroically to a man. He knew 
that if they could do so, they would perhaps change the face of 
India. But if the defence was purely non-violent in intention and 
action, he would not use the word ‘perhaps’, for, he would be 
sure of change in the face of India even to the extent of converting 
to the defender’s view the Union Cabinet, if not even the 
Pakistan Cabinet. 

The non-violent technique he would suggest, would be 
no armed assistance to the defenders. Non-violent assistance could 
be sent from the Union without stint. But the defenders, whether 
they got such assistance or not, would defy the might of the raiders 
or even a disciplined army in overwhelming numbers. And 
defenders dying at their post of duty without malice and without 
anger in their hearts against the assailants, and without the use 
of arms including even their fists would mean an exhibition of 
heroism as yet unknown in history. Kashmir would then become 
a holy land shedding the fragrance not only throughout India, 
but the world. 

Having described non-violent action, he had to confess 
his own impotence, in that his word lacked the strength, which 
perfect mastery over self as described in the concluding lines of 
the second chapter of the Gita, gave. He lacked the tapashcharya 
requisite for the purpose. He could only pray and invite the audi¬ 
ence to pray with him to God, that if it pleased Him, He might 
arm him with the qualifications he had just described. — 
16-11-47, 413. 
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la A Moment of Supreme Anguish 

537. New Delhi, 12-1-48. 

One fasts for health’s sake under laws governing health, 
fasts as a penance for a wrong done and felt as such. In these fasts, 
the fasting one need not believe in ahimsa. There is, however, a 
fast which a votary of non-violence sometimes feels impelled to 
undertake by way of protest against some wrong done by society 
and this he does when he as a votary of ahimsa has no other remedy 
left. $uch an occasion has come my way. 

When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from Galcutth, 
it was to proceed to the West Punjab. But that was not to b^. 
Gay Delhi looked like a city of the dead. As I alighted from the train 
I observed gloom on every face I saw. Even the Sardar, whom 
humour and the joy that humour gives never desert, was no excep¬ 
tion this time. The cause of it I did not know. He was on the plat¬ 
form to receive me. He lost no time in giving me the sad news of 
the disturbances that had taken place in the Metropolis of the 
Union. At once I saw that I had to be in Delhi and ‘do or die’. 
There is apparent calm brought about by prompt military and 
police action. But there is storm within the breast. It may burst 
forth any day. This I count as no fulfilment of the vow to ‘do’ 
which alone can keep me from death, the incomparable friend. 
I yearn for heart friendship between the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
the Muslims. It subsisted between them the other day. Today 
it is non-existent. It is a state that no Indian patriot worthy of 
the name can contemplate with equanimity. Though the Voice 
within has been beckoning for a long time, I have been shutting 
my cars to It, lest it may be the voice of Satan otherwise called 
my weakness. I never like to feel resourceless, a satyagrahi never 
should. Fasting is his last resort in the place of the sword — his 
or other’s. I have no answer to return to the Muslim friends 
who see me from day to day as to what they should do. My impo¬ 
tence has been gnawing at me of late. It will go immediately 
the fast is undertaken. I have been brooding over it for the last 
three days. The final conclusion has flashed upon me and it makes 
me happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything more precious 
to give than his life. I hope and pray that I have that purity in 
me to justify the step. 

I ask you to bless the effort and to pray for me and with 
me. The fast begins from the first meal tomorrow. The period is 
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indefinite and I may drink w^atcr with or without salts and sour 
limes. It will end when and if I am satisfied that there is a re¬ 
union of hearts of all the communities brought about without any 
outside pressure, but from an awakened sense of duty. I’he reward 
will be the regaining of India’s dwindling prestige and her fast 
fading sovereignty over the heart of Asia and therethrough the 
world. I flatter myself with the belief that the loss of her soul 
by India will mean the loss of the hope of the aching, storm- 
tossed and hungry world. L('l no friend, or foe if there be one, 
be angry with me. There are friends who do not believe in the 
method of the fast for the reclamation of the human mind. I'hey 
will bear with me and extend to me the same liberty of action 
that they claim for themselves. With God as my supreme and 
sole counsellor, I felt that 1 must take the decision without any 
otlier adviser. If I have made a mistake and discover it, I shall 
have no hesitation in proclaiming it iiom the housetop and re¬ 
tracing my faulty step. There is little chance of my making such 
a d’S^oveIy^ If there is clear indication, as I claim there is, of 
the Inner Voice, it will not be gainsaid. 1 plead for all absence 
of argument and inevitable endorsement of the step. If the whole 
of India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast might be soon 
ended. 

But whether it ends soon or late or never, let there be no 
softness in dealing with what may be termed as a crisis. Critics 
have regarded some of my previous fasts as coercive and held 
that on merits the verdict would have gone against my stand 
but for the pressure exercised by the fasts. What value can an 
adverse verdict have when the purpose is demonstrably sound? 
A pure fast like duty, is its own reward- I do not embark upon 
it for the sake of the result it may bring. I do so because I must. 
Hence, I urge everybody dispassionately to examine the purpose 
and let me die, if I must, in peace, which I hope is ensured. 
Death for me would be a glorious delivr'rance rather than that 
I should be a helpless witness of the destruction of India, Hinduism, 
Sikhism and Islam. That destruction is certain if Pakistan 
ensures no equality of status and security of life and property 
for all professing the various faiths of the world and if India 
copies her. Only then Islam dies in the two Indias, not in the 
world. But Hinduism and Sikhism have no world outside 
India. Those who differ from me will be honoured by me for 
their imstahcc however implacable. Let my fast quicken 
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conscience, not deaden it. Just contemplate the rot that has 
set in in beloved India and you will rejoice to think that there 
is an humble son of hers who is strong enough and possibly pure 
enough to take the happy step. If he is neither, he is a burden 
on earth. The sooner he disappears and clears the Indian atmos¬ 
phere of the burden the better for him and all concerned. 

I would beg of all friends not to rush to Birla House nor 
try to dissuade me or be anxious for me. I am in Gk)d’s hands. 
Rather, they should turn the searchlight inwards, for this is 
esse ntially a testing time for all of us. Those who remain at their ^ 
post of duty and perform it diligently and well, now more than 
hitherto, will help me and the cause in every way. The fast is \ 
a process of self-purification. — H, 18-1-48, 523. \ 

Hts Politics and Economics for Free India 

538. A correspondent asks whether I would leave politics 
after the 15th when India will be free. 

In the first instance there is no freedom approaching the 
Kingdom of God. We seem to be as far from it as ever. And in 
any case the life of the millions is my politics from which I dare 
not free myself without denying my life work and God. That my 
politics may take a diflcrent turn is quite possible. But that will 
be determined by circumstances. —//, 17-8-47, 281. 

539. In Gandhiji’s opinion, the departure from the straight 
path of non-violence they had made at times in 1942, was very 
probably responsible for the aberration to which he had refern d. 
He instanced also the spirit of general lawlessness which had 
seized them in as much as they dared to travel without tickets, 
pull chains unlawfully or in senseless vindictiveness, burn zomhh’ 
dan crops or belongings. He was no lover of the zamindari system. 
He had often spoken against it; but he frankly confessed that he 
was not the enemy of the zamindars. He owned no enemies. The 
best way to bring about reform in the economic and social systems, 
whose evils were admittedly many, was through the royal road of 
self-suflTering. Any departure from it only resulted in merely 
changing the form of the evil that was sought to be liquidated 
violentiy. Violence was incapable of destroying the evil root and 
branch. — H, 30-3-47, 87. 

540, Gandhiji had also a visit from the zatnindars who, among 
other things had complained of growing lawlessness among the 
peasantry and labour. He deplored the fact. It was a blot on the 
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fair name of Bihar. Such lawleissness was criminal and was bound 
to involve the very peasantry and labour in ruin, let alone the 
zomindars who were after all a handful. He was quite prepared to 
say for the sake of argument that the zamindars were guilty of 
many crimes and of omissions and commissions. But that was no 
reason for the peasant and the labourer who were the salt of 
the earth to copy crime. If salt lost its savour wherewith could 
it be salted? 

The kisans had a rich experience of non-violent satyagraha when 
their amazing restraint brought about the end of a century-old 
wrong in the shape of the indigo grievance and planters’ raj in Cha- 
mparan. He hoped they would not forget the lesson ol* that rich 
experience. 

To the landlords he said that if what was said against them 
was true he would warn them that their days were num¬ 
bered. They could no longer continue as lords and masters. 
They had a bright future if they became the trustees oi'thc poor 
kisans. He had in mind not trustees in name but in reality. Such 
trustees would take nothing for themselves that thf’ir labour and 
care did not entitle them to. Then they would lind that no law 
would be able to touch them. X'hc kisam would be their 
friends.—4-5-47, 134. 

541. The speaker then came to the topic he w'anted to dis¬ 
cuss that evening. He reminded them that the previous evening 
he had said that in a free India they would neither have Biria 
Haj nor Nawab of Bhopal i?a/. They W(^uld hav'(‘ Pavchayat Raj. 
—H, 8-6-47, 183. 

542. ( 1 ; The majority of Socialists claim that if there w'as 
a socialist revolution the economic question will come to the 
forefront throwing the communal conflict to the background. 
Bo you agree ? If such a revolution takes place, will it promote 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God which you call Rama- 
rqjya? 

A. The economic conflict you envisage is likely to make 
the Hindu-Muslim tension less acute. Even the end of the Hindu- 
Muslim conflict will not end all our troubles. What is happening 
is this. With the end of slavery and the dawn of independence, 
all the weaknesses of society are bound to come to the surface. 

I do not see any reason to be unnecessarily upset about it. If we 
keep the balance at such a time, every tangle will be solved. As 
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far as the economic question is concerned it has to be solved 
in any case. Today there is gross economic inequality. The basis 
of socialism is economic equality. There can be no Ramaraj^ in 
the present state of iniquitous inequalities in which a few roll, 
in riches and the masses do not get even enough to eat. I accep¬ 
ted the theory of socialism even while I was in South Africa. 
My opposition to the Socialists and others consists in attacking 
violence as a means of effecting any lasting reform. 

0 ^. You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a capitalist should 
be a trustee for the poor. Do you think that any such exists to- ^ 
day? Or do you expect them to be so transformed? i 

A. I think that some very few exist even today, though 
not in the full sense of the term. They are certainly moving in 
that direction. It can, however, be asked whether the present 
Rajas and others can be expected to become tru:>tccs of the poor. 
If they do not become trustees of Lhcir own act c>rd, force of cir¬ 
cumstances will compel the reform unless they umiL utter des¬ 
truction. VVhen Panvhayat Raj is established, public opinion will 
do what violence can never do. The present power of the zamin- 
darSy the capitalists and the Rajas can hold sway only so long as 
the common people do not lealize their own strength. If the people 
non-co-operate with the evil of zamindati oi capitalism, it must 
die of inanition. In Panchayat Raj only the Panchayat will be 
obeyed and the Panchayat can only work through the law of their 
maldng.— H, 1-6-47, ^ 72 - 

Provincialism 

543. (Gandhiji) then referred to the provincial spirit that 
seemed to be infecting the provinces. Thus, he saw in the papers 
that some Assamese thought that Assam belonged exclusively to 
the Assamese. If that spirit fired every province, to whom could 
India belong? He held that the people of all the provinces be¬ 
longed to India and India belonged to all. The only condition 
was that no one could go and settle in another province to exploit 
it or rule it or to injure its interest in any way. All were servants 
of India and they lived only in the spirit of service. — B, 7-9-47, 

544. Bihar is undoubtedly for Biharis but it is also foT 
India. What is true of Bihar is equally true of all the provinces 
in the Union, No Indian can be treated as a foreigner in Bihar 
as he may be treated in Pakistan of today and vice versa. It ii 
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necessary to bear this difference in mind ifwc aic to avoid diffi¬ 
culties and heart-burn. 

Though.then every Indian of the Union has a right to settle 
in Bihar, he must not do so to oust the Biharis. If the qualification 
was not actively operated*, it is possible to conceive such an in¬ 
rush of non-Bihari Indians as to flood out the Biharis. Wc are 
thus forced to the conclusion that a non-Bihai i who settles in 
Bihar must do so to serve Bihar, not to exploit it after the manner 
of our old masters. 

This way of examining the proposition brings us to the 
question of the zamindars and the lyots. When a non-BiL. * i 
enters Bihar for the sake of making money, he will in all pn - 
bability do so to exploit the ryot in league with the zamindars. 
If the zamindars really become the trustees of their zamUtdari 
for the sake of the ryots, there never could be any unholy league 
as has been here conceived. There is the difficult zamindari ques¬ 
tion awaiting solution in Bihar. What one w ould love to see is 
proper, impartial and satisfactory understanding between the 
zamindars, big and small, the ryots and the GovtTnment so that 
when the law is passed, it may not be a dead letter nor need 
force be used against the zamindars or the ryots. Would that 
all changes, some of which must be radical, take place through¬ 
out India without bloodsh<‘d and without force! So much for the 
ncw-comer from the other provinces of India. 

What about the services? It seems that if the provinces arc 
all to make equal progress in all directions, the services should 
be largely confined to the inhabitants of the province concerned 
for the sake of India as a whole. No province and no tribe or 
clan can be kept backward if India is to stand up erect before 
the world. It will never do so through its arms of which the 
world is sick. It must shine through its innate culture expressed 
in every citizen’s life and in the socialism I have recently des¬ 
cribed in these columns. That means elimination of all force for 
the sake of popularizing one’s doctrines and schemes, A thing 
which is truly popular rarely, if ever, requires force save that of 
public opinion to make itself acceptable to all. Therefore, the 
ugly scenes of violence by individuals witnessed in Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam should never have been. Popular governments 
are functioning to redress any irregularity or encroachment by 
persons from oilier provinces. The provincial governments arc 
bound to give fiill piotcction to all the comers from outside their 
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provinces. ‘I’se what you consider yours so as not to injure 
others,* is a lamous maxim of equity. It is also a grand moral 
code of conduct. How apposite today! 

Hitherto 1 have dealt with the question of new arrivals. 
What of those who weic on the 15tli'of August in Bihar—some 
in Gk)vemmcnt employment and some otherwise employed? So 
far avS I can see, they should be on the same footing as the Biharis 
unless they make another choice. Naturally, they should not form 
a separate colony as if they were foreigners. ‘Live in Rome as the 
Romans do’, is a sound commonsense maxim so long as it does 
not apply to Roman vices. The process of progressive blending 
must be one of rejecting the bad and absorbing the good. As a 
Gujarati in Bengal, I must quickly absorb all that is good in 
Bengal and never touch that which is bad. I must ever serve 
Bengal, never selfishly exploit it. The banc of our life is our ex¬ 
clusive provincialism, whereas my province must be co-extensivc 
with the Indian boundary so that ultimately it extends to the 
boimdtiry of the earth. Else it perishes.—//, 21-9-47, 332. 

Regarding the Congress Organization 

5^5. Gandhiji next took up the thread of his talk at Hilsa 
where he had dropped it the day before. He had heard from 
various quarters that ever since the acceptance of office by the 
Congress it was abandoning its tradition of penance, sacrifice 
and service, so painfully built up during its glorious history of 
over 60 years, from its humble beginnings in 1885 to the present 
day when it had become a mighty organization having millions 
of followers. They said it was fast becoming an organization of 
selfish power-seekers and job-huntcis. Instead of remaining the 
ser\*anls of the public, Congressmen had become its lords and 
masteis. The Congress was, moreover, torn by petty intrigues 
and group rivalries. What he said was true of all the provinces. 
If that continued, he was afraid Indians would not be able to 
retain the precious thing that was approaching. For that they 
required knowledge, understanding and purity of mind. If the 
Congress and the League did not retain the requisite purity and 
strength, they would find all power slipping from their hands. 
Tliey could not hope to maintain it with the help of the bayonet 
like the British. All their power came from the people, who were 
the real masters, though they might not realize it at the moment. 
The Congress won their confidence through years of service. If 
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it betra^yed them, he was afraid, they would fall a prey to the 
white-robed goondas of society in whose hands all power would 
pass.-—//, i-^ 47 j 175* 

546. Indian National Congress which is the oldest national 
political organization and which has after many battles fought 
her non-violent way to freedom cannot be allowed to die. It can 
only die with the nation. A living organism ever grows or it dies. 
The Congress has won political freedom, but it has yet to win 
economic freedom, social and moral freedom. Those freedoms 
arc harder than the political, if only because they arc construc¬ 
tive, less exciting and not spectacular. All-embracing constructive 
work evokes the energy of all the units of the millions. 

The Congress has got the preliminary and necessary part 
of her freedom. The hardest has yet to come. In its difficult ascent 
to democracy, it has inevitably created rotten boroughs, leading to 
corruption and creation of institutions, popular and democratic 
only in name. How to get out of the weedy and unwieldy growth? 

The Congress must do away with its special register of mem¬ 
bers, at no time exceeding one crore, not even then easily iden¬ 
tifiable. It had an unknown register of millions who could never 
be wanted. Its register should now be co-extensive with all the 
men and women on the voters’ rolls in the country. The Con¬ 
gress business should be to see that no faked name gets in and 
no legitimate name is left out. On its own register it will have a 
body of servants of the nation who would be workers doing the 
work allotted to them from time to time. 

Unfortunately for the country they will be drawn chiefly for 
the time being from the city dwellers, most of whom would be re¬ 
quired to work for and in the villages of India. The ranks must 
be filled in increasing numbers from villagers. 

These servants will be expected to operate upon and serve 
ffie voters registered according to law, in their own surroundings. 
Many persons and-parties will woo them. The very best will win. 
Thns and in no other way can the Congress regain its fast ebbing 
unique position in the country. But yesterday the Congress was 
unwittingly the servant of th^^Nation, it was khudai khidmatgar 
—Cod’s servant. Let it now proclaim to itself and the world that 
it is only God’s servant—nothing more, nothing less. If it engages 
in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will find one fine morning 
that it is no more. Thank God, it is now no longer in sole posses¬ 
ion of the field 
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1 h^ve only opened to view the distant scene. If I have the 
time and health, I hope to discuss in these columns what the 
servants of the Nation can do to raise themselves in the estima¬ 
tion of their masters, the whole' of the adult population, male 
and female. 

New Delhi, 27-1-48 —//, 1-2-48, 4. 

547 - (The last public document handed over to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Indian National Congress on the forenoon of the 30th 
of January, 1948.) i 

ITiough split into two, India having attained political in- 
dependence through means devised by the Indian National ' 
Congress, the Congress in its present shape and form i.e. as a 
propaganda vehicle and parliamentary machine, has outlived its 
use. India has still to attain social, moral and economic indt- 
pendence in terms of its 700,000 villages as distinguished from 
its cities and towns. 

The struggle for the ascendancy of civil over military po\\‘T 
is bound to take place in India’s progicss towards its democratic 
goal. It must be kept out of unhealthy competition with political 
parties and communal bodies. For these and other similar reasons, 
the A.I.C.C. resolves to disband the existing Congress organi¬ 
zation and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh under the following 
rules with power to alter them as occasion may demand. 

Every panchayat of five adult men and w^omcn being villa¬ 
gers or village-minded shall form a unit. I’wo such contiguous 
panchayats shall form a working party undei a leader elected from 
among themselves. 

When there are 100 such panchayats, the 50 first grade 
leaders shall elect from among themselves a second grade leader 
and so on; the first grade leaders meanwhile w^orking under the 
second grade leader. Parallel groups of 200 panckayats shall 
continue to be formed till they cover the whole of ‘India, each 
succeeding group of panckayats electing second grade Icadeis afier 
the manner of the first. All second grade leaders shall serve 
jointly for the whole of India and severally for their respective 
areas. The second grade leaders uiay elect whenever they deem 
necessary from among themselves a chief who will, during pleas¬ 
ure, regulate and command all the groups. 

As the final formation of provinces or districts is still in a 
state of flux, no attempt has been made to divide this group of 
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scivants into provincial or district councils and jurisdiction over 
the whole of India been established in the group or groups 
that may have been formed* at any given time. It should be 
noted that this body of servants derive their authority or power 
from service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their master, the 
whole of India. 

1. Every worker shall be a habilual wearer of khadi made 
from self-spun yard or ccrlific d by the A.I.S.A. and must be a 
teetotaller. If a Hindu, he must have abjured untouchability in 
any shape or form in his own person or in his family. He must 
be a believer in the ideal of inter-communal unity with equal 
respect and regard for all religions and equality of opportunity 
and status for all, irrespective of j acc, c reed or sex. 

2. He shall come in personal contact with every \illager 
within his jurisdiction. 

3. He shall enrol and tiain woikeis from amongst the vill¬ 
agers and keep a register ol all these. 

4. He shall keep a record of his woik horn day to da). 

5. He shall organize the villages so as to make them self- 
contained and self-supporting through their agriculture and 
handicrafts. 

6. He shall educate the village-folk in sanitation and hvgiene 
and take all me.. ures for prevention of ill-health and disease 
among them. 

7. He shall organize the education of village-folk from 
birth to death along the lines of Nayec I’alim, in accordance with 
the policy laid down by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 

8. He shall see that those whose names arc missing, on the 
statutory voters* rolls arc duly entered therein. 

9. He shall encourage those who have not yet acquired the 
legal qualification to acquire it, for getting the right of franchise. 

10. For the above 'purpose's and others to be added from 
time to time, he shall train and fit himself in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Sangh for the due performance of 
duty. 

The Sangh shall affiliate the following autonomous bodies : 
I. A.LS4A., 2. A.I.V.LA., 3. Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 4. 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, 5. Go-seva Sangh. 

Finance : The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfilment 
of its mission from among the villagers and others, special stress 
being laid on collection of poor man’s pice. 8-2-48. 
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SATYAGilAHA 

548. I am essentially a non-violent man, and I believe in 
war bereft of every trace of violence. — H, 14-5-38, 115. 

549. 1 have no set theory to go by. I have not worked out 
the science of satyagraha in its entirety, I am still groping. You 
can join me in my quest if it appeals to you and you feel the 
call. 27-5-39, 136- 

A Gall for Adventure 

550. If we are to make progress, we must not repeat history 
but make new history. We must add to the inheritance left by 
our ancestors. If we may make new discoveries and inventions 
in the phenomenal world, must we declare our bankruptcy in 
the spiritual domain? Is it impossible to multiply the exceptions 
so as to make them the rule? Must man always be brute first and 
man after, if at all?—T/, 6-5-26, 164. 

Satyagralia: Its Theory and Practice 

551. The term Passive Resistance does not fit the activity 
of tlic Indian community during the past eight years. Its equi¬ 
valent in the vernacular rendered into English means Truth- 
Ftjrcc, I think Tolstoy called it also Soul-Force or Love-Force, 
and so it is. Carried out to its utmost limit, this force is indepen¬ 
dent of pecuniary or other material assistance; certainly, even in 
its elementary form, of physical force or violence. Indeed, viol¬ 
ence IS the negation of this great spiritual force which can only 
be cultivated or wielded by those who will entirely eschew viol¬ 
ence. It is a -force that may be used by individuals as well as by 
communities. It may be used as ^vell in political as in domestic 
affairs. Its universal applicability is a ‘demonstration of its per¬ 
manence and invincibility. It (an be used alike by men, women 
and children. It is totally untrue to say that it is a force to be 
used only by the weak so long as they are not capable of meeting 
violence by violence. This superstition arises from the incomplete¬ 
ness of the English expression. It is impossible for those who con¬ 
sider themselves to be weak to apply this force* Only tho$e Who 
realize that there is something in man which is supe^or to the 
brute nature in him, and that the latter always yields to it, can 
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eiJcctivcly be passive resislcrs. This force is to violence and, there¬ 
fore, to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is to darkness. In 
politics, its use is based upon the immutable maxim that govein- 
ment of the people is possible only so long as they consent 
either consciously or unconsciously to be governed. Wc did not 
want to be governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before this mighty force. Two courses were open 
to us—to use viol<?nce when we were called upon to submit to 
the Act, or to suffer the penalties prescribed under the Act, and* 
thus to draw out and exhibit the force of the soul within us for 
a period long enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in the 
governors or the law-makers. We have taken long to achieve 
what w'e set about striving fur. That was because our passive re¬ 
sistance was not of the most complete type. All passive resisters 
do not understand the full value of the force, nor have we meiY 
who always from conviction refrain from violence. The use of 
this force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that we 
must be indifferent whetlier we have the wherewithal to feed or 
clothe ourselves. During tlie past struggle, all passive resisters, 
if any at all, were not prepared to go that length. Some again 
were only passive resisters so-called. They came without any con¬ 
viction, often with mixed motives, less often with impure motives. 
Some even, wliilsl engaged in the struggle, would gladly have 
resorted to violence but for most vigilant supervision. Thus it 
was that the struggle became piolonged; for the exercise of the 
purest soul-force, in its perfect form, brings about instantaneous 
relief. For this exercise, prolonged training of the individual soul 
is an absolute necessity so that a perfect passive resister has to 
be almost, if not entirely, a perfect man. We cannot all suddenly 
become such men, but if my proposition is correct—as I know 
it to be correct—the greater the spirit of passive resistance in us, 
the better men wc will become. Its use, therefore, is, J think, 
indisputable, and it is a force which, if it became universal, would 
revolutionize social ideals and do away with despotisms and the 
ever-growing militarism under which the nations of the West are 
groaning and are being almost crushed to death—^that militarism 
which promises to overwhelm even the nations of the East. 
If the past struggle has produced even a few Indians who would 
dedicate tliemsclvcs to the task of becoming passive resisters as 
nearly perfect as possible, they would not only have served them- 
jselves in the truest sense of the term, they would also hkvc served 
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humanity at large. Thus viewed, passive resistance is the noblest 
and the best education. It should come, not after the ordinary 
education in letters of children, but it should precede it. It will 
not be denied that a child, before it begins to write its alphabet 
and to gain worldly knowledge, should know what the soul is, 
what truth is, what love is, 'svhat powers arc latent in the soul. 
It should be an essential of real education that a child should learn 
that, in the struggle of life, it can easily conquer hate by love,.un- 
•truth by truth, violence by self-suffering. It was because I fell 
the force of this truth that, during the latter part of the struggle, 
I endeavoured as much as 1 could to train the children at Tol¬ 
stoy Farm and then at Phoenix along these lines, and one of the 
reasons for my departuie to India is still further to realize as I 
already do in part, my own imperfection as a passive rcsistcr and 
fhen to try to perfect myself; for I belitve that it is in India thtil 
the nearest approach to perfection is most possible. -jVW/, 189. 

552. Ijet no one understand that a non-violent army is open 
only to those who strictly enforce in their liv'cs all the implications 
of non-violence. It is open to all those who accept the implica¬ 
tions and make an evei -increasing endeavour to observe thi m. 
There never will be an army of perfectly non-violcnl people. It v* ill 
be formed of those who will honeslK endeavour to observe non¬ 
violence. — H, 21-7-40, 214. 

Satyagralia, Distinguished from Passive Resistance 

(A) Its active Character 

553. Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an intense¬ 
ly active state,—more active than physical resistance or violence. 
Passive resistance is a misnomer. —r/, 25-8-20, Tagore^ 322. 

(B) Satyagrahis, Subject to a Higher Law 

554. Asatyagrahi sometimes appears momentarily to dis¬ 
obey laws and the constituted authority only to prove in the end 
his regard for both. —JVa?, 302. 

555. Disobedience to the law of the State becomes a pere¬ 
mptory duly when it comes in conflict with the law of God. —* 
ER, 45. 

(C) No Room For Violence 

556. While in passive resistance there is scope for the use 
of arms when a suitable occasion arrives, in satyagr&ha physical 
force is forbidden even in the most favourable timumstanoes. 
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In passive resistance there is always present an idea of haras'- 
sing the other party ajid there is a simultaneous readiness to 
undergo any hardships entailed upon us by such activity; while 
in satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of injuring the oppo¬ 
nent. Satyagraha postulates <he conquest of the adversary by 
suffering in one’s own person.— 9 ^, 179. 

557. Non-violence is never a method of coercion, it is one 
of conversion. We have failed to conveit the Princes, we have 
failed to convert the English administratois. It is no use saying 
that it is impossible to persuade persons willingly to part with 
their power. I have claimed that satyagtaha is a new experiment. 
It will be ^time to pronounce it a failure when Congressmen have 
given it a genuine trial. Even a policy, if it is honestly pursued, 
has to be pursued with all one’s heart. We have not done so. 
Hence Congressmen have to convert themselves before the Para¬ 
mount Power and the Princes can be expected to act justly. —Hy 
8 - 7 - 39 » 193 - 

(D) Love, not Hatred, the Motive 

558. While there is no scope for love* in passive resistance, 
hatred has no place in iatyagiaha but is a positive breach of its 
ruling principle.— 5 "^, 178. 

559. Passive resistance is a negative thing, and has notliing 

to do with the active principle of love. Satyagralia on the 

active principle of love which savs, ‘Love those that despitcfiilly 
use you. It is easy for vou to love your friends. But I say unto 
you, love your enemies.’—//, 14-5-38, iii. 

560. Passive resistance, unlike non-violence, had no power 
to change men’s hearts. — //, 120-7-47, 243. 

561. It is never the intention of a satyagraht to embarrass the 
wrongdoer. The appeal is never to his fear; it is, must be, always 
to his heart. The satyagrahi\ object is to convert, not to coerce, 
the wrongdoer. He should ovoid artificiality in all his doings. He 
acts naturally and from inward conviction. —Hy ^5-3-39, ^4. 

(E) Respecting the Adversary 

562* Whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may 
not, must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we must be ten¬ 
der towards others and be slow to impute motives. — 37 , 25-5-21, 
164. 

5634 Immediately we begin to think of things as our oppo- 
think of them we shall be able to do them full justice. 
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I know that this requires a detached state of mind^ and it is a 
state very difficult to reach. Nevertheless, for a satjagrahi it is ab¬ 
solutely essential. Three-fourths of the miseries and misunder¬ 
standings of the world will disappear, if wc step into the shoes of 
our adversaries and understand their standpoint. We will then 
agree with our adversaries quickly or think of them charitably. 
In our case there is no question of our agreeing with them quick¬ 
ly as our ideals arc radically different. But we may be charitable 
to them and believe that they actually mean wha^ thcy*say. They 
do not want to open the roads to the unapproachables.* Now whe¬ 
ther it is their self-interest or ignorance that tells them to say so, 
wc really believe that it is wrong of them to say so. Our business 
thei'efore is to show them that they are in the wrong and we 
should do so by our suffering. I have found that mere appeal to 
•eason does not answer where prejudices are agelong and based 
on supposed religious authority. Reason has to be strengthened 
by suffering and suffering opens ihe eyes of understanding. There¬ 
fore there must be no trace of compulsion in our acts. We must 
not be impatient, and we must have an undying faith in the 
means we arc adopting. — TI, 19-3-25, 95. 

564. Our motto must ever be conveision by gentle persua¬ 
sion and a constant appeal to the head and the heart. We must 
therefore be ever courteous and patient with those who do not 
see eye to eye with us. We must resolutely refuse to* consider our 
opponents as enemies of the country^. •— 17 , 29-9-21, 306. 

565. The end of non-violent ‘war’ is always an agreement, 

never dictation, much less humiliation of the opponent. —//, 
23-3-40, 53 - . , 

566. A satyagrahi bids goodbye to fear. He is therefore 
never afraid to trusting the opponent. Even if the opponent plays 
him false twenty times, the satyagrahi is ready to trust him the 
twenty-first time, for an implicit trust in human nature is the very 
essence of his creed. —. 9 ^ 4 , 246. 

(F) Non-oo-operating, not with a Part, but with the 
Whole System 

567. I was faced with the very question as the author of 
the Non-co-operation Movement. I said to myself, there is no 
State run by Nero or Mussolini which has not good points about it, 
but wc have to reject the whole, once wc decide to non-co-operate 

* Refecenoe is to the Satyagraha in Valkom. 
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wth the system. There arc in our country grand public roads, 
and palatial educational institutions,* said I to myself, ‘but they 
arc part of a system which crushes the nation. I should not have 
anything to do with them. They arc like the fabled snake with 
a brilliant jewel on its headj but which has fangs full of poison.* 
So I came to the conclusion that the British rule in India 
had crushed the spirit of the nation and stunted its growth, and 
so I decided to deny myself all the privileges, services, courts, 
titles. The policy would vary with different countries but sacrifice 
and self-denial are the essential points. What Einstein has said 
would occur only once a year and only with a very few people.* 
But I suggest as your first duty to non-co-operate with the State. 

Non-co-operation in military services and service in non- 
military matters are not compatible. ‘Definitely’ military service 
is an ill-chosen word. You are all the whih' giving military scr-^j 
vice by deputy because you are supporting a State which is based 
on military service. You will have to extend the scope of non-co- 
operation (from mere refusal to serve in war) to (the non-payment 
of) your taxes. — T/, 31-12-31, 426, 427. 

568. should not British pacifists stand aside and le- 
modcl ilvir in its entiict) ? They might be unable to bring 
about pcac (' outright, but they would lay a solid foundation for 
it and give the siucst test of their faith. When, in the face of an 
upheaval such as we are v itnessing, there arc only a few indiv i- 
duals of immovable faith, they have to Uv<* up to their faith even 
though they may produce no \ isiblc effect on the course of events. 
They should believe that their action will produce tangible re¬ 
sults in due course. Their staunchness is bound to attract sceptics. 

I would also suggest that individuals like Dr. Maude Royden are 
not mere camp followers. They arc leaders. Therefore, the) have 
to live their lives in strict accord with the Sermon on the Mount 
^nd they will find immediately that there is much to give up and 
much to remodel. The greatest thing that they have to deny them¬ 
selves is the fruit of imperialism. —/f, 15-3-42, 73 - 
Noifr-co-operation, Progressive in Character 

569. The .power of suggestion is such, that a man at last 
beemnes what he believes himself to be. If we are satyagraMs and 
oflFer saiy^graha believing ourselves to be strong, two clear con- 
SQQtienCes result from it. Fostering the idea of strength, we grow 

. ----Hi. .. . 

* lU>fi}SiRg to serve la war in ord^ to chasten the State. 
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Stronger and stronger every day. With the increase in our strange 
th our satyagraha too becomes more effective and we would never 
be casting about for an opportunity to give it up. —»S! 4 ,178. 

570. The clearest possible definition of the goal and its app¬ 
reciation would fail to take us there, if we do not know and utilize 
the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned myself prin¬ 
cipally with the conservation of the means and their progressive 
use.—17-9-33. 

571. My experience has taught me that a law of progres¬ 
sion applies to every righteous struggle. But in the case of satya^ j 
graha the law amounts to an axiom. As a satyagraha struggle pro¬ 
gresses onward, many another element helps to swell its current \ 
and there is a constant growth in the results to which it leads. ' 
This is really inevitable, and is bound up with the first principles 

I of satyagraha. For in satyagraha the minimum is also the maximum, 
and as it is the irreducible minimum, there is no question of re¬ 
treat, and the only movement possible is an advance. In other 
struggles, evtn when they ate iighteou', the demand is first pit¬ 
ched a little higher so as to admit of future reduction, and hence 
the law of progression does not apply to all of them ss'ithout ex¬ 
ception. — SA, 319. 

Basic Assumptions for Successful Satys^aha 

572. I. There must be common honesty among satyagrahis. 

2. They must render heart discipline to their com¬ 
mander. There should be no mental reservation, 

3. They must be prepared to lose all, not merely their 
personal liberty, not merely their possessions, land^ 
cash, etc. but also the liberty and possessions of 
their families, and they must be ready cheerfully to 
face bullets, bayonets, or even slow death by tor¬ 
ture. 

4. They must not be viol to in thought, word or deed 
towards the ‘enemy’ or among themselves. 

—Hi 22-10-38, 298, 

573. Those only can take up civil disobedience, who believe 
infilling obedience even to irksome laws imposed by the State 

- soHrong as they do not hurt their conscience or teligion, and are 
prepared equally willingly to suffer the penalty of civil disobe¬ 
dience.' Disobedience to be civil has to be absolutely non-viojent, 
the underlying principle being the winning over of the oppOiiciit 
by suffering, i.c. love. — 3 T, 3-11-21, 346. 
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E«ft6iitlal fer the ^atyagrahi 

574. A bom democrat is a bom disciplinarian. Democracy 
oome» naturally to him who is habituated normally to yield will** 
ing obedience to all laws, human or divine. I claim to be a demo¬ 
crat both by instinct and training. Let those who are ambitious 
to serve democracy qualify themselves by satisfying first this acid 
test of democracy. Moreover, a democrat must be utterly self¬ 
less. He must think and dream not in terms of self or party but 
only of democracy. Only then does he acquire the right of civil 
disobedience. I do not want anybody to give up his convictions 
or to suppress himself. I do not believe that a healthy and honest 
difference of opinion \viU injure our cause. But opportunism, 
camouflage or patched up compromises ceitainly will. If you must 
dissent, you should lake care that your opinions voice your in*^ 
nermost convictions and are not intended merely as a convenient 
party cry. 

I value individual freedom but you must not forget that man 
IS essentially a social being. He has risen to his present status by 
learning to adjust his individualism to the lequirements of social 
progress, Uniestrictcd individualism is the law of the beast of the 
jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean between individual 
fieedom and social restraint. Willing submission to social restr¬ 
aint for the sake of the wellbeing of the whole society, enriches 
both the individual and the society of which one is a member. 
—H, 27-5-39,136, 144 - 
'inhe Bight of Civil Disobedience 

575. Most people do not understand the complicated machi¬ 
nery of the government. They do not realize that cveryj citizen 
silently but none the less certainly sustains the government of 
the day in ways of which he has no knowledge. Every citissen 
therefore renders himself responsible for every act of his govern¬ 
ment. And it IS quite proper to support it so long as the actions 
of the government are bearable. But when they hurt him and his 
nation, it becomes his duty to withdraw his support. —37, 28-7-20, 
fagore, 242. 

576. It is no part of a citi^n’s duty to pay blind obedience 
to the laws imposed on him. And if my countr)TOen believe in God 

V 0 iiEidi the eadstenoe of the soul, then, while they may admit that 
ihdiy bodies belong to die State to be imprisoned and deported, 

+ 4 
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tMr wi^ thdr souls uuast ever 
lilee ^ bir^ of the air, aud are beyond the reach of 
arrow. — Mi , 306. 

577. It is true that in the vast majority of cases, It is the liNty 
of a subject to submit to wrongs on failure of the usual pmoedure^ 
SO long as they do not aifect his vital being. But every nation ano 
every individual have the right, and it is their duty, to rise against 
an intolerable wrong. I do not believe in armed risings. They 
are a remedy worse than the disease sought to be cured. They are 
a token of the spirit of revenge and impatience and anger. TIijs 
method of violence cannot do good in the long run. Witness the 
eflfcct of the armed rising of the Allied powers against Gkjimany. 
Have they not become even like the Grermans, as the latter have 
been depicted to us by them? 

We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it certainly 
involves the exercise of restraint and patience; but it requires also 
resoluteness of will. This method is to refuse to be party to the wrong. 
No tyrant has ever yet succeeded in his purpose without carrying 
the victim with him, it may be, as it often is, by force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant Uian to sul^r fbt 
the consequence of resistance. Hence does terrorism form part 
of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But we have instances in history 
whera terrorism has failed to impose the terrorist’s will upon his 
victim. India has choice before her now. If then the acts of the 
Punjab Government be an insufferable wrong, if the report of 
Lord Hunter’s Committee and the two despatches be a greater 
wrong by reason of their grievous condonation of these acts, it 
clear that we must refuse to submit to this official violence. 
to Ae Parliament by all means, if necessary, but if the Parlimtieht 
fails us and if we are worthy to call ourselves a nation, we 
refuse to uphold the Government by withdrawing co-operarion 
from it. — 17 , 9-6-20, Tagm, 8a* 

578, Ckimplete civil disobedience is rebellion without the 
element of violence in it. An out-and-out civil resistCr simply 
'ignores the authority of the State. He becomes an outlaw ddimlng 
to disregard every unmoral State law. Thus, frr instance, he 
ndiise to pay taxes, he may refuse to recognize the 

of the State in his daily intercourse. He may refuse to ^ 

law of fre^ass and claim to enter military barradO orM 
to jgieah to ^ sddiers^ he may refuse to submit tp 4 iin^^hi^oill 
^ manner of pidcetiiig and may picket within 







3 be iw5vcr iises force and nevet iftsists fc^nse 
19 'U^cA Mm* In fact^ he invit<^ impn^oidinea^ 

and of force against himself This he does because and 

#tii^aa^he tods foe bodily fi^ecdom he seemingly enjoys to be an into 
InrtoM totden. He argues to himself, that a Slate allows personal 
to<$dOm only in So far as the citizen submits to its regulations, 
tobmissiem fo the State law is the price a citizen pays for his per* 
sonai hherty. Submi&ion,. therefore, to a State law wholly or 
larg^y unjust is an immoral barter for liberty. A citizen who thus 
temj^ foe evil nature of a State is not satisfied to hve on ite 
nsfiterance, and therefore appears to the others who do not share 
his bfoef to be a nuisance to society whilst he is endeavouring 
to compel the State, without committing a moral bieach, to arrest 
him. Thus considered, civil resistance is a most powerful expression 
of a souI3| anguish and an eloquent protest against the continuance 
of an evil State. Is not this the history of all relorm ^ Have not 
reformers, much to the disgust of their fellows, discarded even 
innocent symbols associated with an evil practice^ 


When a body of men disown the State under which they 
have hitherto lived, they nearly establish then own government 
1 say nearly, for they do not go to the point of using force when 
they arc resisted by foe State. Their ‘ business’, as of the individual, 
is to be locked up or shot by the State, unless it recognizes their 
separate existence, in other words bows to their will. Thus three 
ttousand Indians in South Africa after due notice to the Govem- 
of the Transvaal crossed the Transvaal border in 1914 in 
detouce of the Transvaal Immigration Law and compelled 
OoV^nment to arrest them. When it failed to provoke them to 
lirlctookce or to coerce them into submission, it yielded to their 
ifoiiaand. A body of civil resisters is, therefore, like an army subject 
Id all the discipline of a soldier, only harder because of want of 
Oifcitetpcat of an ordinary soldier’s life. And as a avil resistance 
Is or ought to be free from passion because free firom die 
of retaliation, it requires the fewest number of soldiers. 
todec 4 FERTECT dvil resister is enough to win the battle 
against Wrong. — f 7 , lo-n-ai, 36a, 

SdiOforeiioes mt Oplision among CStMsmrIiatfa 
^ It is a bad habit to say that another man’s thoughts 
Sito OVMHS otffy are,good and that those holding deferent 
m the enetoes bf the country. 4^ 



jte. !>*: u9 hojiour oui* opponents for ilic sattie 
purpose patriotic motives that we claim lb?: 

4^25,193 

581. It IS true that I have often been let down. Matty have 
deceived me and many have been found wanting^ But 1 do not 
repent of my association with them. For I know how to non-od^ 
operate, as I know how to co-operate. The most practical^ the 
most dignified way of going on in the world is to take* people 
at their word, when you have no positive reason to the 
contrary. — 27 , 26-12-24, 430, 

Kd Gompnlsion in Satyagraha 

582. Oui tyranny, if wc impose oui will on others, will be 
infinitely worse than that of the handful of Englishmen who foito 
the bureaucracy. Theirs is a terrorism imposed by a minority 
struggling to c-^ist in the midst of opposition. Ours will be a terrorism 
imposed by a majority and thcrefoic worse and icallv more god¬ 
less than the first We mmt therefore eliminate compulsion in any 
shape from our struggle. If we arc only a handful holding freely 
the doctrine of non-co-opeiation, wc may have to die in the attempt 
to convert others to our view, but wc shall have truly defended 
and represented our cause If however wc enlist under our banner 
men by foice, wc shall be denying our cause and God, and if we 
seem to succeed for the moment, we shall have succeeded in 
establishing a worse terror. 

We shall also retard our cause if we suppress opinion by 
intolerance. For then we shall never know who is with us and who 
is against us. The indispensable condition theicforc of siKWlS 
is th^t we encourage the greatest freedom of opinion. It Is the fosMft 
we can learn from the present ‘masters*. Their Penal Code contaif^ 
drastic punishments for holding opinions they do not like, And 
they have arrested some of the noblest of our countrymen fhy 
expression of their opinion. Our non-co-operation is a delbmtiy 
c^en protest against that system. Wc may not in the very twit ef 
fating the restraint on opinion be guilty ourselves of 
it on others. — 27 , 27-10*21, 342. ^ 

Bntyngralia nnd Ike AlaoieB 

583. I dp not rely merely upon the lawyer dskj^ or 

educated men to enable the Non*co*operati(m ^ 

csiity out ah the stages of non-co-^cjperadiim^ My ho|»e to 
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BSi Eatcdlenc^ lias been misled by Ids advisers iti 
^ Ijiiejfenng that non-co-operationists have only now turned their 
atletxtjbtt to the masses* Indeed, they arc our sheet-anchor. But 
we alt tiot going to tamper with them. We shall continue patiently 
to educate them politically till they are icady for safe action. 
There need be no ipstake about our goal. As soon as we feel 
lieasoiiably confident of non-violence continuing among them 
in ;*pite of provoking executions, we shall certainly call upon the 
sepoy to lay down his arms and the peasant iv to suspend payment 
of taxes. We are hoping that that time may never be reached. We 
ihall leave no stone unturned to avoid such a serious step. But we 
will not flinch when the moment has come and iht nt ed has arisen. 
—r/, 9-3-21, 76. 

tbe Masses Remain Non-violent? 

585. ft,' How do you think that th<' masses can practise 
non-violence, when we know that they arc all pi one to anger, 
hate) ill-will? They are known to fight for the most trivial things. 

4. They are, and yet T think they can practise non-violence 
for the common good. Do you think that tlic thousands of women 
that collected contiaband salt had ill-will against anvonc? They 
knew that the Congress 01 Gandhi had asked them to do ceitain 
things, and they did those things in faith and hope. 1 o my mind 
the roost perfect demonstration of non-violence was in Champaran. 
Bhi the thousands of ryots who rose up in revolt against the agianan 

harbour the least iJl-will against the Government or the 
pli^ters? Theii belief m non-violence was unintelligent, even 
ak the beHefin the eaith being round with many is unintelligent. 
»JBut tfidbf belief in their leaders was genuine, and that was enough. 

those who lead it is another matter. I heir belief has got to 
^ bo iro^lUgent, and they have to live up to all the implicatiotis of 
^0 b^of* 

ft. But then are not the masses the world over like that? 
u A. They are not, for others have not that background of 

" ft* B^t If thefc was non-violcitce mgrained in out* masses, 

they have come to this state of slavery? 

indeed i* what t flatter myself is going to be my 
I wfiditi that iroh*-vitd«nce of th^ wenk lo becoroo 




0 gf Us italisMition.—4-11-319, ^32. 

586. <i* BeHevimg that mass revoluti6ti is tbc o«jJy 
to aci^ev€ freed<Mn, do you bcUeve it a practical propo^tkki 
the mass wiE and can remain absolutely nont^aolcnt in 
atid action in spite of all possible provocations in the -Wucf^ of 
such revolution^ It may be possible for an individnal to nttahi 
that standard but do you think that it is posable fbr the tUMel 
to attain that standard of non-violence m action? 

A, This is a strange question coming from you at this tipift 
of the day, for tlic entire course of our non-violent fight beam 
testimony to the fart that wherever violence has brok^ out it 
has broken out not on the part of the masses but, if I may put it 
like that, on the part of the classes, that is, it was maniptdat^d 
by the intellectuals* Even in violent fighting though the individual 
sometimes lets himself go and forgets everything, the mass of tho 
fighting force dares not and does not. It resorts to arms only und^er 
orders and has to suspend fire m response to orders, no matter how 
great the individual impulse to revenge or retaliation might be. 
There is no pnma facie reason why under non-violence the maaSj 
if disciplmed, should be me apable of showing the disciplme whith 
in organized warfare a fighting force normally docs. Besides, a 
non-violent general has this special advantage ; he does not require 
diousands of leaders to successfully carry on his fig^hU The none 
violent message does not require so many for transmission. The 
example of a few true men or women if they have fully imbibed 
the spirit of non-violence is bound to infect the whole mass in fibte 
end. This was just what I expenenced in the beginning uf thd 
movement, I found that people actually beheved that in my hestkl 
{^hearts I favouied violence even when I preached non-v»cdcnibe» 
That was the way they had been trained to read and ird^cirpnet 
the utterances of the leaders. But when they realissed that I muaut 
what I said, they did observe non-violence indeed un<fcr the mmt 
trying circumstances. There has been no repeddon of C^uii 
C^uTa. Als for non-violence in thought God alone i? judget. SNt 
thh much is certain that non-violence m action cannot be WtaihiBiil, 
Unle^ it goes hand in hand with non-violence in thou^^ 

# 4 ^ 


lhi»dluii Ini Mnn»>ajnsrvefi»c«^ 

The greatest care is necessary at the 
%lieu vMence, not is<fcems to pervUd® 





4m it no mipR i^t xm*vymce, Dus difiiknm 
littb ^1 to that non-violaice may ht tnatk 
wheitas it it claimed to be the only effective 
^ I^Otthtoiactiii^ violence no matter how tenible. But when 
^env^d^ the air dW5 expression of non-violence may not 
be throp^ civil disobedience. And if it is to be civil disobedience, 
WSt be hedged in by adequate restrictions. In satyagraka^ it is 
never the tmmbers that count; it is always the quality, more so 
when the forces of violence are uppermost. —25-3-39, 64. 


5 ^ 8 . Since satyag^aha is one of the most powerful methods 
ojf direct acdon, a satyagraht exhausts zdl other means bdbre he 
retorts to S(xtyiagraha> He will therefore constantly and continually 
apptoach the constituted authority, he will appeal to public 
0|Hnton« educate public opinion, state his case calmly and coolly 
b^re everybody, who wants to listen to him, and only after he 
has exhausted all these avenues will ^e resort to satyagraha. But 
Whep he has found the impelling call of the inner voice within 
hhn and launches out upon satyagraha he has burnt his boats and 
there is no receding. — TI, 20-10-27, 353. 


, 589. I am not going to take a single step in non-co-opera- 

tipn unless X am satisfied that the country is ready for that step. 
f8-8-2o, TugoTBf 3^9* 

590* A full grasp of the conditions of successful civil resist¬ 
ance is necessary at least on the part of the representatives of the 
people bejfore we can launch out upon an enterprise of such 
mafpiitiude. The quickest remedies are always fraught with the 
ipesSstest danger and require the utmost skill in handling them* 
—-Jfir, 4*8*21, 244. 


So far as response is concerned, 1 agree with the editor 
4 c quickest and the largest response is to be expected in 
Hie pJiiHtor of suspension of payment of taxes, but as 1 have ^aid^ 
as the masses are not educated to appreaate the value of 
. ^^*ytoWce even whilst their holdings are being sold, so long 
; it be difftcUlt to take up the last stage in any appreciable 
*^^3 18-8-20, 328. 

Wo must not resort to non-payment because of the 
qf a mdy response,^ The readiness is a fatal temptodom 
liditll not be civil or non^vhdent, but it wBl be 
ud4 the greatest pofdldHty of violence* ^ibt 



until titfi peasantry is trained to undoisitand the lea^ W 
viTtwj of ml non-payment and is pfepaned 1 h> looic \vidt cftSiett IS<^- 
nation upon the confiscation of their holdings and the i^e 
of their tattle and other belongings^ may they be advised >|o 
hold payment of taxes. — 27 , 26-i-22» 57. 

593. In the midst of an enervating atmosphere such as ont% 
the duty before non-co-operators is clear. Thev must keep cxeni* 
plary patience. They must not be goaded into precipitate aotion> 
They must refuse battle where they are not ready. —-fj, 26-i-22*56, 

594. Suffering has its wcU-defintd limits. Suffering can be 
both wise and unwise, and when the limit is reached, to prolong 
it would be not unwise but the height of folly. — 27 , 12-3-31* 30, 

595. (But) there is no time limit for a satyagrahi nor is there 
a hmit to his capacity for suffering. Hence there is no such tlnng 
as defeat in satyagraha. TI, 19-2-25, 6i. 

596. Repression does good only to those who are prepafted 
for it. — 27 , 9-4-25, 124 

597. A satyagrah goes to prison, not to embarrass the autho- 
rides but to convert them by df monstrating to them his innocence. 
You should realize that unless you have developed the motvil 
fitness to go to pnson, which the law of Mtyagraka demands, your 
jail-going will be useless and will bring >ou nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment in the end. — H, 5-11-38, 315. 

InstsructifMDL to Satyagrahis 

598. It is the essence of satyagraha that those who are 
Suffering should alone offer it. Cases can be conceived when what 
may be termed sympathetic satyagraha may be legitimately applied. 
The idea underlying satyagiaka is to convett the wrongdoer, to 
awaken the sense of justice in him, to show him also that without 
the co-operation, direct or inchrect, of the wronged the wrong¬ 
doer cannot do the wrong intended by him. If the people in either 
caae are not ready to suffer for their causes, no outside help in the 
shape of satyagraha can possibly bnng true deliverance. — 
10-12-38, 3 % 

599. No organization can be run with succeiR if its membiSrt* 
^^peciahy its offices, refuse to carry out its pohey smd Wd d|i 
to it in spite of opposition to it. For winning Swaraj 

Iron disc^line. Let this those who 

rc^e that we arc engaged in the very diflScolt |n4 
of wreste authotitv lh>m an orEaniaadoti 







Ulie;, l>rave und above all tmiwsd 

ti of ejcaot discipline* —^Z, 1^8-6-24, 285. 

6^ I yon as solcUers in this campaign. It is not 

to J?eason ont things for ourselves, Yor have come to the 
because you have faith in the management. That docs 
'faith in me. For I am not the manager. I am directing 
movement so fkr as the ideals and general direction are con- 
}ceitted. Your faith therefore must be in those who arc managers 
,j ik^ the time being. The choice before coming to the Ashram was 
^youw. But having made your choice and come to the Ashram 
is not for you to reason why. If wc are to become a powerful 
nation you must obey all directions that may be gi^n from time 
to time. This is the only way in which either political or relierious 
life can be built up. You must have determined for yourselves 
Occtain principles and you must have joined the struggle in obedi¬ 
ence to these principles. Those who remain in the Ashiam are taking 
as much part in the struggle as those who go and offer satyagraha 
at the barricades. Every piece of work in connection with the 
struggle is just as important as any other piece, and therefore the 
work of sanitation in the Ashram is just as important as spinning 
away at the barricades. And if in this place the work of cleaning 
the closets and compound is more distasteful than spinning, it 
should be consideied far more important and profitable. Not a 
single minute should be wasted in idle conversation, but wc must 
be absorbed in the work before us and if every one of us work in 
that spirit you will see that there is pleasure in work itself. Every 
bit of property, anything in the Ashram should be regarded by 
you as your own property and not property that can be wasted 
ait pleasure. You may not waste a grain ol rice or a scrap of paper, 
apd similarly a minute of your Ume. It is not ours. It belongs to 
tie naion and we arc trustees for the use of it.* — 21 , 19-3-25, 95, 

. j6ot. I admit that there is doubtful pioportion of full 
in my ‘theory of non-violence*. But it should not be 
tbat I have also said that for my movement I do not at 
believers in the theory of non-violence, full or in^erfect, 
^ 3 % <^BiOugh if people carry out the rules of non-violent action, 
J69. 

of the Asfewia at Vykom 4ttriag the Sa^ 
were eMe4 to from eutetktg mtO 




k l^iTeedom of f6ar 

'^paxAf UDO-vipIcnt ofiTort i$ not to bo giui^oil 
I i)^ virtue df iron di$ci|>liue—^Uot imposed $om W 
liisUuraily from ivithim Without the requisite 
f idoleoce can only be a veneer, ^HS, 6-8-44, 

iMblicity in Satyagridba 






603. I believe that a struggle wHch chiefly relies u|»oaii 
internal strength cannot be whoUy carried on without a 
paper, and it is also my experience that we could not perhup# 
have educated the local Indian community, nor kept Indians all 
over the world in touch with the course of events in South Africa 
in any other way, with the same ease and success as through 
Indian Optmont wHch therefore was certainly a most useful and 
potent weapon in our struggle. 


As the community was transformed in course of and ns a 
result of the struggle, so was Indian Opinion. —&d, 221. 

604. Any day the Gk)vemment may prohibit the use of the 
telegraph, the post, the rail, and the press by non-co-operalion- 
hts. Win It stop the struggle for a single minute? I hope not. It 
has been conceived so as to be independent of Government suf¬ 
ferance. For it depends for success upon its universality, Non*^ 
co-operation by stray indmduals is, no doubt, possible and con¬ 
ceivable, It has then to take a somewhat different shape. But when 
the spirit of it pervades the whole of India, we need not feel 
dependent upon the telegraph, the post, the rail or the press. Our 
work can be done quite effectively without the aid of these agen¬ 
cies. We can send messages from mouth to mouth with electric 


speed. The railway train quickly transfers leaders from place to 
place, but It qmcldy transfers thousands of curiosity-mongeis who 
serve no purpose and cause national waste. 1 can contemplale 
with perfect calmness the prohibition of the use pf the rail dfl 
estcept those who sign the creed of co-operatioO with die Govern-* 
ment—^we should have an automatic census of cq-opetatoti* Bo 


long as we have pen and paper, or even slate and pencil, we sseetl 
not despair of transmitting our thoughts in writing, If %c hsawd 
enough volunteers. I have often been told that the mde{nmdendil( 
of our printing press is a gmat desideratuiid. | 
ee^^liVeiiience but 1 was able show duxihg 
io the Ajpril of ipip that it was possible to Issna ^ 

Oxyen a suiwent mfrpber qf volpateer 



l>eittg coilKfeied to tlMjiir pcm only. ^JT, 

ITjbtt ICkiiik 

1S6^ struggle Is impossible 'without capital in 

the sli^ character. —iS^, 218. 

606* 1rb« leadcts of every clean movctnent arc bound to 
See tJiat dji^y admit only clean fighters to it. -^SA, 218. 

607, Those who claim to lead the masses must resolutely 
refinte to be led by them, if we want to avoid mob law and dedre 
otdet^ progretss for the country. I believe that mere protestation 
of one’s opinion and surrender to the mass opinion is not only 
not enough, but in matters of vital importance, leaders must aei 
contrary to the mass of opinion if it does not commend itself to 
then* reason .—Tit 14-7^20. 

608. A leader is useless when he acts against the prompting 
of bis own conscience, surrounded as he must be by people hold¬ 
ing all kinds of views. He will drift like an anchorless ship, if he 
has not the inner voice to hold him firm and guide him. — Ti^ 
23-8*22, ti2. 

60^. An able general always gives battle in his own time on 
the of his choice. He always retains the imtiativc in these 

respects and never allows it to pass into the hands of the enemy. 

In a satyilgrdha campaign the mode of fight and the choice 
of tactics, e.g. whether to advance or retreat, offer civil resistance 
Of ofganiae non-violent strength through constructive work and 
purdiy selfless humanitarian service are determined according 
Id the exigencies of the situation. A satyagrGht must carry out whae- 
0 m plan is laid out for him with a cool determination giving 
t 'V^ay fo nfidber excitement nor depression. —i/, 27-5-39, 143. 

^ 16|0. A >visc general does not wait till he is actually routed; 

' withdra^ws in time in an orderly manner from a position which 
*be te!c>iyi<s he would not be able to hold* —Bt 22-10-38, 304. 

.'ISitalaiiiDyk n Clmstaiiii 

qaesdoners betray their unbelief in, if not their 
pmWi by putting the <|umion* What wiU happen 

iS| wa dje? Opr itness for Swaraj can only bo 

oapadty to continue our wozk in ipit^ of tha 
ibv desiih or Imorssoiuiknt. Smtlv' ditt^ 
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memory of imprisonment should act as a spur to greater and 
more disciplined action. We must be able to stand on our own 
legs without support even as we breathe naturally and without 
artificial aid. —//, 20-10-21, 330. 

612. There should be no demoralization when the leaders 
aie gone, and there should be no surrender in the face of fire. 

—r/, 3-11-21, 349. 

613. Strength *of numbers is the delight of the timid. The 

Valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And you are all hcr^ to 
cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be you one or many, this valour t 
is the only valour, all else is false. And the valour of the spirit \ 
cannot be achieved without sacrifice, determination, faith and ^ 
humility.— 27 , 17-6-26, 217. ’ 

614. Discipline has a place in non-violent strategy, but much 
more is required. In a satyagraha army everybody is a soldier and 
a servant. But at a pinch every saiyagrahi soldier has also to be 
his own general and leader. Merc discipline cannot make for lead¬ 
ership. The latter calls for faith and vision. —//, 28-7-40, 227. 

615. Where self-reliance is the urd< i of the day, where no 
one has to look expectantly at another, where there are no lead¬ 
ers and no followers, or where all are leaders and all arcfoU(»w- 
ers, the death of a fighter, however eminent, makes not for slack¬ 
ness but on the other hand intensifies the struggle. —288, 

616. My confidence is unshaken. If a single satyagrahi holds 
out to the end, victory is absolutely certain. — SA, 5. 

The Campaign of Satyagraha 

617. Having fixed one’s minimum from which one may 
not recede, one may stoop to conquer the whole world.— 27 , 
2-4-25, 115. 

618. In a pure fight, the fighters would never go beyond 
llie objective when the fight began even if they received au ac¬ 
cession to their sUength in course of tlic fighting and, on the other 
hand, they could not give up their objective if they found their 
strength dwindling away. — SA, 412. 

619. It is my conviction that we arc in sight of the promised 
land, but the danger i 5 » the greatest when victory seems the 
nearest. No victory worth the name has ever been won without a 
final effort, more serious than all the preceding ones. God*s last test » 
Is ever the most difficult* Satan’s last temptation is ever the moSlt 
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seductive. We must stand God’s last test and resist Satan’s last 
temptation, if we would be free. 

Non-violence is the most vital and integral part of non-co- 
operation. We may fail in everything else and still continue our 
battle if we remain non-violent. But we capitulate miserably if 
we fail in adhering to non-\ iolenre. Let it be remembered that 
violence is the keystone of the Government edifice. Since violence 
is its sheet-anchor and its final refuge, it has rendered itself al¬ 
most immune from violence on our side by having prepared it¬ 
self to frustrate all violent effort bv the people. Wc therefore co¬ 
operate with the Government in the most active manner when 
wc resort to violence. Any violence on our par l must be a token 
of our stupidity, ignorance and impotent lage. To excicisc res¬ 
traint uikIit the gravest pi evocation is the truest mark of soldier¬ 
ship. The veriest tyro in the art of war knows, that he must 
avoid the ambushes of his adveisarv. And everv provocation is 
a dangerous ambush into which we must rcsolnlcly icfuse to walk. 
—TIi 28-7-21, 237. 

Five Stages of a Movement 

620. Every good movement passers through five stages, in¬ 
difference, ridicule, abuse, repicssion, and respect. Wc had in- 
difleicncc for a frw months. Then the Viccioy graciously laughed 
at it. jtbuse, including misrcpiescnt ition, has been the older of 
the day. The Provincial Governors and the anii-iion-co-operalion 
Press have heaped as much abuse upon the Movement as they 
have been able to. Now comes impression, at picsent yet in its fair¬ 
ly mild form. Every movement that survives repression, mild 01 
severe, invariably commands respect which is another name for 
success. This repression, if wc are true, may be treated as a sure 
sign of the approaching victory. But, if wc are true, wc shall 
neither be cowed down nor angrily retaliate and be violent. 
VwUnce is suicide. Let us recogmze that power dies hard, and that 
it is but natural for the Government to make a final effort for life 
even though it be through repression. Complete self-restraint at 
the present critical moment is the speediest way to success. —^^ 7 , 
9-3*21, 74'* 

A Wamjbig to SatyagraUs 

621. Indiscriminate resistance to authority must lead to 

unbridled licence and consequent self-destructioa. 
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622. Non-co-operation, when its limitations are not recog¬ 
nized, becomes a licence instead of being a duty and therefore 
becomes a crime.— 17,29-12-21,434. 

623. Some students have revived the ancient form of bar¬ 
barity in the form of ‘sitting dhurna\ I call it ‘barbarity’ for it is a 
crude way of using coercion. It is also cowardly because one who 
‘sits dhuma' knows that he is not going to be trampled over. It 
is difficult to call tht‘ practice violence, but it is certainly worse. 
If wc fight our opponent, we at least enable him to return the 
blow. But when we < hallenge him to walk over us, wc, knowing 
that he will not, place him in a most awkward and humiliating 
position. I know that the overzcaloiis students who ‘sat dhurna!' 
never thought of the barbarity of th(' deed. But one, who is ex¬ 
pected to follow the voice of conscience and stand even single- 
handed in the face {)f odds, cannot afford to be tlumghtless. Non- 
-co-operation, if it fails, will fail only Ihiough internal wcaknejss. 
There is no such thing as def'it in non-co-operation. It never 
fails. Its so-called representatives may .so badlv represent their 
cause that it may appi'ar to the spectators to have I'ailcd. Let ntm- 
co-operationists then'fore beware of everything they do. Tlu^je 
must be no impatience, no barbarity, no insolen('c, no undue 
pressure. If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, wc 
cannot afford to be intolerant. Intolerance bctray.s want of failli 
in one's cause. — 27 , 2-2-21, 33. 

In the midst of Violence 

624. A call may come which one dare not neglect, cost what 
it may. I can clearly sec the time coming to me when I must re¬ 
fuse obedience to every single State-made law, even though ihcic 
may be a certainty of bloodshed. When neglec I of the call means 
a denial of God, civil disobedience becomes a peremptory duty. 
—r/, 4-8-21, 244. Cf. 555, 

625. Is it not intelligible why, notwithstanding its undoub¬ 
ted risks, I am planning some sort of civil disobedience so as to 
get together all the non-violent forces and sec if it stems the tide 
of onrushing violence? Hatred and ill-w'ill there undoubtedly 
are in the air. They arc bound sooner or later to burst into acts 
of fury if they are not anticipated in time. The conviction had 
deepened in me that civil disobedience alone can stop the burst¬ 
ing of that fury. The nation wants to fed its power more even 
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than to have independence. Possession of such power is indepen¬ 
dence. 

That civil disobedience may resolve itself into violent dis¬ 
obedience is, I am sorry to have to confess, not an unlikely event. 
But I know that it will not be the cause of it. Violence is there 
already corroding the whole body politic. Civil disobedience will 
be but a purifying process and may bring to the surface what is 
burrowing under and into the whole body. And British officials, 
if they choose, may regulate civil disobedience so as to sterilize 
the forces of violence. But whether they do so, or whether, as 
many of us fear, they will, directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, provoke violence, my course is clear. With th«' 
evidence I have of the condition of the country and with the un¬ 
quenchable faith I have in the method of civil resistance, I must 
not be deterred from the course the Inward Voice seems to be 
leading me to. — 37 , 23-1-30, 29. 

626. Wc must cease to dread vioh'nce, ifwe will have the 
country free. Can we not see that we are lightly pressed in the 
coil of violence? The peace wc seem to prize is a mere make¬ 
shift, and it is bought with the blood of the starving millions. If 
the critics could only realize the torture of their slow and ling¬ 
ering death brought about by forced starvation, th(*y would risk 
anarchy and worse in order to end that agony. The agony will 
not end till the existing rule of spoliation has ended. —3/, 23-1-30, 
28. 

627. There is certainly danger of the Movement becom¬ 
ing violent. But wc may no more drop non-violent non-co- 
operation because of its dangers than we may slop freedom be¬ 
cause of the dangers of its abuse. — 37 , 15-12-20, Tagore, 334, 

628. But non-violence has to be patient. The Government 
will spread out its red paws in what it will call self-defence; the 
party of violence may commit the mistake of seeing its chance of 
coming out in the open. The non-violent parly must then prove 
its creed by being ground to powder between the two milisiones. 
—r/, 6-2-30, 44. 

629. If I can have nothing to do with the organized vio¬ 
lence of the Government, I can have less to do with the unorga¬ 
nized violence of the people. I would prefer to be crushed between 
the two. -— 37 , 24-11-21, 382. 
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Why there Was Suspension after Chauri Chaura 

630. So long as the organizers strictly keep within the limits 
which they have prescribed for themselves there is no cause for 
calling oH* satyagraha. The friend cites Chaiiii Chaura as an illus¬ 
tration. In doing so, hr has betrayed confusion of thought or 
ignorance of facts. The BardoU Satyagraha was suspended because 
Congress and Khilafat men were implicated in the Chauri Chaura 
outiage.— 17 , 19-6-24, 2or. 

631. Whencvei 1 have suspended civil disobedience, I have 
done so, not by reason of any outbreak of violence, but upon the 
discovery of sucii violence as had been initialed or encouraged 
by Congressmen who should have known better. Any outbreak 
of violence would not have brought about suspension, for instance, 
the hloplah outbreak. But Chauri Chaura did, lor the simple 
reason that persons couiicxUxl with the Congress were involved 
in it. — Tl, 29-10-25, 368. 

The Spirit of Self-surrender in Satyagraha 

632. That is the beautv oi‘ sutyaffiaha. It come.-. u]> to one¬ 
self, one has not to go out m s«‘aieh foi it. Thai is a virtue in- 
heient in the prinrijde itself. A d/tanna-yuddha, in which there are 
no secreis to be guanh d, no scope for ennning and no place for 
unlrutli, comes uniought; and a man of religion is ever ready 
for it. A struggle which has to ]''e previously planned is not a 
liyliteous stnigele. In a righteous struggle God Himself plans 
campaigns and conducts battles. A dharma-yuddha can be waged 
only in the ii.ime of God, and it is onl^ when the satyagrahi feels 
quite helpless, is apparently on his last legs and finds utter dark¬ 
ness all around him, that God comes to the rescue. God helps when 
one J'ecls oneself humbler than the very dust under one’s feet. Only 
to the iveak and helpless is divine succour vouchsafed. — SA, 5. 



XVI 

THE LIFE OF THE SATYAGRAHI 

633. You will have lo take up sackcloth and ashes. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon both. — Ceylon, 65. 

A Life of Truth 

634. A man is but the product of his thouglits; what lie 
tliinks, he becomes. — ER, 60. 

635. Every one of you should, from this veiy moment, con¬ 
sider yourself a free man or woman and even act as if you are 
free and no longer under the heel of this Imperialism. This is no 
in ikc-belicve. You have to cultivate the spirit of freedom before 
it comes physically, d’lie chains of a slave ari biok(‘n the moment 
he considers himsell a free man. He will then till his master: T 
have been yout slave all these days but I am no loneer that now. 
You may kill me, ]>u( if you do not and il'you lelease me ifom 
the bondage, 1 will ask ior nothing more from you. f’or heiiv e- 
forth instead of depending upon you I shah depend upon God 
I'or food and ch>thing. God has given me the urge for freedom 
and therefiire 1 tleem myself to b” .1 free man.’ --6T/, 83. 

On Faith and Activity 

636. You should be pioneers in ])resenting a living faith to 
the world, and not the drv bones of a tiadllioiial faith which the 
world will not grasp. - Ceylou, 112. 

C37. Every moment of our lile shouk! be filled with mental 
or physical activity, but tlia< activity should lie tending 

to Truth. One, wdio has consecrated liis life to service, cannot 
lie idle for a single momeiii. Hut one has to k arn to distinguish 
between good activity and evil activity. I’his discrimination goes 
naturally with a single-minded devotion to service*.3(^. 

638. I have not the shadow of a doubt that any man or 
woman can achieve what J have, if he or she would make the 
same (*ffort and cultivate the same hope and faith. Work without 
faith is like an attempt to reach the bottom of a bot toinles?; pit. 
“ /f, 3-10-36, 269. 

639. Faith can only grow from within; it cannot be ae quired 
vicailoiisly. Nothing great in this world was ever accomplislied 
without a living faith. - -H, 9-10-37, 292. 
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640. Faith can be developed. Only, the way it can be de¬ 
veloped and in which it works differs from that in the case of 
violence. You cannot develop violence through prayer. Faith, on 
the other hand, cannot be developed except through prayer. Non¬ 
violence succeeds only when we have a living faith in God. — 
28-1-39, 443. cf. 31 ff. 

641. If we do not build the movement on the solid lock 
of non-violence, it may anyday tumble, like a pack of cards, with 
a whiff. We cannot serve God and Mammon. — 37 , 16-3-21, 82. 

642. It is poor faith that needs fair weather for standing 
firm. 'X’hat alone is true faith that stands the foulest weather, 

- - 37 , 20-11-24, 383. 

643. In every great cause it is not the number of fighters 
tliat counts but it is the quality of which they are made that be¬ 
comes the deciding factor. The greatest men of the world have 
always stood alone. 'Fakt' the great prophets, Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Jesus, Mohammed—they all stood alone like many others whom 
I can name. But they had living faith in themselves and the^ir 
God, and believing as they did that God was on their side, they 
never felt lonely. —T/, 10-10-29, 330. 

644. Meetings and group organizations arc all right. They 
arc of some help, but very little. They arc like the scaffolding 
that an architect erects—a temporary and makeshift expedient. 
The thing that really matters is an invincible faith that cannot 
be quenched. —28-1-39, 443. 

Thoroughness 

645. No matter how insignificant the thing you have to do, 
do it as well as you can, give it as much of your care and atten¬ 
tion as you would give to the thing you regard as most important. 
For it will be by those small things that you shall be judged. 
—H, 27-7-35, 191. 

646. In every branch of reform constant study giving one 
a mastery over one’s subject is ncc(*ssary. Ignorance is at the root 
of failures, partial or complete, of all reform movements whose 
merits are admitted. For every project masquerading under the 
name of reform is not necessarily worthy of being so designated. 
—H, 24-4-37, 84. 

Punctuality and Order 

647. I have often expressed the opinion among friends that 
in the matter of capacity for detachment, Englishmen are far in 
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advance of us. No matter how important national affairs may be, 
they will keep their meal hours and hours of lecreation. They 
are not unnerved in the face of dangers or impending calamity. 
This may be called working in the spirit of ihe Gita. Among the 
political workers in India there are very few v.ho come up to the 
Englishman’s standard. 

This Engli.di detachment is worthy of emulation. Tliat it 
is used for the exploitation of the so-called unciviliz('d or semi- 
civilized races of the earth is another matter. It would be a dis¬ 
tinct gain to the national Caiise if the leadeis and workers sliktly 
keep their hours. No man is cx]K'cied to do more than he really 
can. If at the end of the da\ there is surplus work left or he (an- 
not get through it ^^ithout missing a meal or encroaching upon 
the hours of sleep or recreation, there is mismanagement some¬ 
where. J have no doubt that if we cultivate the habit of 
punctuality and acting accoidiiig to programme, the index of 
national efneiency will go up, our advance towards onr goal will 
be rapid, and the workers will be healthier tind longer lived. 
—//, 24-9-3H, 266. 

Fearlessness 

648. We often confuse spiritual kno^vlcdgc with s])irilual 
attaimneiit. Spirituality is not a matter of knowing scriptures 
ami engaging in philosophical discussions. It is a matter of heart 
culture, of unmeasurable strcngtli. Fearlessno.ss is the first requisite 
of spirituality. Cowards can never be moral.— 17 , 13-10-21, 323. 

649. Fearlessness is indispensable for the growth c'f the other 
noble qualities. How can one seek Truth, or chcii.sh Love, without 
fearlessness? As Pritam says, ‘The path of Hari (the Lord) is 
the path of the brave, uol of cowards.’ Ilari here mc.uis Trutli, 
and the brave arc those armed with fearlessness. — TM^ 40. 

650. The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture 
but the braving of dangers. So long as parents of the middle-class 
Hindus, Lhcmsclvc.s timid, continue to transmit their timidity 
by keeping their grown-up children in cotton-wool, so long will 
there be the desire to shun dangers and run no risks. They will 
have to dare to leave their children alone, let them run risks and 
even at times get killed in so doing. The puniest individual may 
have a stout heart.— 77 , 29-5-24, 177. 

651. Swaraj won without sacrifice cannot last long. I would 
therefore like our people to get ready to make the highest 
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sacrifice that they arc capable of. In true sacrifice all the suffering 
is on one side- one is iccjuiied to master the art of getting killed 
without killing, of gaining file by losing it. May India live up to 
this mantral- Tl, B-5-30, 161. 

652. Tiiey must b(‘ ready to face bullets without flinching 
but also without Id ting their litlh* finper in so-called self-defence. 
A safyagrahi abjures the right of sell-defence.—9-7-385 173* 

653. Nothing better can happen to a safyagrahi than meet¬ 
ing death all unsought in the very .ict of miyagraha^ i.e. pursuing 
Truth. SA^ 

654. L et us <iU be brave enough to die the death of a mar¬ 
tyr, but let no one lust for maityuhnn.— 27 , 13-1-27, 10. 

655. We aie not to seek imjirisonment out of bravado. The 
ga(d is the g.itewav to liberty and honour, wlu n innocence finds 
itself in it. T/, 1-6-21, 171. 

HiimiUty 

656. A non-co-operator is nothing if he is not humble. When 
self-satisfaction creeps over a m.m, has c^MS^’d to grow and 
therefore ha5 become unlit for hi'C'dom. He who ofl’ers a little 
sacrific'' from a lowly and religious spiiit cjui« U\ ualizef. the little¬ 
ness C/*f it. Oice on the path of sacrifice, we hud out the measiue 
of our selfishness and must continually wisli to givi more and not 
be satisfied till there is a complete self-sunender.— 5 /, 29-9-21, 
306. 

657. The safyagrahi'% course is ])lain. H(' n'ust stand unmov¬ 
ed in the midst of all emss c urrents. lie may not be impatient 
with blind orthodoxy, nor be irritated ovei the' unbeli< f of the 
suppressed people. He must know that his suffering will melt the 
stoniest heart of the slonic'st fanatic and that it will also be a wall 
of protection for the wavering Pamhama brother w^ho has been he ld 
under suppression for ages. He must know that relief will come 
when there is least hope for it. For such is the way of the cruelly- 
kind Deity who insists upon testing His devotee through a fiery 
furnace and delights in humbling him to the dust.— TI, 4-6-25, 

189. 

658. If patience is worth anything, it must endure to the 
end of time. And a living faith will last in the midst of the black¬ 
est storm.— 17 , 17-G-2G, 215. 

659. It is the duty of him who claims to serve humanity 
not to be angry with those whom he is serving. - 27 , 2-4-31, 54. 
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660. It is of little moment when llie goal is readied so long 
as effort is not relaxed. —G’C, 74. 

The Practice of an Ideal 

C61. We need not be alhiid of idt als or of o'flin ing them 
to piaetice even to the utlermosl.— Mat, 35^,. 

662. We shall nc\ei achieve (our object) unless new fads 
are made to suit th-' principle, instead of pellonniug the impossi¬ 
ble feat of changing tlie principle to suit e vis ling facts. — II, 
26-1-2:1, 62. 

G63. No one need take fright at my observations, or give 
up the effoit in despair, d’lu' takins of a vow' does not niiMii that 
W'e are able to observe it complete ly from the very beginning' it 
does mean i onstant and liouest ellort in thought, word and ih d 
with a view to its lullilment. We must not practi^r' ‘{'If-dn {ption 
bv lesoitinp to soini* maki bcli(*\e. — id/, 23. 

664. Ilvoing ascertained the law of oui being, w'must 
set about tedudng it to practice to the evlent of our i aiiac ity 
and no iurthcr. liiat i'. tlu‘ middle way. — 17 , 3-2-25, 4^». 

665. Strivr.g does nf)t leriuirc any qaalitv unattainabh' 
bv the lowHe'C amring u-.. IVu sdl\(Jojaha is an attiilnite of the 
within. It is 1 ilenl in ever oin of us. — II, 26-12-24, 429. 

Qjaality and Not Quani*’ty 

66G. The- lies! <ind the most solid work was done in thi. 
wilderness of ininoiit). - i 7 , 2-3-22, 135, 

G67. Strength ol numbers is the delight of die timid. 'I he 
valiant in spirit glory in fighting alone. And )ou .ire all luic to 
cultivate that valour of the ‘piiit. Ih' you one or manv, this valour 
is the only valoiu, all else is false. -TI, 17-6-26, 217. 

What is True Victory? 

668. For a lighter, the light itsdf is victor) for h(“ lakes 
delight in it alone. 6 ^ 4 , 304. 

669. A ditya[>nthi, wIuMher free or incarc ('rated is ever 
vielorioii'i. H(' is vanquished (m^v when he foihda'S truth and 
non-violence and thus turns a deaf car to the Innei Voice. If, 
therefore, there is ^urh a thing as defeat loi even a ^atya,^rahi, he 
alone is the cause of it. 

670. Joy lies in the fedit, in the attempt, in the sidfeiing 
involv'd, not in the victory itself. For, victory is implied in su( h 
an attempt. — II, 23-12-39, 386. 
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True Strength is Inward 

671. I beUcvc that I have* an uJifliiicbinj> faith in God. For 
many years I have accorded iiitcliectual assent to the proposition 
that death is only a big change in liie and nothing more, and should 
be welcome whe^never it arrives. I have d(‘!iberatcly made a supreme 
attempt to cast out from my heart all fe<ii whatsoever including 
lh(‘ feai of death. Still 1 icmcmber occasions in mv life vs hen 1 
ha\(‘ not rejoiced at the thought of appi oaching death as one might 
rejoice at the prospect of inceling a long lost friend. Ihus man 
often remains weak notwithstanding all his elToits to be strong, 
and knowledge which stops at the head and does not penetrate 
into the heart is of but little use in the critical times of living 
experience, "riicii again the strength of tlie spirit within mostly 
evaporates when a man gets and accepts support from outside. 
A iafyagrahi must be .ilwavs on his guard against such temptations. 

286. 

Recognize Your own Limitations 

672. I am conscious of my own limitations. That consci- 
ousnc'ss is my orrlv strength. Wiiatever I might have been able 
to do in my life has proceeded more than anything else out of the 
realization of my own limitations. — 27 , 13-11-24, 37B. 

673. There are many things to do. Let each one of us choose 
our task and stick to it through thick and thin. Let us not think 
of the vastness. Bullet us pick up that portion which we can handle 
best. — 27 , 11-9-24, 298. cf. 400,647, 664. 

674. No man is expected to do more than he really can. 
—//, 24-9-38, 266. 

675. Everyone should learn how to measure his own weak¬ 

ness. He, who, knowing his own weakness, imitates the strong, 
is bound to fail. Hence have I contended that everyone should 
construct his own restraints. 27-7-47, 252. 

Know Thyself 

676. Our difficulties are of two kinds: those that are imposed 
from without and those that are of our own creation. The latter 
are far more dangerous, because we c»ftcn hug them and are there¬ 
fore reluctant to remove them. — 2 /, 10-11-20, Tagore^ 752. 

677. A knowledge of one as lie is can always do good to the 
people, never any harm. — 27 , 25-2-26, 78. 

678. Confession of error is like a broom that sweeps away 
dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before. It is million times 
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better to appear untrue before the world than to be untrue to our¬ 
selves. — TI, 16-2-22, 102, 103. 

Taking the Blame 

679. There is no disciedit greater than the refusal to 
acknowledge errors. — H, 8-10-38, 279. 

680. It is well to Lake the blame somciinics. — J{al, 326. 

681. I am used to misrepresentation all my life. It is the 
lot of every public worker. He has to have a tough hide. Lile 
would be burdensome if every misrepresentation has to be ans¬ 
wered and cleared. It is a rule of life with me never to explain 
misrepresentations except when the cause required coirectioii. 
This rule has saved much time and worry. — 17 , 27-5-26, 193. 
Self-restraint 

682. Self-restraint nev(T accrues to the faint-hearted. It 
is the beautiful fruit of watchfulness and ceaseless ellort in the 
form of pr.iyer and fasting. — II, 10-4-37, 68. 

683. Everyone must remember that his most secret thoughts 
have an influence on himself as well as on others. He should, 
therefore, practise self-control, so as to put all evil thoughts out of 
his mind, and give room C)nly for thoughts that are noble and great. 
He should k(Tp his body as clean and spotless as his mind. — ER, 59. 

684. Inhibitions imposed from without rarely succeed, but 
when they arc self-imposed they have a decidedly salutary effect. 
—Auto, 398. cf. 157. 

Rules of Self-restraint 

(A) With Regard to Food 

685. For the seeker who would live in fear of (xod, and who 
would see Him face to face, restraint in diet both as to quantity 
and quality is as essential as restraint in thought and speech. 
—Auto, 334. 

686. One should eat not in order to please the palate but 
just to keej) the body going. When each oigan or sense subserves 
die body and through the body the s(^ul, its specific relish dis¬ 
appears, and then alone does it begin to function in the way nature 
intended it to do. 

Any number of experiments is too small and no sacrifice 
is too great for attaining this symphony with nature. — Auto, 392. 

(B) Fasting 

687. It is my firm belief that the strength of the soul grows 
in proportion as you subdue the flesh. — 27 , 23-10-24, 354. 
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688. My rclij^on teaches me lhat whenever ihcie is distress 
which one cannot remove, one must last and pray. — TI, 25-9-24,319. 

(C) Continfn(;e 

689. It is wrong to call me ciii ascetic, 'i’he ideals that 
regulate my life are presented for au ei^tuuce by mankind in general. 

I have arrived at them ]>y gradual evolution. pAery step was 
thought out, wcIJ-t{nif,ideied, ajid Lakea with the greatest delibera¬ 
tion. Both my conlinence and non-violence vatc d('riv<d from 
personal experience and became ncressary in nsjKtuse to the 
calls of public duty. The isolated life I had to lead in South 
Africa whether as a householder, legal practitioner, social lelornier 
or politician, ri‘(iiiired, lor the due lulfilment of these dutUs, the 
strictest regulation of sexual life and a rigid praetico of non-violence 
anti truth in human relations, whether with my rtwri countrymen 
or wutli the Europt'.tns. 1 claim to be no niote than an average 
man tvith less than average ability. Nor can 1 claim any spetial 
merit for such non-violence 01 continence as I have been able to 
reach with laborious res('aKh. I liav<' not the shadow ol a doubt 
that any man or woman can achie\c what 1 li.iv(‘, if he ornbe 
would make the same cnbit and fuUuMt(‘ the samt liope and faitli. 
— II, 3-10-30, 268. 

690. He who has realized the misery oi mankind in all its 
magnitude will n<'vcr be stirred by passion. — if, 29-4-26, 157. 

691. Realization of Hod is impossible without complete 
renunciation of the sexual desire. - -II, 21-6-26, 230. 

692. The conquest of lust is th( higlusl ei.deavtau of a man 
or woman’s existence. Without twereoniiiig lust man taiinot hojre 
to rule over self And without rule (fver self there ran be no Swaraj 
or Rama Raj. Rule of all without rule of oneself would prove to be 
as deceptive and disappointing as a painted toy-mango, charmhig 
to look at outwardly’but hollow and empty walhin. No wt'ilaT 
who has not overcome lust can hope to render any genuine service 
to the cause of TJariJans, communal unity, Kliadi, cow-protec¬ 
tion or village reconstruction. Great causes like these cannot be 
served by intellectual equipment alone, they call for spiritual 
elfort or soul-force. Soul-force comes only through Gtrd’s grace, 
and God’s grace newer descends upon a man who is a slave to 
lust. — H, 21-11-36, 321. 

693. Now lor the definition—the meaning- -of hrnhmacharya. 
Its root meaning may be given thus: that conduct w'hich puts 
one in touch with God. 
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The conduct consists in ihe fullest coiitiol over all the senses. 
This is the true and relevant meaning of the woul. 

Popularly it lias come to mean mcie ph\sital contiol <rvti 
the {)rgdn of generation. This nariow meaning has delicoed 
hrahmacJiaryn and made its practice all but impossible. Conirol 
over the orgnn of gcnciation is impossible without piojxr contiol 
over all the senses. They .ue all intei dependent. Mind on the lowtr 
plane is included in the .seiisei,. Wit lion l control over the mind 
mere physical control, even il it can be attained for a time, is ol 
little or no use. —//, 13-C-36, 137. 

Ggp Biahmarltana jnmt be oi)S(i\^‘d in thought, word and 
deed. It may be h irmfiil to suppress tJu body, il the mind is at 
the same time allowed to go astray. Wlicie the inii'id wandeis, 
the body must loliow ‘'ooiier 01 laUi. 

It is necessary here to appreciate a distinetiou. It is om thing 
to allow the mind to harbour imput( thoiedits; il is a dilleieio 
thing allo'rctlter il it stra)^ among thorn m sjriie ol om^elv'S. 
Victory will be oars in the end, if we non-C(,-operate ^^ith the miinl 
ill its evil wandei'ings. 

W. expriitnce e\ca\ m'merit of oui livts that often 'v!nl(‘ 
the i)0'tv i> •'iibjerj to onr (onli'ol, tlie mind is not. This physn .d 
control should never be relaxed, *ind m addition we nuisl pi-t 
forth a constant c iideavonr lO biinu tire mind unchT contioi. 
We can do nothing more, nothing h ss. -lAf, 18. 

695. The mind is ewen more diihcnlt to curb than the wind. 
Xev('rtli('lc‘SS tlie existence ol Cod witliin makes ('vcii the conii(»l 
ol the mind possible^. Let no one think tiiat it is impossible bocau'-e 
it is cUificult. It is the highest goal and it is no wundcr tliat t) e 
highest eflbrt should b(‘ necessary to attain il. Auto^ 259. 

696. It is better t^' enjoy through the bcaly than to be en¬ 
joying the thought of it. Jt is good to disapprove of sensual dtsires 
as soon as tliv'y arise in the mind and try to kei'p them dr'vii; 
but if, for want of iiliysical enjoyment, the mind wallows in thoughts 
of enjoyment, then it is legitimate tosatisiv hunger of the bod\. 
About tliis I have no doubt. —(Translated from the Hindi Knva- 
jivan of 9-5-29) • 

(D) Non-possession 

697. It was because this process of multiplication of wants 
out of proportion to our surroundings was discovered to be going 
on with increasing velocity that Non-co-operation was conceived. 
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And thus conceived it was not non-co-operation with persons 
but with an attitude that was responsible for the system which 
had seized us in its serpentine coil and which was reducing us to 
dust. The system had raised the standard of living among us, 
its creatures, wholly unwarranted by the general condition of 
the country. And since India did not live upon exploitation of 
other peoples, the expansion of the middle class who were also the 
middlemen meant extinction of the lowest strata. Hence the 
smallest villages w<‘ie dying out through sheer exhaustion. This 
was all plain to many ol us in 1020. The ancsting movement is 
yet in its infancy. Let us not hinder it by any hasty action. 

This artificial increase in our wants has been felt more 
sev erely than it otherwise would have been, because of the per¬ 
sistence of the family svstem which the Western method is ill- 
designed to support. I'he joint system having become wooden, its 
evils have become accentuated, its sweet graces have disappeared. 
Thus evil has been added to evil. 

Our self-sacrifice must therefore be in terms of tlic require¬ 
ments of the country. The reforms required arc more from within 
than from without. A perfect constitution super-imposed upon 
a rotten internal condition will be like a whited sepulchre. 

'I’he process of self-purification must therefore be completed. 
The spirit ol sclf-sacrifice must be extended. Great as the sacrifice 
has been, it is nothing compared to the demands made upon us 
by the country. We dare not support able-bodied members of the 
family—men or women—^who will not work. We may not con¬ 
tribute a single pice towards th<" expenses of conforming to meaning¬ 
less or superstitious customs, such as caste-dinners, or towards 
forming expensive marriage connections. Every marriage and 
every cieath brings an unnecessary cruel burden upon the head 
of the family. We must refuse to regard such acts of self-denial 
as self-sacrifice. They are evils to be counteracted with courage 
and resolution. 

There is too, for us, the inordinately expensive education. 
When it is difficult for millions even to make the two ends meet, 
when millions are dying of starvation, it is monstrous to think of 
giving our relatives a costly education. Expansion of the mind 
will come from hard experience, not necessarily in the college or 
the school-room. When some of us deny ourselves and ours the 
so-called higher education, we shall find the true means of giving 
and receiving a really high education. Is there not, may there not 
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be, a way of each boy paying for his own education? There may 
be no such way. Whether there is or there is not such a way is 
irrelevant. But there is no doubt that when we deny ourselves 
the way of expensive education, seeing that aspiration after 
higher education is a laudable end, we shall find out a way ol 
fulfilling it more in accord with our surroundings. The golden rule 
to apply in all such cases is resolutely to refuse to have wliat the 
million? cannot. The ability to refuse will not dcsct'iid upon us 
all of a sudden. The first thing is to cultivate the mental attitude 
that we will not have possessions or facilities denied to millions, 
and the next immediate thing is to rearrange our lives as last as 
possible in accordance with lliat mentality. 

Without a large, ver\' large, aimv of such self-sacrificing 
and determined workers, real pi ogress of the masses, I hold to be 
an impossibility. And without that progress there is no such 
thing as Swaraj. Progress towards Swaraj will be in exact propor¬ 
tion to the increase in the number of workers who will dale to 
sacrifice their all for the cause of the poor. —T/, 24-6-26, 226. 

698. Whilst Gandhiji insists, as we have seen, on a village 
worker living on a villager’s diet not costing say three annas a 
day, he is far from insisting on starvation or mortification oi tlie 
flesh. To a worker who has imposed on himself a strict regimen 
involving only one meal a day, consisting generally of 15 tolas 
of rice boiled, amti (made of vegetables and dal) and buttermilk, 
all costing only one anna per day, Gandhiji wrote: 

‘Your meal is very meagre, it is starvation diet. In my 
opinion, you are not making full use of the instrument that God 
has put at your disposal. Do you know the story of the talents 
that were taken away from him wlio did not know how to use 
them, or having known would not use them? 

‘Mortification of the fl(‘sh is a necessity when the flesh 
rebels against one; it is a sin when the flesh has come under subjec¬ 
tion and can be used as an instrument of service. In other words, 
there is no inherent merit in mortification of the flesh.’ — 
299. 

(E) Put a Citrb on the Mind 

699* We should remember that Non-possession is a princi¬ 
ple applicable to thoughts, as well as to things. One, w'ho fills his 
brain with useless knowledge, violates that inestimable principle. 
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Tliouglils, which tiuii us away from God, or do not turn us towards 
Him, constitute impediments in our way. — TM, 38. 

700. Silence is part of thi‘ spijiiiitil discijdine of the volaiy^ 
of truth, Proiicness to exaggerate, to suppress o! modify the truth, 
willingK or imwilliiipK, is a natural weakness of man, and silence 
is necessary in oider to sin mount it. A man oi it*w words will 
rarely be thoughll'-ss in his sprreh; Ik' will measure every word. 
— Auto, 84. 

Renunciation and Joy 

701. No sacrifice is worth the name unless it is a joy. Sacri¬ 
fice aird a long face go ill together. Sacrifice is ‘m.ikiirg sacred'. 
He must be a poor spc’cimcii of humanity uho is in need of sym¬ 
pathy for his .aciifice. -TI, 25-6-25. 217. 

70>, Forced sacrifice is no sacrifice. It will not last. —2/, 
11-8-20, To gate, 4 TO. 

703. 'riieie should be no sorrow felt o\ci one’s sacrifice. 
That sacrifice which causes pain, loses i!s saci'cd ('liaraca'i and 
will Ineak down under stress. One gi\cs up thiirgs that one con¬ 
siders to be injurious and thers forT there should be pleasure 
attendant upon giving up. — Tl, i5-;-26, 252. 

Nature of True Restraint 

70 L. (iandlliji’s favourite qiiotatimi from ill*' sage Ni hGi- 
laiiaiida: ‘Remrnciation of objects, withonr the renuneiatiou ot 
desitc*.s, is shoitlivc'cl, liowc^Tr hard yon may try.’ -Aulo, 20. 

705. I know ibal tin mental attitude is (vc'iything. Jn i its 
prayer may be merely a mcchankal intonation as ofabiid, so 
may a fast be a mere mechanical toUut< of the fiesli. Ncidiei ^^ill 
touch th< '•oiil within. — Tl, 16-2-22, 103. 

706. AbUerniousness from intoxicating drinks and chiij's, 
and from all kinds of foods, especially meat, is undoubtedly a 
great aid to the cvctlulicm of the spirit, but it i® by no means .ur 
end in itself. Many a man eating meat and tvitli everybody but 
living in the* fear of God is nearer his freedom than a man 
religiously abstaining from meat and many other things, but 
blaspheming God in cccry one of his acts. — 3 T, 6-to-2t, 318. 

707. I do feed that spiritual progress does demand at sc me 
stage that we sliould cease to kill our fellow creatures for the satis¬ 
faction of our bodily wants. The beautiful lines of Goldsmith 
occur to me as I tell you of my vegetarian fad : 

No flocks that r'ange the valley free 

To slaughter I cemdemn, 
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Taught by the Power that pities me 

I learn to pity them. — /C, 402. 

708. Experience teaches that animal I'ood is unsuitctl to 
those who would curb their passions. But it is wrong to overesti¬ 
mate the importance of food in ihe formation of character or in 
subjugating the flesh. Diet is a power (ul factor not to be neglect¬ 
ed. But to sum up all religion in terms ol diet, as is often done 
in India, is as wrong as it is to disregard :dl lesticint in regard 
to diet and to give full reins to one’s appetite. —IJy 7-10-2G, 347. 

709. By unnecessarily »'xercisjng ours(‘)\<‘S over (onundrums 
about the justifiability of man’s killing treat in (s and animals of 
a lower order wc often seem to forget our jirmiary dudes, laeiy 
on(‘ of is ^o^ fared cveiy day vitli the question of killing i bno- 
vlous animals. Most of us have not developed tour age and love 
enough to practise ahm\n with K’gaid to dangcio ., npiiles. We 
do not destroy the v’ipci» ol ill-will and anger in our bosom, but 
we dare to raise futile diseu.ssions about tlic piopiiet) ufkiliing 
obnoxious cieiLures and \m' thus move in a vicious eiicle. Wc 
fail in the piimary dut) arid la\ the unction to one souls tha.t wc 
are refraining from killing obnoxious hli‘, Oiu'who desisesto 
puictise ahimsa must for the time being forg('t ah about snalv<s etc. 
Let him not worry if he (anuot avoid kilhu<> lluan. but t^v for 
all he is woilli to ovci(<miu tlicaugd and lil-will rh in< n bv his 
patient endeavour as a fiisi st< p towaids cultivating iiuivtTsal love. 

Abjine brinjals or potatoes bv all m'ans, if von wall, but 
do not for heaven’s sake begin to fe(‘l voiirsell self-righteous and 
(latter yourself that vou are ])ra( Using ahimsa on that a(count, 
'file vTiy idea is cnonch to m ike one Idush. Ahimui is ni^l a mere 
matter of diigelics, it ijanwouls it. AVhat a ntan cats or drinks 
matters little; it is the ‘elf-deiiial, the self-restraint behind it that 
matters. By all means jn'actise as much p-straint in the choice of 
the articles of your diet as you like. 'Idre re^trainl is coinmeiidable, 
even necessary, but it touches only the fringe of ahimsa. A man 
may allow himself a wide latitude in the matter of diet and yet 
may be a personification (ihimsa and compd our homage, if 
his heart overflows with love and melts at another's v\oc, and has 
been purged of all passions. On the other hand, a man always 
over-scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and a piti¬ 
ful wretch if he is slave to selfishness and jrassions and is hard 
of heart, — Tl, C-9-28, 300. 
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710. You must watch my life, how I live, eat, sit, talk, be¬ 
have in general. The sum total of all those in me is my religion. 
—H, 22-9-46, 321. 

True Religion 

711. There is no religion higher than Truth and Right¬ 
eousness. —ERy 49. 

712. Let me explain what I mean by religion. It is not the 
Hindu religion which I certainly prize above all olhei religions, 
but the religion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s 
very nature, which binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
which ever purifies. It is the permanent clement in human nature 
which counts no cost too great in ord(‘r to find full expression 
and which leaves the soul utterly icstlcss until it has found itself, 
known its Maker and appreciated the true correspondence bet¬ 
ween the Maker and itself. — 37 , 12-5-20, Tagoie, 1070. 

True Morality 

713. True morality consists, not _iii following the beaten 
track, but in finding out the true path for ourselves and in leai- 
lessly following it. — ER^ 38. 

714. No action which is not voluntary can Lc called moral. 
So long as we act like machines, there can be no question of mora¬ 
lity. If we ^vant to call an action moral, it should hav(' been done 
consciously and as a matter of duty. Any action that is dictated 
by fear or by coercion of any kind ceases to be moral. It also fol¬ 
lows that all good deeds that are prompted by hope of happirjcss 
in the next world cease to be moral. — ER, 43. 

715. How can I, the champion of ahiinsa, compel anyone to 

perform even a good a^t? Has not a well-known Englishman 
said that to make mistakes as a free man is better than being 
in bondage in order to avoid them ? I believe in the truth of this. 
The reason is obvious. The mind of a man who remains good 
under compulsion cannot improve, in fact it worsens. And when 
compulsion is removed all the defects well up to the surface with 
even greater force. — 29-9-46, 333. 
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ReUgion and Morality 

716. True religion and true morality are inseparably bound 
up with each other. Religion is to morality what water is to the 
seed that is sown in the soil. —ERy 49. 

717. I reject any religious doctrine that does not appeal to 
reason and is in conflict with morality. I tolerate unreasonable 
religious sentiment when it is not immoral.— 17 , 21-7-20, Tagore, 

173 - 

718. As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be re¬ 
ligious. There is no such thing as religion overriding morality. 
Man for instance cannot be untruthful, cruel and incontinent 
and claim to have God on his side.—77,24-11-21,385. 

719. Our desires and motives ma> be divided into two clas¬ 
ses —selfish and unselfish. All selfish desires are immoral, while 
the desire to improve ourselves for the sake of doing good to others 
is truly moral. The highest moral law is that wc should unremit¬ 
tingly work for the good of mankind. -ER, 36. 

Religion and Practical Affairs 

720. Swaraj is synonymous with Rama Raj —the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth.— YI, ^-^-‘2.1, 
143 - 

721. Hanuman tore open his heart and showed that there 
was nothing there but Ramanama. I have none of the power (kf 
Hanuman to tear open my lu^art, but if any of you feel inch n< d 
to do it, I assure you will find nothing there but love for Rama 
whom I see face to face in the starving millions of India.— 11 , 
24 - 3 - 27 » 93 - 

722. Religion which takes no account of practical affaii's 
and does not help to solve them, is no religion. And that i.s why 
I am putting a religious matter before you in a practical form. 
—r 7 , 7-5-25, 164. 

723. If any action of mine claimed to be spiritual is proved 
to be unpractical it must be pronounced to be a failure. T do be¬ 
lieve that th(‘ most spiritual act is the most practical in the true 
sense of the term. — 7 /, 1-7-39, i8i. 

724- Q. In your autobiography you ha\'e said that yon 
cannot think of politics apart from religion. Do you still hold that 
view? If so, how is it that in a country of many div'crse religions 
like India you expect a common political policy to be adopted? 
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A. Yes, I sdll hold the view that I cannot conceive politics 
as divorced from n'ligion. Indeed religion should pervade every 
one of our actions. Here religion does not mean sectarianism. It 
means a belief in ordered moral govcrnnii^nt of the universe. 
It is not less real because it is unseen. This religion transcends 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, ctt. It does not supersede them. 
It harmonizes them and gives tlu'm reality. — N, 10-2-40, 445. 

725. To practise non-violence in mundane matters is to 
know its true value. It is to bring heaven upon earth. There is 
no such thing .is the other world. All woilds aic one. There is 
no ‘here’ and no ‘there’. As Jeans has demonslraled, the whole 
universe including lire most distant .stars, invisible even through 
the most powerhil telescope in the world, is c(impressed in an 
atom. 1 hold it iherelbrc to be wrong to limit the use o'l'non¬ 
violence to cavc-dwellcis and rot acquiring merit for a favoured 
po.itiori in the other world. All virtue ceases to have use if it serves 
no purpose in every walk of lih'. —If, 26-7-.^2, 248. 

The Various Religious Creeds 

726. Religions are diT'ient i\ .als conv(Tging tr> tiie same 
point. What do‘s it iriatter that we take dhlercnt roads, so long 
ns we txMch the same goal i* In KMlity, ihcic are as many religions 
as th'Tc ire individuals. —///A\ 24, 23. 

727. If a man reaches the hcati of his own religion, be has 
reached the heart of the others too. - Po/ak, 41. 

728. So 1 >ng as there are tliffercnt religions, every one of 
them may need some di.tinctive symbol. But when the symbol is 
made into a fetish and an instrumi nt of proving the superiority 
of one’s 1 “ligion over other’s it is fit only to be discarded. — Auto, 
480. 

Missionary Effort and the State 

729. The State should undoubtedly be secular. Everyone 
living in it should be entitled to profess his religion wnlhout let 
or hindrance, so long as the citizen obeyed the common law of the 
land. There should be no interference with missionary effort, but 
no mission could enjoy the patronage of the State as it did during 
the foreign regime. — fl, 24-8-47, 292. 

730. Tf I were a dictator, religion and State would be 
separate. I swear by my religion. I will die for it. But it is my 
personal affair. The State has nothing to do with it,’ rcmaiked 
Gandhiji sometime back in answer to a question by a missionary 
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friend who asked whether in Free India there would be complete 
religious freedom and whether religion will be separate from the 
Stale. ‘The State would look after your secular wellare, health, 
communications, foreign relations, currency and so on, but not 
your or my religion. That is everybody’s personal concern.* He 
then went on to describe his 'conception of religion. ‘You must 
watch my life, how I live, eat, sit, talk, behave in general. The 
sum total of all those in me is my religion,’ he said. —//, 22-9-46, 
321. 

Tolerance 

731. I do not like the word tolerance, but could not think 
ol a better one. Tolerance may imply a gratuitous assumption 
of the inferiority of other taitlis to one’s emn, wheicas alnmsa teach¬ 
es us to entertain the same K'spect for the religious faiths ol'otlicis 
«is we ticcord to oui own, thus admitting the imperfection of the 
latter. This admission will be readily made by a seekci of 'I'riith, 
who follows the law of J^ove. If ^\e had attained tlic full \ision 
of Truth, we would no longer be men' seekers, but have become 
one with God, for 'Jhuth is (jod. But being only seekers, we pro¬ 
secute our quest, and arc c(mseioiis ol our imperfection. And if 
^ve are imperfect ourselves, religion as conceived by us must also 
1)0 impcriect. We have not n'alized religion in its perfection, even 
as we have not realized God. Religion of our conception, being 
thus imperfect, is always subjerl to a proc ess of evolution and re¬ 
interpretation. Progress towards Truth, tow’^ards God, is possible 
only because of sucli evolution. And if all faiths outlined by^ men 
are imperfect, the question of comparative merit docs not aiisc. 
All faiths constitute a i‘<'ve]ation of I’tuth, but all arc imperfect, 
and liable to error. Rc'verence for other faiths nec'd not blind us 
to their faults. Wc must be keenly alive to the defects of our own 
laith also, yet not leave it on that account, but try to overcome 
those ({''fects. Looking at all religions with an equal ey^, we would 
not only not hesitate, but would think it our duty% to blend into 
Our faith every acceptable feature of other faiths. 

Even as a tree has a single trunk, but many branches and 
leaves, so there is one true and perfect Religion, hut it becomes 
many, as it pas'jcs through the human medium. The one Religion 
is beyond all speech. Imperfect men put it into such language 
as they can command, and their words arc interpreted by other 
men equally imperfect. Whpsc interpretation is to be held to be 

S.F.G.17 
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the right one? Everybody is right from his own standpoint, but 
it is not possible that everybody is wrong. Hence the necessity of 
tolerance, which does not mean indifference to one’s own faith, 
but a more intelligent and purer love for it. Tolerance gives us 
spiritual insight, which is as far from fanaticism as the north pole 
from the south. True knowledge df religion breaks down the barri¬ 
ers between faith and faith.— TM, 55. 

732. There is one rule, however, which should always be 
kept in mind while studying all great religions and that is that 
one should study them only through the writings of known vota¬ 
ries of the respective religions. For instance, if one wants to study 
the Bhagavata, one should do so not through a translation of it 
made by a hostile critic but one prepared by a lover of the Bha- 
gavata. Similarly to study the Bible one should study it through 
the commentaries of devoted Christians. This study of other ic- 
ligions besides one’s own will give one a grasp of the rock-bottom 
unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also of the universal 
and absolute truth which lies beyond the Must of creeds and faiths’. 

Let no one even for a moment entertain the fea. that a 
reverent study of other religions is likely to weaken or shtikc one's 
faith in one’s own. The Hindu system of philosophy regards all 
religions as containing the elements of truth in them and enjoins 
an attitude of respect and reverence towards them all. This of 
course presupposes regard for one’s own religion. Study and ap¬ 
preciation of other religions need not cause a weakening of that 
regard; it should mean extension of that regard to other religions. 
— 17 , ^12-28, 406. 

733. Religion docs not teach us to bear ill-will t{)wards one 
another. It is easy enough to be friendly to one’s friends. But to 
befriend the one who regards himself as your enemy, is the quint¬ 
essence of true religion. The other is mere business. — H, 11-5-47, 
146. 

GasuUii’s Pfnrsonal Attitude 

734. After long study and experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that (i) all religions arc true; {2) all rcUgions have 
some error in them; (3) all religions are almost as dear to me as 
my own Hinduism, in as much as all human beings should be as 
dear to one as one’s own close relatives. My own veneration for 
other faiths is the same as that for my own faith; therefore no 
thought of conversion is possible. The aim of the Fellowship should 
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be to help a Hindu to become a better Hindu, a Mussalman to 
become a better Mussalman, and a Christian a better Christian. 
The attitude of patronizing toleration is false to the spirit of In¬ 
ternational Fellowship. If I have a suspicion in my mind that 
my religion is more or less true, and that others’ are more or 
less false, instead of being more or less true, then, though I may 
have some sort of fellowship with them, it is of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent kind from the one we need in the International Fellow¬ 
ship. Our prayer for other must be NOT ‘God, give him the light 
that Thou hast given me,’ BUT ‘Give him all the light and truth 
he needs for his highest development.’ Pray merely that your 

friends may become better men, whatever their form of religion. 

* 

Nevertheless, your experience may become a part of their 
experience, without your knowing it.— Saharmah^ 1928, 17-19. 

To Christian Friends 

735. Your work will be all the richer if you accept as set¬ 
tled fact the faiths of the people >ou come to serve,- faiths which, 
however crude, are valuable to them. I want you to complement 
the faith of the people instead of undermining it. Make us better 
Hindus, i.e. better men and women. Why should a man, even 
if he becomes a Christian, be torn from his surroundings ? 

Superstitions and undesirable things go as soon as we begin 
to live the correct life. 1 concern myself not w ith belief but with 
asking to do the right thing. As soon as they do it, their belief 
rights itself.— 17 , r 1-8-27, 250, 251. 

True preaching 

736. It is better to allow our lives to speak for us than our 
words. God did not bear the Cross only 1900 years ago, but He 
bears it today, and He dies and is resurrected from day to day. 
It would be poor comfort to the w'orld if it had to depend upon 
a historical God who died 2000 years ago. Do not then preach 
the God of history, but show Him as He lives today through 
you.— 17 , 11-8-27, 251. 

737. God has created different faiths just as He hers the 
votaries thereof. How can I even secretly harbour the thought 
that my neighbour’s faith is inferior to mine and wish that he 
should give up his faith and embrace mine ? As a true and loyal 
friend, I can only wish and pray that he may live and grow' per¬ 
fect in his own faith. In God’s house there arc many mansions 
and they are equally holy. —20-4-34, 73 - 
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738. 1 do not believe in people telling others of their faith, 
especially with a view to conversion. 'Faith does not admit of 
telling. It has to be lived and then it becomes self-propagating, 
— 37 , 20-10-27, 352. 

739. F.vcii a lofty utterance, that has not the backing of 
sincerity and experience, will be inert and lifeless, and will utter¬ 
ly fail to penetrate and quicken the hearts of men, while the 
speech that springs from self-realization and genuine experience 
is always fruitful.—21-11-36, 322. 

740. TjCaniing takes us through many stages in life but it 
fails us utterly in the hour of danger and temptation. Then faith 
alone saves. - 37 , 22-1-25, 27. 

741. Divine knowledge is not borrowed from books. It has 
to be realized in oneself. Books arc at best an aid, often even a 
hindrance. -- 37 , 17-7-24, 238. 

742. RcUppf)n is a very personal matter. We should by liv¬ 
ing the lift according to our lights share the best with one another, 
thus adding to the sum total of hunian eflbiT to reach God. 
—//, 28-11-36, 330. 

The Acid Test 

743. T would reject all authority if it is in conflict with sober 
reason or the dictates of the heart. Auihoiity sustains and (mno- 
blcs the weak when it is the handiwork of reason, but it degrades 
them when it supplants reason sanctified by the still small voice 
within. — 3 /, 8-12-20, lagore, 6i6. 

744. Scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth. They 
are intended to purify reason and illuminate truth. — 37 , 19-1-21, 
22. 

745. Error can claim no exemption even if it can be sup- ■ 
ported by the scriptures of the world. — 37 , 26-2-25, 74. 

746. An error docs not become truth by reason of multi¬ 
plied propagation, nor does truth become error because nobody 
sees it. — 37 , 26-2-25, 75. 

747. I do not hold that everytliing ancient is good because 
it is ancient. I do not advocate surrender of God-given reason¬ 
ing faculty in the face of ancient tradition. Any tradition, however 
ancient, if inconsistent with morality, is fit to be banished from 
the land. Untouchability may be considered to be an ancient tra-* 
dition, the institution of child widowhood and child marriage 
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may be considered to be an ancient tradition, and even so many 
an ancient horrible belief and superstitious practice. I would 
sweep them out of existence if -1 had the power. When, therefore, 
1 talk of respecting the ancient tradition, you now understand 
what I mean.—IT, 22-()-27, 319. 

74.8. We should cease to grow the moment we cease to dis¬ 
criminate between virtue and vice, and slavishly copy the past 
which we do not fully know. Wc are proud heirs to all that was 
noblest and best in the bygone age. We must not dishonour our 
heritage by multiplying past errors. —iT, 15-9-21, 292. 

749. Intolerance of criticism even of what one may prize 
as life itself is not conducivf' to the growth of public tY)rporate 
life. —r/, 5-3-25, 82. 

On Hinduism 

750. I can no more describe my feeling for Hinduism than 
for my wife. She moves me as no other woman in tlie world can. 
Not that she has no faults. I dare say she has many more than I 
see myself But tlie feeling of an intlissolublc bond is tht re. Even 
so I feel about Hinduism with all its faults and limitations. No¬ 
thing elates me so much as the music of the Giia or the Hamayana 
of Tulsidas, the only two books in Hinduism I may be said 
to know* I know the vice that is going on today in all the great 
Hindu shrines, but I love them in spite of their unspeakable 
failings. I am a reformer through and through. But m\' Z(‘al never 
takes me to the rcj(‘ction of any of tlie essential tilings in 
Hinduism. — YI, 6-10-21, 318, 

751. Hinduism is a living organism liable to growth and 
decay, and subject to the laws of nature. One and indivisible at the 
root, it has grown into a \’ast tree with innumerable branches. 
The changes in the seasons affect it. It has its autumn and summer, 
its winter and spring. I'he rains nourish and fructify it loo. Hin¬ 
duism is like the (ranges, pure and unsullied at its source, but 
taking in its course the impurities in the way. Even like the Gan¬ 
ges it is beneficent in its total effect. --- 37 , 8-4-26, 131. 

(A) Guruvada 

752. I believe in the Hindu theory of gxvni and its import¬ 
ance in spiritual realization. 1 think the re is a great deal of truth 
in ijh^* doctrine that true knowledge is impossible without a gum^ 
An imperfect teacher in mundane affairs may be tolerable, but 
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not SO in spiritual matters. Only a perfect gmni (a knowing one, 
a seer) deserves to be enthroned as lUru ,— 

753. I must therefore warn all against accepting imperfect 
ones as gurus. It is better to grope in the dark and wade through 
a million errors to I’ruth than to entrust oneself to one who 
‘knows not that he knows not’.— TI, 3-12-25, 42a. 

fB) Idol worship 

754. I do not disbelieve in idol worship. An idol docs not 
excite any feeling of veneration in me. But I think that idol wor¬ 
ship is part of human nature. We hanker after symbolism. — IT, 
6-10-21, 318. 

755. Should we forget our humanity and return a blow for 
a blow ? If some misdirected individual took it into his head to 
desecrate a temple or break idols, should a Hindu in return de¬ 
secrate a mosque on that account ? Did it in any way help to pro¬ 
tect the temple or to save the cause of Hinduism? Personally, he 
was as much an idol-worshipper as an idol-breaker, and he suggest¬ 
ed that the whole of the audience, whethf'r Hindu, Muslim or 
any othci, were also so, whethe r they admitted it or not. He knew 
that mankind thirsted for symbolism. Were not masjids or chur¬ 
ches in reality the same as mandirs? God resided everywhere, no 
less in stock or stone than in a single hair on the body of man. 
But men associated sacredness with particular places and things 
more than with others. Such sentiment was worthy of respect 
when it did not mean restrictions on similar freedom for others. 
To every Hindu and Mussulman, Gandhiji’s advice was if there 
was compulsion anywhere, they should gently but firmly refuse 
to submit to it. Personally, he himself would hug an idol and lay 
down his life to protect it rather than brook any restriction upon 
his freedom of woiship, —Hy 30-3-47, 86. 

(C) Incarnation 

756. In Hinduism, incarnation is ascribed to one who has 
performed some extraordinary service of mankind. All embodied 
life is in reality an incarnation of God, but it is not usual to con¬ 
sider every living being as an incarnation. Future generations 
pay this liomage to one who, in his own generation, has boen 
extraordinarily religious in his conduct. I can sec nothing wrong 
in this procedure; it takes nothing from God’s greatness and there 
is no violence done to truth. There is an Urdu saying which means 
‘Adam is not God but he is a spark of the Divine/ ‘And 
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therefore he who is the most religiously behaved has most of the 
divine spark in him. It is in accordance with this train of thought 
that Krishna enjoys, in Hinduism, the status of the most perfect 
incarnation. — TI, 6-8-31, 205. 

(D) Belief in the Hereditary Transmissibility 

OF Character 

757. Children inherit the qualities of the parents, no less 
than their physical features. Environment docs play an import¬ 
ant part, but the original capital on which a child starts in life 
is inherited from its ancestors. — Auto^ 381. 

758. I believe that just as every one inherits a particular 
form so docs he inherit the particular characteristics and quali¬ 
ties of his progenitors, and to make this admission is to conserve 
one^s energy. That frank admission, if he will act up to it, would 
put a legitimate curb upon our ambitions, and thereby our energy 
is set free for extending the field of spiritual research and spiritual 
evolution. It is this doctrine of Varnashrama Dharma which I have 
always adopted. — 37 , 29-9-27, 329. 

(E) Varna 

759. I regard Varnashrama as a healthy division ol work 
based on birth. The present ideas of caste are a perversion of the 
original. There is no question with me of superiority or inferiority. 
It is purely a question of duty. I have indeed stated that vama 
is based on birth. But I have also said that it is possible for a 
shudra^ for instance, to become a vaishya. But in order to perform 
the duty of a vaishya he does not need the label of a vaishya. He 
who performs the duty of a brahman will easily become one in the 
next incarnation. — 37 , 23-4-25, 145. 

760. So far as I know anything at all of Hinduism, the 
meaning of vama is incredibly simple. It simply means the follow¬ 
ing on the part of us all the hereditary calling of our forefathers, 
in' so far as that traditional calling is not inconsistent with funda¬ 
mental ethics, and this only fur the purpose of earning one’s livc- 
Ehood. You will realize that if all of us follow this law of varna 
we would limit our material ambition, and our energy would be 
set free for exploring those vast fields whereby and wherethrough 
we can know God. — 37 , 20-10-27, 355. 

761. Varnashrama Dfmrma defines mam’s mission on this 
earthf He is not born day after day to explore avenues for amass¬ 
ing'riches and to explore different means of livelihood; on the 
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contrary man is born in order that he may utiKze every atom of 
his energy for the purpose of knowing his Maker. It restricts him 
therefore, for the purpose of holding body and soul together, to 
the occupation of his forefathers. That and nothing more or nothing 
less is Vamashrama Dharrna. — Tly 27-10-27, 357. 

762. Numerous verses from the shastras unmistakably 
show that mere birth counts for nothing, A person must show 
corresponding w'orks and character to establish his claim by 
birth. Such verses also enforce the argument that 

(i) a person loses varna by failing to exhibit its peculiar 
characteristics; 

(ii) inicr-varna marriage or iiiierdining, whatever virtue 
the restrictions on them may have, do( s not affect a person’s 
varna^ at least ncjt so much as the failing to live up to one’s 
varna; 

(iii) birth, while it gives a start and enables the parents 
to determine the training and occupation of their children, 
does not perpetuate the varna of one’s birth, if it is not ful¬ 
filled by works. —15-4-33, 2. 

(F) Caste as Varna 

763. Our existing caste organizations arc really trade 
guilds. — TI, i3--t“2i, 114. 

764. From the ecoiKatiic ])()int of view, its value was once 
very great. It ensured hereditary skill; it limited competition. 
It was the best remedy .igainst pauperism. And it had all the 
advantages of trade guilds. Although it did not foster adventuie 
or invention there, it is not know u to have come in the way cither. 

Historically speaking, caste may be regarded as man’s 
experiment or social adjustment in the laboratoiy of Indian society. 
If we can prove it to be a success, it can be offered to tlic world 
as a leaven and as the best remedy against heartless competition 
and social disintegration bom of avarice and greed, — TI, 
5-1-21, 2. 

765. The vast organization of caste answered not only the 
religious wants of the community but it answered its political 
needs. The villagers managed their internal affairs through the 
caste system, and through it they dealt with any oppression from 
the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to deny of a nation 
that was capable of producing the caste system its wonderlbl 
power of organization, — Nat^ 339. 
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766. I believe that every man ivS born in the world with 
certain natural tendencies. Every person is born with certain 
definite limitations which he cannot overcome. From a carel'ul 
observation of those limitations the law of varna was deduced. It 
establishes certain spheres of action for certain people with certain 
tendencies. This avoided all unworthy competition. Whilst reco.£;iii7- 
ing limitations the law of varna admitted of no distinctions ol' liigh 
and low; on the one hand it guaranteed to each the fruits of 
his laboujs and on the other it prevented him from jucssing upon 
his neighbour. This great law has b(‘cn dcgi aded and fallen into 
disrepute. But my conviction is that an ideal social order will-only 
be evolved when the implications of this law arc fully understood 
and given effect to. 

0 ^. Do you not think that in ancient India there was much 
difference in economic status and social privileges between the 
four varnas? 

A. That may be historically true. But misapplication cu* 
an imperfect understanding of' the law must not lead to the 
ignoring ol' the law^ itself. By constant striving wc have to enrich 
the inheritance left to us. This law deteimines the duties of man. 
Rights folic )W fiom a due performance of duties. — MR^ 413. 

(G) Caste in so far as It Is Dimtrent from Varna 

767. I consider the four divisions alone to be fundamental, 
natural, and essential. The innumerable subcastes arc sometimes 
a convenience, often a hindremce. The sooner there is fusion the 
better. — 17 , 8-12-20, Tugote, 613. 

768. The existing innumerable divisions with the attendant 
artificial restrictions and elaborate ceremonial are harmful to the 
growth of a religious spirit, as also to the social wellbeing of the 
Hindus and therefore also their neighbours. — 17 , 25-2-26, 77. 

769. Varnashrama of the shastras is today non-existent in 
practice. The present caste system is the ver^' antithesis of varna- 
skrama. The sooner public opinion abolishes it the better. — H, 
16-11-35, 316. 

770. Caste has nothing to do with religion. It is harmful 
both to spiritual and national growth. — H. 

771. Today brakmanas and kshatrpas, vaishyas and shudras 
atre mere labels. There is utter confusion of varna as I understand 
it and I wish that all the Hindus will voluntarily call themselves 
j^mdras. That is the only way to demonstrate the truth of Brahmi- 
nism and to revive Vatna Dharma in its true slate. ^—J 7 , 25-3-33, 3. 
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fH) Interdining and Intermarruge 

772. I do not believe that interdining and even inter¬ 
marriage necessarily deprives a man of his status that his birth 
has given him. The four divisions define a man’s calling, they do 
not restrict or regulate social intercourse. The divisions define 
duties, they confer no privileges. All arc born to serve God’s 
creation, a brahmana with his knowledge, a kskattiya with his power 
of protection, a vaishya with his commercial ability and a shudra 
with bodily labour. This however does not mean, that a brahr 
mana for instance is absolved from bodily labour, or the duty of 
protecting himself and others. His birth makes a brahmana predomi¬ 
nantly a man of knowledge, the fittest by heredity and training 
to impart it to others. There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
shudra from acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. Only, he will 
best serve with his body and need not envy others their special 
qualities for service. Vamashrama is self-restraint and conserva¬ 
tion and economy of energy. 

Though therefore vamashrama is not affected by interdining 
and intermarriage, Hinduism does most emphatically discourage 
interdining and intermarriage between divisions, Hinduism is 
undoubtedly a religion of the renunciation of the flesh so that the 
spirit may be set free. It is no part of a Hindu’s duty to dine 
with his son. And by restricting his choice of a bride to a particular 
group, he exercises rare self-restraint. Prohibition against inter¬ 
marriage and interdining is essential for the rapid evolution of 
the soul. But this self-denial is no test of vama, A brahmana may 
remain a brahmana-^ though he may dine with his shudra brother, 
if he has not left off his duty of service by knowledge. It follows 
from what I have said above, that restraint in matters of marriage 
and dining is not based upon notions of superiority, — 17 , 
6-10-21, 317. 

773. Correspondents have asked whether interdining and 
intermarriage are a part of the movement of untouchabiiity. In 
my opinion they arc not. I’liey touch the castemen equally with 
the outcastes. It is, therefore, not obligatory on an anti-untouchabi- 
lity worker to devote himself or herself to interdining and inter¬ 
marriage reform. Personally I am of opinion that the reform is 
coming sooner than wc expect. Restriction on intercaste dining and 
intercaste marriage is no part of Hindu religion. It is a social custom 
which crept into Hinduism when perhaps it was in its decline, 
and was then probably meant to be a temporary protection against 
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disintegration of Hindu society. Today those two prohibitions 
arc weakening Hindu society, and the emphasis on them has 
turned the attention of the mass mind from the fundamentals 
which alone are vital to life’s growth. Wherever, therefore, people 
voluntarily take part in functions where ‘touchables’ and ‘untou¬ 
chables’, Hindus and non-Hindus are invited to joint dinnerparties, 
I welcome them as a healthy sign. But I should never dream of 
making this reform, however desirable in itself it may be, part of 
an all-India reform which is long overdue. Untouchability, in 
the form we all know it, is a canker eating into the very vitals 
of Hinduism. Dining and marriage restrictions stunt Hindu society. 
I think the distinction is fundamental. It would be unwise in a 
hurricane campaign to overweight and thus endanger the main 
issue. It may even amount to a breach of faith with the masses to 
call upon them suddenly to view the removal of untouchability 
in a light different from what they have been taught to believe 
it to be. On the one hand, therefore, whilst interdining may go 
on where the public itself is ready for it, it should not be a part 
of an India-wide campaign. (Press Statement of 4-11-32) —My 
SffuVs Agony, 5* 

774. The question of food and drink has or ought to have 
no social value. — II, 29-12-20, Tagore, 619. 

775. In Varnashrama there was and there should be no 
prohibition of intermarriage or interdining. 

Though there is in Varnashrama no prohibition against 
intermarriage and intei dining, there can be no compulsion. It 
must be left to the unfettered choice of the individual as to where 
he or she will marry or dine. If the law of Varnashrama was observed 
there would naturally be a tendency, so far as marriage is concerned, 
for people to restrict the marital relations to their own vama. — H, 
J6-II-35, 316. 

^ Regarding the above two passages and their apparent inconsistency. 
Oandhiji wrote m answer to a correspondent’s question : 

As I read them with a detached mind, I find no contradiction between 
the two statements especially if they are read in their full context, t still believe 
that restriction imposed by oneself upon interdining and intermarriage is an 
act of renunciation of the flesh. There is one word that perhaps 1 would change 
if I was writing the article of 1921 today. Instead of ’prohibition*, I should 
repeat the expression used in the same article just a few lines before and say 
*$elfrifflposed restriction against intermarriage and interdining is essential for a 
rapid evolution of the soul.’ —29-4-33, 2. 
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776. When I said that removal of' unlouchability did not 
include the removal of restrictions on interdining and intermarri¬ 
age, 1 had the general Hindu public in mind, not the Congress 
workers or Congressmen. These have to abolish untouchabiUly 
from every part of their life. — 7 /, 1-2-42, 23. 

777. There should be a breach in the doublt‘ wall of caste 
and province. If India is one and indivisible, surely there should 
be no artificial divisions creating inmimerablc little groups which 
wx*n 1 d neither int(rdinc nor intermaiiy. There is no religion in 
this cruel custom. It would not do to plead that individuals can¬ 
not make the commencement and that they must wait till the 
whole society is lipc*for change. No reform has ever been brought 
about except through intrepid individuals breaking down inhu¬ 
man customs or usages. And after all what hardships can the school¬ 
master sufier if he and his daughters rciusod to Irofit marriage 
as a marketable transaction instead of a status or sacrament, which 
it undoubtedly is. I would, therefore, advise my correspondent 
courageously to give up the idea of borrowing or begging and 
to save the four hundred rupees he can get on his life policy by 
choosing in c'onsultalion with his daughter a suitable husband 
no matter to what caste or province he belongs. — 77 , 25-7-3G. 
192. 

778. (),. Does the Ck)iigrcss prc;grammc for the abolition of 
untouchability include interdining and inteimarriage with Hari- 
jans? 

A. So far as I know the Congress mind today there is no 
opposition to dining with Harijans. But speaking for myself, I 
have said that we have all to become Harijans today or we will 
not be able to purge ourselves completely of the taint of untou- 
chabilit). I, therefore, tell all boys and girls who want to martyr 
that they cannot be married at Sevagram Ashram unless one of 
the parties is a Harijan. I am convinced that there is no real dif¬ 
ficulty in this. All that is needed is a change of outlook. - 
5-1-46. 

(I) Untouchability 

779. Hinduism has sinned in giving sanction to unlouchabi¬ 

lity. It has degraded us, made us pariahs. Even the Mussalmans 
have caught the sinful contagion from us.— TJ, 136. 

780. I’he *tourh-inc-not’-ism that disfigures the present- 
day Hinduism is a morbid growth. It only betrays a wopdenness 
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of mind, a blind self-conceit. It is abhorrent alike to the spirit 
of religion and morality. —20-4-34, 73. 

781. Untouchability is not only not a part and parcel of 
Hinduism, but a plague, which it is the bounden duty of every 
Hindu to combat. It has received religious sanction in India, and 
reduced lakhs and crorcs of human beings to a state bordering 
on slavery. 

The observance Tof the vow of the removal ol untouchabi¬ 
lity) is not fulfilled, merely by making friends with ‘untoucha¬ 
bles’, but by loving all life as one’s own self. Remo\al ol iintoucha- 
bility means love for, and service of, the whole wcild, and it thus 
merges into ahimsa. —I'A/, 47, 49. 

782. I do not want to b(‘ reborn. But il I have to be reborn, 
I should be born an untouchable, so that I may share their sor¬ 
rows, sufferings, and affronts levelled at them, in order that I may 
endeavour to free myself and them fiom that miserable condi¬ 
tion. I, therefore, pray that if I should be born again, 1 should 
do so not as a brahmana^ kshatriya, vtmhya or s/mdra, but as an ati- 
skidra. - -1'/, 4-5-21, 14 {. 

783* Q,* How can the caste-Hindus look after the interests 
of the Untouchables? How can they realize the feelings of the 
classes who have sulfered so long at their hands ? Is it not then 
better to entrust the inteiests of the Untouchnbh's to men ol their 
ow n caste ? 

A. Gandhiji was of r)pinion that the cast e-Hindu owed a 
sacred duty to the so-called UntcucJiables. He must become a 
hhangi (sweeper) in name and action. When that happened the 
Untouchables would rise at a bound and Hinduism would leave 
a rich legacy to the world. If that happened, tlu‘ system of 
cleaning closets would undergo transformation. In England real 
bhangis were famous engineers and sanitarians. I'hat could not 
happen in India so long as society was sluggish and slothful, 

—/f, 23-3-47^ 78* 

(J) Animal Sacrifice 

784. It docs not matter, that animal sacrifice is alleged to 
find a place in the Vedas, It is enough for us, that such sacrifice 
cannot stand the fundamental tests of truth and non-violence. I 
readily admit my incompetence in Vedic scholarship. But the in- 
competenccj so far as this subject is concerned, does not worry 
me, because even if the practice of animal sacrifice be proved to 
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have been a feature of Vedic society, it can form no precedent for 
a votary of ahimsa. KW, 77. 

(K) Religious Institutions 

785. The hoards rotting in the name of religion in the vari¬ 
ous parts of India have made many of these religious institutions 
a shame, where they have not become hot-beds of corruption. 

f/, 6-7-21, 209. 

(L) Reinterpretation of Terms 

786. As the world progresses the same terms acquire new 
values. — 17 , 7-5-25,161. 

787. I have come to feel that like human beings words have 
their evolution from stage to stage in the contents they hold. For 
instance, the contents of the richest word — God — are not the 
same to every one of us. The) will vaiy^ with the experience of 
each. — 17 ,11-8-27, 250. 

788 Xajna is a word full of beauty and power. Hence with 
the growth of knowledge and experience and with the change of 
lime, its meaning is likely to grow and change. Tajna literally 
means worship; hence sacrifice; hence any sacrificial act or any 
act of service. And in this sense every age may and should 
have its own particular Tajna, The principles of religion arc one 
thing, and practices based on them are another. The principles 
are absolute and irrespective of space and time. Practices change 
with place and time.— 17 , 13-5-26, 179. 

789. ‘ Satjam brujat pnyam hruyal ma bruyat satyam apriyam ’ : 
—In my opinion the Sanskrit text means that one should speak 
the truth in gentle language. One had better not speak it, il one 
cannot do so in a gentle way; meaning thereby that there is not 
truth in a man who cannot control his longue.— 17 , 17-9-25, 
318. 



XVIII 

WOMEN’S PROBLEMS 

Women and India’s Future 

790. I am firmly of opinion that India’s salvation depends 
on the sacrifice and enlightenment of her women. —27-6-36, 

* 53 - 

791, I had flattered myself that my contribution to the 
women’s cause definitely began with the discovery of satyagraha. 
But the writer of the letter is of opinion that the fair sex requires 
treatment different from men. If it is so, I do not think any man 
will find the correct solution. No matter how much he tries, he 
must fail because nature has made him different from woman. 
Only the toad under the harrow knows where it pinches him. 
Therefore ultimately woman will have to determine with autho¬ 
rity what she needs. My own opinion is that, just as fundamentally 
man and woman are one, their problem must be one in essence, 
nie soul in both is the same. 7 'he Iw'o live the same life, have the 
same feelings. Each is a complement of the other. I'he one can¬ 
not live without the other’s active help. 

But somehow or other man has dominated ivoman from 
ages past, and so woman has developed an inferioiity complex. 
She has believed in the truth of man’s interested teaching that 
she is inferior to him. But the seers among men have recognized 
lier equal status. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that at some point there is 
bifurcation. Whilst both arc fundamentally one, it is also equally 
true that in the form there is a vital difference between the two. 
Hence the vocations of the two must also be different. The duty 
of motherhood, which the vast majority of women will always 
undertake, requires qualities which man need not possess. She 
is passive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the house. He 
is the bread-winner. She is the keeper and distributor of the bread. 
She is the care-taker in every sense of the term. The art of bring¬ 
ing up the infants of the 1 ace is her special and sole prerogative. 
Without her care the race must become extinct. 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman 
that woman should be called upon or induced to forsake the 
hearth and shoulder the rifle for the protection of that hearth. 

271 
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It is a reversion lo barbarity and the beginning of the end. In try¬ 
ing to ride the horse that man rides, she brings herself and him 
down. The sin will be on man’s head for tempting or compell¬ 
ing his companion to desert her special calling. There is as much 
biavcry in keeping one’s home in good order and condition as 
there is in defending it against attack trom without. 

As I have watched millions of peasants in their natural sur- 
lonndirgs and as I watch ihem dally in little Segaon, the natural 
division of spheres ol woik has foiced itself on my attention. There 
aie no women black-smiths and carpenters. But men and women 
Avork on the fields, the heavic-t work being done by the males, 
J’hc women keep and manage the homes. I'hey supplement the 
meagre resources of the famil}, bill man remains the main bread- 
A\ inner. 

Th<' division of the splieies of work being iccogni/ed, the 
general qualitii'S and culture lequircd are pr.ictically the same 
lor both the sexes. 

My contribution to the <peat pioblem lies in my present¬ 
ing for acceptance truth and ahimsa in every walk of life, whether 
for individuals or nations. I h.ive hugged the hope that in this 
w^oman will Ire the unqiu'slioned leader and, having thus found 
her ])lace in human evolution, she will shed her inferiority eomplex. 
If she is able to do this successfully, she must lesolntcly refuse to 
believe in the modern teaching that everything is determined and 
regulated by the sex impulse. I fear I have put the proposition 
rather cluinsilv. But I hope my meaning is clear. 1 do not know 
that tire millions of men who are taking an active part in the 
w'ar are obsessed by the sex spectre. Nor are the peasants woiking 
together in their fields worried or dominated by it. This is not to 
say or suggest that thc\ arc* Ircc from the instinct implanted in 
man and w'oman. Rut it most ccrtainlv does not dominate their 

j 

liv(‘s as it seems to dominate the lives of those who are saturated 
with the modern sex literature. Neither man nor woman has time 
for such things when he or she is faced with the hard fact of living 
life in its grim reality. 

I have suggested in these columns that woman is the in¬ 
carnation of ahimm. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means 
infinite capacity for suffering. Who but woman, the mother of 
man, shows this cripacity in the largest measure? She shows it 
as she carries the infant and feeds it during nine months and de¬ 
rives joy in the suffering involved. What can beat the suffering 
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caused by the pangs of labour? But she forgets them in the joy 
of creation. Who again suffers dzuly so that her babe may wax 
from day to day ? Let her transfer that love to the whole of huma¬ 
nity, let her forget that she ever was or can be the object of 
man’s lust. And she will occupy her proud position by the side 
of man as his mother, maker and silent leader. It is given to her 
to teach the art of peace to the warring world thirsting for that 
nectar. She can become the leader in satyagraha which docs not 
require the learning that books give but does require the stout 
heart that comes from suffering and faith. 

My good nurse in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, as I was 
lying on a sick bed years ago, told me the story of a woman who 
n'fused to take chloroform because she would not risk the life of 
the babe she was carrying. She had to undergo a painful opera- 
tiem. The only anaesthetic she had was her love for the babe, to 
save whom no suffering was too great. Let not women, who can 
count many such heroines among them, ever despise their sex or 
deplore that they were not born men. The contemplation of that 
heroine often makes me envy woman the status that is hers, if 
she only knew. There is as much reason for man to wish that he 
was born a woman as for woman to do otherwise. But the wish 
is fruitless. Let us be happy in the state to which we*are born 
and do the duty for which nature has destined us. —//, 24-2-40, rg. 

The Problem 

792. I passionately desire the utmost freedom for our wo¬ 

men. I detest child marriages. I shudde'r to see a child widow, 
and shiver with rage when a husband just widowed contracts 
with brutal indifference another marriage. I deplore the criminal 
indifference of parents who keep their daughters utterly ignorant 
and illiterate and bring them up only for the purpose of marry¬ 
ing them off to some young man of means. Notwithstanding aU 
this grief and rage, I realize the difficulty of the problem. Women 
must have votes and an equal legal status. But the ^oblem does 
not end there. It only commences at the point where women be¬ 
gin to affect the political deliberatiors of the nation. —L/, 21-7-21, 
229* • 

The Ideal of Marriage 

793. The ideal that marriage aims at is that of spiritual 
union through the physical. The human love that it incarnates 
is intended to serve as a stepping stone to divine or universal love. 

S.F.G.-iB 
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794. The wife is not the husband’s bondslave, but his com¬ 
panion and his helpmate, and an equal partner in all his jo^ 
and sorrows—as free as the husband to choose her own path. 
— Auto, 38. 

Child Marriage 

795. What is kanyadan in the case of little children? Has 
a father any rights of property over his children ? He is their 
protector not owner. And ht* forfeits th(' privilege of protecting 
wh('n he abuses it by seeking to barter away the liberty of the 
ward. 

The least that a parent, who has so abused his trust as to 
give in marriage an infant to an old man in his dotage or to a 
boy hardly in his teens, can do, is to purge himself of his sin by 
remarrying liis daughter when she becomes widowed. As 1 have 
said in a previous note, such marriages should be declared null 
and void from the beginning. - i 7 , 11-11-26, 388. 

796. You must be able suuly to control your lust to this 

extent, that you are not going to marry a girl that is undei 16 

years of age. If I could do so I would lay dowoi 20 as the mini¬ 

mum. 'j'wenty years is early enough even in India. It is we who 
are responsible for the precocity of the girls, not even the Indian 
climate, because I know girls of the age of twenty who are pure 
and uudefiled and able to stand the storm that may rage round. 
I.ct us not hug that precocity to ourselves. Some brahman students 
tell me that they cannot follow this principle, that they cannot 
get brahman girls sixteen years old, very few brahmans keep their dau¬ 
ghters unmarried till that age, the brahman girls are married most¬ 
ly before 10, 12 and 13 years. Then I say to the brahman youth, 
“Cease to be a brahman^ if you cannot possibly control yourself. 

Choose a grown up girl of 16 who became a widow when she 

was a child. II you cannot get a brahman w'idow who has reached 
that age, then go and take any girl you like. And I tell you that 
the God of the Hindus will pardon that boy who has preferred to 
marry out of his caste rather than ravish a girl of twelve. When 
your heart is not pur<‘ and you cannot master your passions, you 
cease to be an educated man. You have calldd your institution a 
premier institution. I want you to leave up to the name of the 
premier institution which must produce boys who will occupy 
the front rank in characUT. And what is education without charac¬ 
ter and what is character without elementary personal purity? 
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Brahmanism I adore. I have defended Vamashaina Dharnia. But 
brahmanhm that can tolerate' unlouchability, virgin idov\ hood. ‘?pf)- 
liation of virgins, stinks in my nostrils. It is a parodv df brahmam.m. 
There is no knowledge of Brahman tlicrein. 'Jliere is no true’ in¬ 
terpretation of the scriptures. It is undiluted animalism. Buih- 
manism is made of sternei stuff. — 37 , 15-9-27, 314. 

The Dowry System 

797. 'fhe system has to go. Marriage must (('ase ii> be a 
matter ol arrangement marie bv parents for money. "I^he system 
is intimately connected with caste. So long as the (lunee is restricted 
to a lew hundred young me]i or young women of a partn ular 
cast!', the system will persist no matter w'hat is said again.st it. 
I'he girls or bovs or their parents wdll have to break the bonds of 
caste if the evil is to be eradicated. All this means education ot 
a character that wall revolutionize the mentality ol the \c>uth 
ol the nation. - 7 /, 23-5-36, 117. 

798. Theie should be w’ork done in the schools and colh-ges 
and amongst the parents of girls. The ])arents should so educate 
their daughters that they would lelusc tcj mairy a \oung man who 
wanted a price for marrying and would rather remain spinsters 
than be parly to the degrading terms. The only honourable terms 
in marriage' are mutual love and mutual consent. 37 , 27-12-28, 

799. (K Aamaihuc/ra girls aie generally maiiied at the age 
of 12 or 13; formc'rly the usual age was 8 or 9. Ihe bridegieum 
hiis to pay a doway eif Rs, 150 le>r the bride. The ave rage' dilleiencc 
of age betwc'cn the two is about 12 to 15 years. As a lesult ol this 
the number ofwddows in namashucha society is rathei laige. Anicmg 
one section ol' the caste, widow' le'marriagc was pic'valent. But 
in imitation of another seetie n which w'as looked upon as 
superior, the former arc giving up tluit practice. What is \f)ur 
advice icgarding child matriage and wddow icmarriage? 

A. Dealing with the question Gandhiji said that his opinion 
was definite. In the first instance there should be no possibility 
of c^hild widows. He was avcise to child marriages. It was an evil 
custom which unfortunately the namashuchas had perhaps taken 
from the so-called higher casU'S. 

Gandhiji was also against the system of dowry. It was nothing 
but the sale of girls. Thai there shcnild be castes c'ven amongst 
namashudra^ was deplorable and he would strongly advise them to 
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abolish all caste-distinctions amongst themselves. And in this 
they should bear in mind the opinion the speaker had often 
expressed that all caste-distinctions should be abolished, and there 
should be only one caste, namely, bhangis and all Hindus should 
take pride in being called bhangis and nothing else. This applied 
to the ncmashudras as well. 

When child marriages were abolished, natuially there would 
be few, if any, young widows. As a general rule he was for one 
man one wife for life, and one woman one husband for life. Custom 
had familiarized women in the so-called higher castes with 
enforced widowhood. Contrary was the rule with men. He called 
it a disgrace, but whilst society was in that pitiable condition, 
he advocated widow remarriage for all young widows. He believed 
in equality of the sexes and, therefore, he could only think of the 
same rights foi women as men. — H, tb-3-47, 67. 

The Choice of Mates, and Social Interference 

800. I'Refcrrine' to a case of suicide, Gandhiji wrote:) 

In my opinion such marriages as are interdicted in a par¬ 
ticular society cannot be recognized all at once or at the will of 
the indhidual. Nor has society or relatives of parties concerned 
any right to impose thtir will upon and forcibly cut tail the liberty 
of action of the \t)ung people who may want to contract such 
marriages. In the instance cited by the coiicspondent both the 
parties had lullv attained maturity. They could well think for 
themselves. No one had a right forcibly to prevent them from 
marrying each other if they wanted to. Society could at the most 
refuse to recognize the marriage, but it was the height of tyranny 
to drive them to suicide. 

Marriage taboos are not universal and are largely based 
on social usage. The usage varies from province to province and 
as between different divisions. This does not mean that the youth 
may ride rough-shod over all established social customs and 
inhibitions. Before they decide to do so, they must convert public 
opinion to their side. In the meantime, the individuals concerned 
ought patiently to bide their time, or if they cannot do that calmly 
and quietly to face the consequences of social ostracism. 

At the same time it is equally the duty of society not to take 
up a heartless, step-motherly attitude towards those who might 
disregard or break the established conventions. In the instance 
described by my correspondent the guilt of driving the young 
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couple to suicide certainly rests on the shoulders of society if the 
version that is before me is correct. —29-5-37, ^25. 

801. Qj You advocate inter-caste marriages. Do you also 
favour marriages between Indians professing diflerent religions? 
Should they declare themselves as belonging to no de nomination, 
or can they continue their old religious practices and yet inter¬ 
marry? If so, what form should the marriage ceremony take? 
Is it to be a purely civil function or a religious function? 

Do you consider religion to be exclusively a personal matter? 

A. Though Gandhiji admitted that he had not always held 
the view, he had come to the conclusion long ago that an inter¬ 
religious marriage was a ^velcomc event whenever it look place. 
His stipulation was that such connection was not a product of 
lust. In his opinion it was no marriage. It was illicit intercourse. 
Marriage in his estimation was a sacred institution. Hence 
there must be mutual friendship, cither party having equal respect 
for the religion of the other. There was no question in this of 
conversion. Hence tlie marriage ceremony would be performed by 
the priests belonging to either faith. This happy event could 
take place when the communities shed mutual enmity and had 
regard for the religions of the* world. — H, 16-3-47, 63. 

802. You say that you arc in favour of int(‘rreligious 
marriages, but at the same time you say that each party should 
retain his or her own religion and, therefore, you said, you tolerated 
even civil marriages. Are there any instances of parties belonging 
to different religions keeping up their own religions to the end 
of their lives? And is not the institution of civil marriage a negation 
of religion and does it not tend towards laxity of religion? 

A. Gandhiji said that the questions were appropriate. He 
had no instances in mind where the parties had clung to their 
respective faiths up to death, because these friends whom he knew 
had not yet died. He had, however, under his observation men 
and women professing different religions and each clinging to 
his or her own faith without abatement. But he would go so far 
as to say that they need not wait for the discovery of past instances. 
They should create new ones so that timid ones may shed their 
timidity. 

As to civil marriages, he did not believe in them, but he 
welcomed the institution of civil marriage as a much needed 
reform for the sake of reform. — i/, 16-3-47, ^7- 
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Marriage and Love 

803. A correspondent laid d<)\Mi the following conditions 
of marriage ; (i) Mutual attraction or love; (2) Eugenic fitness; 
(3) Approval and (onsent of the respective families concerned; 
and considt r<)tion lor the interest of the social order to which 
one belongs; (4) Spiritual development. 

I accept geneially the conditions lor an ideal marriage' 
('numerated by my correspondent. But 1 would change their 
order of importance and put iov('’ last in the list. By giving it 
the first pl u'c', the other conditions aie liable to be overshadowed 
b\ it altog(‘ther and renden'd more 01 U'ss nugatory. Thcu'foic, 
spiritual dcvelopnu'nt f/Ught to be given the first place in the 
choice for marriage. Seivicc' should come next, family considerations 
and the interest of the social order should have the third place, 
and mutual aflrac lion or ‘love’ the fourth and the last place. 'I’his 
means that ‘lov('’ alone, where the other three cemditions aie 
not fiilfillcd, should not be held as a valid reason for marriage. 
At the same tine*, marriage where there is no love should equally 
be 1 tiled out ev('n though all the other conditions are fully 
complied with. I should score out the condition of eugenic 
lilness. because the liegetting of olfspiing being the central purpose 
of marriage, (ugenic fitness cannot be trc'ated as a ‘condition’; 
it is the sine qua non of marriage. -//, 5-0-37, 131. 

The Married Estate 

804. A sistt'T, who is a good worker, and was anxious to 
remain celibate in order to serve better the country’s cause, 
has recently married having met the mate of her dreams. But 
she imagiiu's that in doing so she has d<uie wrong and fallen from 
the high ideal which she had set bell>re herself. I have tried to 
rid her mind of this delusion. It is no doubt an excellent 
thing for girls to n^'main unmarried lor the sake of scivice, but 
th<' lUct is that only one in a million is able to do so. Marriage 
is a natural thing in life, and to consider it derogatory in any sense 
is wholly wrong. When one imagines anv act a fall it is difficult, 
however hard one tries, to raise oneself. 'The uh'al is to look upon 
marriage as a sacrament and therefore to lead a life of self-restraint 
in the married estat(‘. Marriage in Hinduism is one of the four 
ashramas. In feet the other three are ba'cd on it. 

The dutv of the above-mentioned and other sisters who 
think like her is, therefore, not to look down upon marriage but 
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to give it its due place and make of it the sacrament it is. If they 
exercise the necessary self-restraint, they will find growing within 
themselves a greater strength for service. She who wishes to serve 
will naturally choose a partner in life who is of the same mind, 
and their joint service will be the country’s gain.— //, 22-3-42, 
88 . 

Divorce 

805. Marriage confirms the right of union between two 
partners to the exclusion of all the othcTS when in their joint 
opinion they consider such union to be d(‘,sirable, but it confers 
no right upon one partner to demand obedience of the other 
to one’s wish for union. What should be done when one partner 
on moral or other grounds cannot conlorm to the wishes of the 
other is a separate question. Personally, if divoice was the only 
alternative, I should not hesitate to accej^t it, rather than interrupt 
my moral progn'ss, - assuming that I want to restrain myself 
on purely moral giounds. -- 37 , 8-10-25, 346. 

Widow Remarriage 

806. The total of 1921 is a trifle higher than for the two 
(previous) decades. They only demonstrate still further th<' enor¬ 
mity of the wrong done to the Hindu girl widows. We ciy out 
for cow-protection in the name ol’ religion, but we refuse protection 
to the girl widow. In the name of religitm wc force widowhood 
upon our three lakhs of girl widows who could not understand 
the import of the marriage* l eremony. To force widowhood upon 
little girls is a brutal crim<‘ for which we Hindus are daily paying 
dearly. If our conscience was truly^ awakened there would be no 
marriage before 15, let alone w'^idowhood, and we would declare 
that these three lakhs of girls w^ere never married. Voluntary 
widowhood consciously adopted by a woman who has felt the 
aflection of a partner adds grace and dignity to life, sanctifies 
the home and uplifts religion itself. Widowhood imposed by 
religion or custom is an unbearable yoke and deliles the home 
by secret vice and degrades religion. 

If we would be pure, if we would save Hinduism, we must 
rid ourselves of this poison of enforced widowhood. The reform 
must begin by those who ha\T girl widows taking courage in both 
their hands and seeing that the child widows in their charge are 
duly and well married - - not remarried. They were never really 
married. — 37 , 5-8-26, 276, 
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807. Widow-remarriage is no sin—if it be, it is as much 
a sin as the marriage of a widower is. All widowhood is not holy. 
It is an adornment to her who can observe it. If this sister has 
the courage, then let her speak out her mind to her uncle and 
brothers and seek their help. If they cannot assist in the marriage, 
then the sister will have to quit their house and take refuge in 
some widow-remarriage institution. — (Translated from the Hindi 
Navajtvan of 9-5-29.) 

808. Some Bralim.in students told me that they cannot follow 
this principle, that they cannot get Brahman girls sixteen years 
old, very few Brahmans keep their daughters unmarried till that 
age, the Brahman girls are married mostly before 10, 12 and 
13 years. Then I say to the Brahman youth, ‘Cease to be Brahman 
if you cannot possibly control youiself. Choose a grown up girl 
of 16 who became a widow when she was a child. If you cannot 
get a Brahman widow who has reached that age, then go and 
take any girl you like. And I tell you that the God of the Hindus 
will pardon that boy who has preferred to marry out of hi.s 
caste rather than ravish a girl of twelve.’-- 17 , 15-9-27, 314. 

The Purdah 

809. Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be 
protected by the surrounding wall of the fnirdah. It must grow 
from within, and to be worth anything it must be capable of with¬ 
standing every unsought temptation. — 17 , 3-2-27, 37. 

810. And why is there all this morbid anxiety about female 
purity? Have w'omcn any say in the matter of male purity? We 
hear nothing of w'omen’s anxiety about men’s chastity. Why should 
men arrogate to themselves the right to regulate female purity? 
It cannot be superimposed from without. It is a matter of evolution 
from within and therefore of individual self-effort. — 17 , 25-11-26, 

415* 

811. Qj Do you not think that a strict enforcement of the 
purdah system would improve the moral condition of w^omen? 

A. Gandhiji was warned by some Muslim critics against 
speaking on the purdah. He had therefore some hesitation in 
speaking about it. But he took heart when he turned round 
and saw that many Hindu women observed it and that numerous 
Malaya Muslim women of whom he had many friends did not 
observe the purdah. He also knew many distinguished Muslim 
women of India who did not observe it. Lastly the real purdah 
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was of the heart. A woman who peeped through the purdah and 
contemplated a male on whom her gaze lell violated the spirit 
behind it. If a woman observed it in spirit, she was truly carrying 
out what the great Prophet had said. — //, 23-3-47, 7 ^* 

Co-education 

812. I cannot definitely state as yet wliether it will be 
successful or not. It does not seem to have succeeded in the West. 

I tried it myself years ago when I even made boys and girls sleep 
in the same verandah with no partition between them, Mr«:. 
Gandhi and myself sharing the verandah with them. I must say 
it brought undesirable results. 

Qj. But do not worse things happen in purdah-ndidiitn 
communities ? 

A. Yes, of course, but co-education is still in an experimtntal 
stage and we cannot definitely say one way or the other as to 
its results. I think we should begin with the family first. There 
boys and girls sliould grow together freely and naturally. l’h(*n 
co-education will come of itself.--12-1-35. 

Contraception 

813. If it is contended that birth control is necessary^ lor 
the nation because of over-population, I dispute the proposition. 
It has never been proved. In my opinion, by a proper land-system, 
better agriculture and a supplementary industry, this country 
is capable of supporting twice as many jK'opIe as there are today. 
But I have joined hands with the advocates of birth control in 
India from the standpoint of the present political condition of 
the country. — 17 , 2-4-25, 118. 

814. (). For the sake of the mother whose hcaltli is drained 
away by too many children and for the sake ol’ children them¬ 
selves, may not birth control through contraceptives be resorted 
to as the next best thing to self-control? 

A. Women should have to resist their husbands. If con¬ 
traceptives are resorted to, frightful results will follow. Men and 
women will be living for sex alone. 'I’hey will become soft-brained, 
unhinged, in fact mental and moral wrecks. 

0 ^. Even in exceptional cases where women are too w'Cak 
for childbearing or where either of the parents is diseased can’t 
this method be resorted to? 

A> No. In cases stated above it is better that husband and 
wife should live apart. 
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I consider it inhuman to impose sierilizalion law on the 
people. But in cases of individuals with chronic diseases, it is 
desirable to have them slerilizt*d if the)' are agreeable to it. 
Sterilization is a soit of contraceptive and though I am against 
the use of contraceptives in case of women, I do not mind voluntary 
sterilization in ease of man since he is the aggressor. 

(Mrs. Nair asked if contraceptives weie not permitted, how 
the |)opulation problem could be solved; to which Gandhiji 
replied that nature would solve the problem. If people multiplied 
like rabbits, they will die like rabbits.) AB 1 \ 12-1-35. 

815. (^. Is the reason you object to artificial means of birth 
control because of the moans or the act ? 

A. Yes. T object for the latter reason. I have felt that during 
tlu' years still left to me if I can drive home to women’s minds the 
truth that they are free, we shall have no birth control problem 
in India. If they will onl) learn to say ‘no’ to their husbands 
when they approach them carnally. . . . I’he real jiroblem is 
that they do not want to resist them. 

Q^. You are giving them advice which they cannot accept. 
Would it not make their (ondition woise.'* 

A. Not if they learn the art of resistance. It boils down to 
education. I want woman to learn the primar^^ right of resistance. 
She thinks nf>w that she has not got it. Among the women of 
India it is most difiicult to driv’^e home this truth. If I were to 
devote myself to birth control I would miss this primary education. 

The ca.se for birth control is not hopelessly weak, otherwise 
these brilliant men would not be aligiK'd wdtli it. If you eliminate 
birth control there would be oth(‘r methods. As soon as you agree 
to eliminate certain methods as harmful, you arc bound to find 
others. In the cases you tell of, as soon as I made the discovery 
I would have seen to it that the men and w'omen were separated. 

0 . But w'hat about the woman’s economic condition? She 
has had no preparation to support herself, t specially in India. She 
has depended upon marriage and her husband for maintenance 
and her bread and butter. Who is to tak(‘ care of the children? 
You must think of these things w'hen you suggest .separation. 

A. You must devise means. I might suggest that the State 
take care of them. Or the law might be called in to give a divorce. 
At present, divorce is granted on grounds of infidelity. In the 
future it may be granted on giounds of health. Even then some 
hard cases will, occur. 
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0 ^. Mr. Gandhi, there are thousands, millions, who regard 
your word as that of a saint. How can you ask them who are so 
humble, so weak, to follow, w'hcn you who are so much stronger 
and wiser, have taken y(‘ars to bring about that self-control in 
your life? 

Mr. Gandhi just smiled. 

- Mrs. Margaret Sangei in Asia. November, 1936, pp, 
698-702. 


XIX 

ON EDrCIATION 

816. Real education consists in drawing the best out of 
yourself. What better book can there be than the book of humanity? 

-//, 3 - 0 - 3 - 34 . Sf)- 

National Education 

817. So many strange things hate been said about my views 
on national education, that it would perhaps not be out of place 
to formulate them before the public. 

•^In my opinion the existing system ot education is defective, 
apart from its association with an utterly unjust Government, 
in three most important matters; 

(1) It is based upon foreign culture to the almost entire 
ex( lu.sion of indigenous culture. 

(2) It ignores the culture of the heart and the hand, and 
confines itself simply to the head. 

(3) Real education is impossible through a for('ign medium. 

Ix't us examine the three defects. Almost from the com men- 

cunent, the text-books deal, not with things the boys and the 
girls ha\'c always to deal with in their homes, but things to whic'h 
they are perfect strangers. It is not through the text-books, that 
a lad learn.s what is right and what is wTong in the home life. 
He is never taught to have any pride in his surroundings. 7 'he 
higher he goes, the farther he is removed fiom his home, so that 
at the end of his education he becomes estranged from his surround¬ 
ings. He feels no poetry^ about the home life. The village scenes 
arc all a scaled book to him. His own civilization is presented 
to him as imbecile, barbarous, superstitious and useless for all 
practical purposes. His education is calculated to wean him fuan 
his traditional culture. And if' the mass of educated youths arc 
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not entirely denationalized, it is because the ancient culture 
is too deeply embedded in them to be altogether uprooted even 
by an education adverse to its growth. If I had my way, I would 
certainly destroy the majority of the present text-books and cause 
to be written text-books which have a bearing on and correspon¬ 
dence with the home life, so that a boy as he learns may react 
upon his immediate surroundings. 

Secondly,‘Whatever may be true of other countries, in India 
at any rate where more than eighty per cent of the population 
is agricultural and another ten per cent industrial, it is a crime 
to make education merely literary and to unfit boys and girls for 
mtinual work in after-life.*^ Indeed I hold that as the larger part 
of our time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, our 
children must from their infancy be taught the dignity of such 
labour. Our children should not be so taught as to despise labour. 
There is no reason, why a peasant’s son after having gone to a 
school should become useless as he does become as agricultural 
labourer.Tt is a sad thing that our schoolboys look upon manual 
labour with disfavour, if not contempt. Moreover, in India, if we 
expect, as we must, every boy and girl of school-going ag< to 
attend public schools, wc have not the means to finance educ ation 
in accordance with the existing style, nor aie millions of parents 
able to pay the fees that are at present imposed. Education to be 
universal must therefore be free. 1 fancy that even under an idf‘al 
system of government, wc shall not be able to devote two thou¬ 
sand million rupees which we should require for finding educa¬ 
tion for all the children of school-going age. It follows, therefore, 
that our children must be made to pay in labour partly or whol¬ 
ly for all the education they receive. Such universal labour to be 
profitable can only be (to my thinking) hand-spinning and hand¬ 
weaving. But for the purposes of my proposition, it is immat^^rial 
whether we have spinning or any other form of labour, so long 
as it can be turned to account. Only, it will be found upon 
examination, that on a practical, profitable and extensive scale, 
there is no occupation other tlian the processes connected with 
cloth-production which can be introduced in our schools through¬ 
out India. 

The introduction of manual training will serv'^c a double pur¬ 
pose in a poor country like ours. It will pay for the education of 
our children and teach them an occupation on which they can 
fall back in, after-life, if they choose, for earning a living. Such a 
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system must make our children self-reliant. Nothing will demo¬ 
ralize the nation so much as that we should learn to despise 
labour. 

One word only as to the education of the heart. I do not 
bcheve, that this can be imparted through books. It ran only be 
done through the living touch of the teacher. And, who are the 
teachers in the primary and even secondary schools? Are they 
men and women of faith and character? Have they themselves 
received the training of the heart? Are the) ever expected to take 
care of the permanent element in the boys and girls placed under 
their charge ? Is not the method of engaging teachers for lower 
schools an effective bar against character? Do the teachers get 
even a living wage? And we know, that the teachers of primary 
schools aie not selected for their patriotism. U'hey only come who 
cannot find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. Mv views on this point 
are too well known to need re.stating. The foreign medium has 
caused brain-fag, put an undue strain upon the nei'ves of our 
children, made them (rammers and imitators, unfitted them for 
original w'ork and thought, and disabled them for filtiating their 
learning to the family or the masses. fThe foieign medium has 
made our children practically foreigners in their owm land. It 
is the greatest tragedy of the existing system, ^he foreign medium 
has prevented the growth of our vernaculars. 11 I had the powers 
of a despot, I would today stop the tuition of our boys and girls 
through a foreign medium,^and require all the teachers and pro¬ 
fessors on pain of dismissal to introduce the change forthwith. I 
would not wait for the preparation of text-books. They will follow 
the change. It is an evil that needs a summary remedy. 

My uncompromising opposition to the foreign medium has 
resulted in an unwarranted charge being levelled against me of 
being hostile to foreign culture or the learning of the English lan¬ 
guage. No reader of Toung India could have missed the statement 
often made by me in these pages, that I regard English as the 
language of international commerce and diplomacy, and there¬ 
fore consider its knowledge on the part of some of us as essential. 
As it contains some of the richest treasures of thought and litera¬ 
ture, I would certainly encourage its careful study among those 
who have linguistic talents and expect them to translate those 
treasures for the nation in its vernaculars. 
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Nothing can be farther from my ihought than that we should 
become exclusive or erect barriers. But 1 do respe( tfully contend 
that an appreciation of other cultures can fitly follow, never pre¬ 
cede, an appreciation and assimilation of our own. It is my firm 
opinion that no culture has treasures so rich as ours has. We have 
not known it, we have been made even to deprecate its study and 
depreciate its value. We have almost ceased to live it. An aca¬ 
demic grasp without pitictice bf'hind it is like an embalmed ccu'pse, 
perhaps lovely to lof)k at but nothing to inspire or ennoble. My 
religion forbids me to belittle or disregard other culture^;, it 
insists under pain of ( ivil suicide upon imbibing and living my 
own. - - 27 , 1-9-21, 276. 

The Cause of the Vernacnilars 

818. It is evident that unless wc advance this cause, we 
shall not be able to remove the growing intellectual and cultural 
gulf between our men and women and b(‘twecn the classes and 
the mass('s. It is also equally fcrtaln that the vernacular medium 
alone can stimulate originality in thought in the largest number 
of persons.— 17 , 21-4-20, Tagore^ 465. 

Religious Instruction and the State 

819. (h Should religious instruction form part of the school 
curriculum as approved by the State? Do you favour separate 
schools for children belonging to different denominations for faci¬ 
lity of religious instruction? Or, should religious instruction be 
left in the hands of private bodies? If so, do you think it is right 
for the State to subsidize such bodies? 

A. As to this question Gandhiji said that he did not believe 
ill State religion even though the whole community had one re¬ 
ligion. The State interference would probably always be unwel¬ 
come. Religion was purely a personal matter. There were in rea¬ 
lity as many religions as minds. Each mind had a different con- 
c(‘ption of God from that of the other. 

He was also opposed to State aid, partly or wholl)% to re¬ 
ligious bodies. For he knew that an institution or group, which 
did not manage to finance its own religious leaching, was a stran¬ 
ger to true religion. This did not mean that the State schools would 
not give ethical teaching. I’he fundamental ethics were common 
to all religions. —7/, 16-3-47, 63. 

820. I do not believe that the State can concern itself or 
cope with religious instruction. I believe that religious education 
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must be the sole concern of religious associations. Do not mix up 
religion and ethics. I belicN C that fuudamenlal ethics is common 
to all religions. Teaching of fundamental ethics is undoubtedly 
a function of the State. By religion I have not in mind fundamen¬ 
tal ethics but what goes by the name of denominationalism We 
have suffered enough from State-aided religion and a Slate (Hun¬ 
ch. A society or a group, which depends partly or wholly on St.^te 
aid for the existence* of its religion, does not deserve or. b< tter 
still, does not have any religion worth the name. 1 do not nt ed 
to give any illustrations in support ol'tliis obvious truth as it is to 
mc.—H, 23-3-47, 76. 

821. Religion was a p<'rsonal matter and if \\c succeedc'd 
in confining it to the personal plane, all would bt' well in our 
political life. — H, 31-8-47, 303. 

Character-building, First 

822. (K What is your goal in education when India obtains 
self-rule ? 

A. Cilharactcr-building. i would try to develop courage, 
strength, virtue, the abilit\ to lorget oncsell in working to'A^irds 
great aims. This is more important than literacy, academic l«airi- 
ing is only a means to this giealej end. That is wh> India's gvtat 
lack of literacy, deplorable as it is, docs not appeal to me rot ni.tke 
me feel that India is unfit ff)r self-iule. 

0 ^. Would you try to bring about an\ spccilic kind ol sc-tial 
organization through education ? 

A. I would feel that if we suec(*ed in building the character 
of the individual, society an ill take c are of itself. I vnouIcI be c^uitc 
willing to trust the organization of society to individuals so de¬ 
veloped. 

Q^. In developing the new national spirit in India would \ c»u 
like to make patriotic feelings so strong that duty to one’s coimti*y 
would be a higher good than obeying one’s personal consci<'nce? 

A. I hope that will never be. One’s own inner convictions 
come first always. But in a nation where character is develciped 
in all individuals, there ran be no conflict between the dictates 
of one’s own conscience and those of the Slate, — C’arllon AVash- 
bume: Remakers of Mankind. (1932), pp. 104-05. 

The Place of Literacy 

823. Literary training by itself adds not an inch to one’s 
moral height and character-building is independent of literary 
training .—Tf 1-6-21, 172. 
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824. What is literary training worth if it cramp and confine 
us at a critical moment in national life? Knowledge and literary 
training are no recompense for emasculation.—JT/, 21-6-28, 205. 

825. Let them (students) realize that learning without cou¬ 
rage is like a waxen statue beautiful to look at but bound to 
melt at the least touch of a hot substance. —TJ, 12-7-28, 236. 

826. But although much good and useful work can be done 
without a knowledge of tlie three R’s, it is my firm belief that we 
cannot alw^ays do witliout such knowledge. It develops and sharp¬ 
ens one’s intellect, and it increases our capacity of doing good. 
1 have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the know¬ 
ledge of the three R’s. I am only attempting to assign its proper 
place to it. I have pointed out from time to time that there is 
no justification for men to deprive women of, or to deny to them, 
equal rights on tlie ground of their illiteracy. But education is 
essential for enabling women to assert these natuial rights, to ex¬ 
ercise them wisely, and to work for their expansion; again, the 
true knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who lack 
such education. Many a book is full of innocent pleasure, and this 
will be denied to us without ('ducalion. It is no exaggeration to 
s.iy that a human being without education is not far removed 
from an animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for women 
as it is for men. —(Speech delivered on 20-2-18) IVSIj 3. 

827. I am not sure that it is not better for the children to 
have much of the preliminary instruction imparted to them vo¬ 
cally. To impose on children of tender age a knowledge of the 
alphabet and the ability to read before they can gain general know¬ 
ledge is to deprive them, whilst they are fresh, of the power of 
assimilating instruction by word of mouth. — 27 , 16-9-26, 323. 

828. The utterly false idea that intelligence can be develop¬ 
ed only through book-reading should give place to the truth that 
the quickest development of the mind can be achit'ved by arti¬ 
san’s work being learnt in a scientific manner. True development 
of the mind commences immediately the apprentice is taught at 
every step why a particular manipulation of the hand or a tool 
is required. The problem of the unemployment of students can be 
solved without difficulty, if they will rank themselves among the 
common labourers. —//, 9-1-37, 386. 

Basic Education 

829. I hold that true education of the intellect can only 
come through a proper exercise and training of the bodily organs. 
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c.g. hands, fccL, eyes, cars, nose, etc. tii other words an int(‘lligcnt 
use of the bodily organs in a child provides the best and quickest 
way of developing his intellect. But unless the development of the 
mind and body goes hand in hand with a corresponding awakening 
of the soul, the former alone would prove to be a poor lop-sided 
affair. By spiritual training I mean education of the heart. A proper 
and all-round development of' the mind, therefore, can take place 
only when it ])rocceds pari passu with the education of the ])hysi- 
cal and spiritual faculties of the child. They constitute an indivi¬ 
sible whole. According to this theory, thenTore, it would be a gross 
fallacy to suppose that they can be developed piecemeal or inde¬ 
pendently of one another. —//, 8-5-37, 104. 

830. By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man -body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not 
the end of education nor f'V(‘n the beginning. It is only one of the 
means whereby man and woman can hv educated. Literacy in 
itself is no education. I woulrl therefore begin the child’s educa¬ 
tion by teaching it a u.seful handicraft and enabling it to pioducc 
from the moment it begins its training, d’hus every school can be 
made sclf-snpporting, the <ondilion hdng that the State takes 
over the manufactures of these scliooh. 

I hold that the highest drcelopmcnl of ihe mind and the soul 
is po.ssible under such a s\stem o? education. Only every handi¬ 
craft has to be taught not menly mechanicMlly as is done today 
but scientificallv, i.e. tht‘<hild should know the why and the 
wherefore of every jiroeess. 1 am ni>l wiiting this without some 
confidence, because it has the backing of experience. 'J'liis method 
is being adopted more or less tompletclv wherever spinning is 
being taught to ^vorkcrs. I have myself taught sandal-making and 
even spinning on these lines with good lesults. This method does 
not exclude a knowledge of historv and geography. But I find 
that this is best taught by transmitting sueh general information 
by word of mouth. One imparts ten times as much in this m.'inncr 
as by reading and writing. The signs of the alphabet may be taught 
later when the pupil has learnt to distinguish wlu‘at from chaff 
and when he has somewhat developed liis or her tastes. 'Lhis is a 
revolutionary proposal but it saves immense labour and enables a 
student to acquire in one >e;tr what he may t ike much longer to 
learn. This mi'ans all-rouud economy. Of course the pupil leains 
mathematics whilst he is learning his h.'indicraft. 
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1 attach the greatest importance to primary education which 
according to my conception should be equal to the present matri« 
culation less English.—/f, 31-7-37, 197. 

831. We have up to now concentrated on stuffing children’s 
minds with all kinch of information, without ever thinking of sti¬ 
mulating and developing them. Let us now cry a halt and con¬ 
centrate on educating the cliild pro]:)ci4 through manual work, 
not as a side activity, but as the prime means ofintelJeetual train¬ 
ing. You have' 10 train the boys in one occupation or another. 
Round this special occupation you will train up his mind, his 
body, his handwriting, his artistic sense, and so on. He will be 
master of the ciafl he learns.—//, 18-9-37, 261. 

832. The scheme that I wish to place before you today is 
not the teaching of some handicrafts side by side with so-callcd 
liberal education. I want that the whole education should be im¬ 
parted through some handicraft or industry. It might be objected 
that in the middle ages only handieriifts were taught to the stu¬ 
dents; but the occupational training, then, was far from serving 
an educational purpose. The crafts w'ere taught only for the sake 
of the crafts, without any attempt to develop the intellect as well. 
In this age those bom to certain professions had forgotten them, 
had taken to clerical care<Ts and w ere lost to countryside. The 
remedy lies in imparling the whole an and science of a craft thro¬ 
ugh practical training and tlierotlirough imparting the whole 
education. 

1 am very keen on finding th<‘ ('xpenscs of a teacher through 
the product of the manual work of his pupils, because I am con¬ 
vinced that there is no other way to carry education to crores of 
our children. We cannot wait until wv lia\e the necessary revenue 
and until the Viceroy reduces the military expenditure. You should 
bear in mind that this primary education would include the ele- 
mentjpey principles of sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, of doing their 
own work, htlping parents at home etc. The present generation 
of boys know no cleanliness, no self-help, and are physically weak. 
I would therefore, give compulsory physical training through 
musical drill. — Ed. Rei., 6i, 63 or //, 30-10-37, 323. 

833. ^ am a firm believer in the principle of free and com¬ 
pulsory primary' education for India.'^ also hold that we shall 
realize this only b>’ teaching the children a useful vocation and 
utilizing it as a means for cultivating their mental, physical and 
spiritual faculties. Let no one consider these economic calculations 
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in connection with education as sordid or out of plaer. There is 
nothing essentially sordid about economic cjilrulations. True 
economics never militates against the highest ethical standard, 
just as true ethics to be worth its name must, at the same time, 
be also good (Tonomics. - H, 9-10-37, 292. 

834. What lands of vocations arc the til test for being taught 
to children in urban schools? There is no hard and fast rule about 
it. But my reply is clear. I want to resuscitate the villages of India. 
Today our villages have become a inert ap{Hndng<‘ to the cities. 
They exist, as it were, to be exploited by the lattei .ind depend 
on the latter’s suffcrtincc. 'Ihi• is unnatural. It isorlvvthtn the 
cities realixt the dutv d^f making an adequat(' return to the villages 
for the strength and sustenance wliich they derive from them, in¬ 
stead of selfishly exploiting them, that a healthv and moral re¬ 
lationship between the two will spring up. Aiul if the city children 
arc to play their part in this great and noble woik of social le- 
construction, the vecaticnis through which ihe\ arc to achieve 
their education ought to be directly related to the icquircinents 
of the villages. So far as I can set*, the various proces'^cs of cotton 
manufacture from ginning and cleaning of < otlon to the spinning 
of yarn, answer this lest as nothing else does. Even today the cotton 
is grown in the villages and is gimud and spun and converted into 
cloth in the cities. But the c'hain of processes which cottcni under¬ 
goes in the mills from the beginning to tlu cud constitutes a huge 
tragedy of waste in men, materials and mechanical ])ower. 

My plan to impart piimai) education through the nic'dium 
of village handicrafts like spinning and carding, etc. is thus con¬ 
ceived as the spearhead of a s’I cut scaial icvolulion fraught with 
the most far-reaching consequences. It will j)rnvitk a healthy and 
moral basis of relationship between the city and the village and 
thus go a long way towards eradicating some c 4 the woi st c\ ils 
ol the present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between 
the classes. It will check the progressive decay of our villages and 
lay the foundation of a juster social order in which there is no 
unnatural division between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ and 
everybody is assured of a living W'agc and the right to freedom. 
And all this would be accomplished without the horror of a bloody 
class war or a colossal capital expenditure such ^is would be in¬ 
volved in tlie mechanization of a vast continent like India. Nor 
would it entail a helpless dependence on foreign imported machi¬ 
nery or technical skill. Lastly, by obviating the necessity for highly 
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Specialized talcn», it would place the destiny of the masses, as it 
were, in their own hands. But who will bell the cat? Will the 
city-folk listen to me at all? Or, will mine remain a mere cry in 
the wilderruss? Replies to these and similar questions will depend 
more on lovei s of education like my correspondent living in cities 
than on nn .9-10-37, 293. 

Higher Education 

835. I would revolutionize college education and relate it 
to national necessities. 'ITierc' v'ould be degrees for mechanical 
and othei engineers. I’hey would b(' attached to the different 
industries which would pay "lor the training of the giaduates they 
need. Thus the 'fatas would be expected to run a college for train¬ 
ing engincets under the supcrvisit)n ol the State, the mill associ¬ 
ations would run among them a college for training graduates 
whom they need. Similarly for other industries that may be named. 
Clonunercc will hav(‘ its colU'gu Inhere lemain arts, medicine and 
agriculture. Siweral piivate aits c( 41 cgcs arc today seli-supporting. 
Th(‘ State would, therefore, eeasc to run its own. Medical colltgcs 
would be attached to ceitihed hospitals. As tlicy are popular 
among moneyed men they ma) be expected bv voluntaiy contri¬ 
butions to support niediral colleges. And agricultural colleges to 
be worthy ol the name must be self-supporting. T have a painfid 
experience of some agricultuial giaduates. Iheir know'Jcdge is 
superficial. They lack pi act leal experieiiee'. But it they had their 
apprent’cesliip o’^ farms which aie scllksustaincd and ansvv'cr the 
requircmciils <^1 tlie rouutry, the) would not have to gain ex¬ 
perience after getting llu i degrees and at the (‘xpense of their 
emjiloyers. -//, 31-7-37, 197. 

836. The Rt. Hon. Shri Srinivasa Shastri has eriticiztd, 
as he had a perfect right to do, the views 1 timidly and very brief¬ 
ly expressed some time ago on highei education. I entertain a 
very high rc'gard for him as man, patriot and scholar. It is there¬ 
fore always painful to me when I find myself disagreeing with him. 
And yet duly compels me to re-express my views on higher edu¬ 
cation mor(‘ fully than before, so that the reader may make out 
for himself the difference bctw'ccn his views and mine. 

I admit my limitations. I have no university education worth 
the name. My high school career was never above the average, I 
was thankful if I could pass my examinations. Distinction in the 
school was beyond my aspiration. Nevertheless I do hold very 
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Strong views on education in general, including what is called 
higher education. And I owe it to the country that my views 
should be clearly known and taken for what they may be worth. I 
must shed the timidity that has led almost to seif-suppression. 1 must 
not fear ridicule, and even loss of popularity or prestige. If I hide 
my belief!, I shall never c^jrrect errors of judgment. J am always 
eager to discover them and more than eager to cornel them. 

Let me now slate my conclusions held for a number of yeai s 
and enforced wherever I had opportunity of enforcing them : 

(1) I am not opposed to education even of the highest t\pe 
attainable in th<‘ world. 

(2) I’he State must pa) for it wherever it has definite use 
for it. 

(3) I arn opposed to all higher education b<‘iiig paid lor 
frcMu the c^encral revenue. 

(4) Tl is mv firm conviction that the vast amount of the 
so-called education in ails, given in our colleges, is sh(‘cr wast<‘ 
and has resulted in uncmplovmenl among tli«' educated classes. 
What is more, it has dcstio)(d the health, both mental and ph^- 
sical, of the boys and girls who ha\c llu* misibilunc to go throe.gh 
the grind in our colleges. 

(5) I'hr medium ol a fouMgn language thiougl’ \ hich high¬ 
er education has Ixen impaitr'd in India has caused incalculable 
intellectual and moral injury to the nation. We an' too near our 
own times to judge the enormit\ of the damag(‘ done. And we 
who have received such education have both to be victims and 
judges an almost impossible feat. 

I must giv<' my reasons for the tonclusions set forth above. 
This I can best do, peihaps, by giving a chapter {torn my own 
experience. 

Up to the age of 12 all the knowledge I gained was through 
Gujarati, my mother tongue. I knew then something of Ariih- 
metie, Historv and Geography. IJben 1 entered a High School. 
For the first three ycais the mother longue was still the medium. 
Bui the school-mastei’s business was to drive English into the 
pupil’s head. Therefore mon* than half of our time ^vas given to 
learning English and mastering its arbitrary spelling and pronun¬ 
ciation. It was a painful discovery to have to leain a language 
that wag not pronounced as it was written. It w'as a strange (ex¬ 
perience to have to learn the spelling by heart. But that is b) the 
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way, and irrelevant to my argument. However, for the first three 
years, it was comparatively plain sailing. 

The pillory began with the fourth year. Everything had to 
be learnt through English—Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Histoiy, Geography. The tyranny of English was so 
great that even Sanskrit or Persian had to be learnt through 
English, not through the mother tongue. If any boy spoke in 
the class in Gujarati which he understood, he was punished. It 
did not matter to the teacher if a hoy spoke bad English which he 
could neither pronounce correctly nor understand fully. Why 
should the teacher woriy? His own English was by no means 
without blemish. It could not be othciwisc. English was as much 
a foreign language to him as to his pupils. I'hc result was chaos. 
We the boys had to Icani many things by heart, though wc could 
not understand them fully and often not at all. My head used to 
reel as the teacher was struggling to make his exposition on Geo¬ 
metry understood by us. I could make neither head nor tail of 
Geometry till we reached the 13th theorem of the first book of 
Euclid. And let me confess to the reader that in spite of all my 
love for the mother tongue, I do not to tliis day’ know the Guja¬ 
rati equivalents of the technical terms of Geometry, Algebra 
and the like. I know now that what I took four years to learn of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry and Astron(»my, I 
should have learnt easily in one year, if 1 had nottoleain them 
through English but Gujarati. My grasp of the subjects would 
have been easier and clearer. My Gujarati vocabulary wouhl have 
been richer. I would have made use of such knowledge in my 
own home. This English medium created an impassable hairier 
between me and the mcmbeis of my family, who had not gone 
through English schools. My father knew nothing of what 1 was 
doing. I could not, even if I had wi'hcd it, interest my father in 
what I was learning. For though he had ample intelligence, he 
knew not a word of English. I was fast becoming a stranger in 
my own home. I c(‘rtainly bbeame a superior person. Even my 
dress began to undergo imp( rccptiblc changes. What happened 
to me was not an uncommon experience*. It was common to the 
majority. 

The first three years in the High School made little addition 
to my stock of general knowledge. I'hey were a preparation for 
fitting the boys for teaching them evciything through* English. 
High Schools were schools for cultural conquest by the English. 
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The knowledge gained by the three hundred boys of High 
School became a circumscribed possession. It was not for trans¬ 
mission to the masses. 

* A word about literature. We had to learn several books of 
English prose and English poetry. No doubt all this was nice. But 
that knowledge lias been of no use to me in serving or bringing 
me in touch with the masses. I am unable* to sa^ that if I had not 
learnt what I did of English prose aud poetry, I should ha\e 
missed a rare treasure. If I had, instead, passed those ]>reeious 
seven years in mastering Gujarati and had learnt Matlicmatics, 
Sciences, and Sanskrit and othei subj('cts through Gujarati, I 
could easily have shared the knowledge so gained with my neigh¬ 
bours. I would have enriched CJujarati, and who can say that 1 
would not have, with my habit of application and my inoidi- 
nate love for the country and mother tongue, made a richer and 
greater contribution to the service of the masses? 

I must not be understood to decry English ot its noble litera¬ 
ture. The columns of the Harijan aie .sufficient cvichncc ot my 
love ol’ English. But the nobility of its literature cannot avail the 
Indian nation any more than the temperate climate or the 
scenery of England can avail hei. India has to flourish in her own 
climate and scenery and hei own lileialure, even thoughv, all the 
three may lx* inferior to the English climate, scenery and litera¬ 
ture, We and our children must build on our osvn heritage. If we 
borrow^ another, we impoverish our own. Wc can never grow on 
foreign victuals. I want the nation to have the treasures contained 
in that language, and for that matter in the other languages of 
the world, through its owm vernaculars. I do not need to learn 
Bengali in order to know the beauties of Rabinclraualli’s match¬ 
less productions. 1 get them through good translations. Gujarati 
boys and girls do not need to Icam Russian to appreciate Tolstoy’s 
short stories. They learn them through good translations. It is the 
boast of Englishmen that the best of the world’s literary output 
is in the hands of that nation in simple English inside of a week 
of its publication. Why need I learn English to get at ihc best of 
what Shakespeare and Milton thought and wrote? 

It would be good economy to set apart a class of students 
whose business would be to learn the best of what is to be learnt 
in the different languages of the world and give the translation 
in the ijfcrnaculars. Our masters chose the wrong way for us, and 
habit has made the wrong appear as right. 
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I find daily proof of the increasang and continuing wrong 
being done to the millions by our false de-Indianizing education. 
Those graduates who arc my valued associates themselves flounder 
when they have to give expression to their innermost thoughtsT 
They are slrangets in their own homes. I’heii vocabulary in the 
mother tongue is so limited that they cannot always finish their 
.speech without having recourse to English words and even sen¬ 
tences. Nor can they exist without English books. I erte the case 
of my companions to show how deep the evil has gone. For we 
have made a conscious effort to mend ourselves. 

It has 1)0011 aiguod that the wastage that occurs in our colleges^ 
need not worry us if, out ol the collegians, one Jagadish Bosc 
can be,produced by them. I should freely subscribe to the argument, 
if the wastage was unavoidable. 1 hope 1 have show'n that it was 
arjl is even now avoidable. Morcov«T the creation ol a Bose floes 
not help the argument. For Bosc was not a product of the present 
education. He rose in s}>it(' of the terrible handicaps under which 
he had to labour. And his knowledge became almost intrans¬ 
missible to the masses. We so( m to have come to think that no 
one can hope to be like a Bose unless he knows Fnslish. I cannot 
conc('iv<‘ a grosser superstition than this. No Japanese' feels so 
helpless as wc seem to do. 

Nothing but a heroic remedy can dc<il with the deep-seated 
evil w'liich I have endeavoured to describe. 'I he Congress Ministers 
can, if they will, mitigate it, if tliey cannot remose it. 

Cnivcrsrtics must be made sclf-su})porting. I'he State 
should simply educate tliose w'hose seiviecs it would need. For 
all other branches of learning it should encourage private effirrt. 
The medium of instruction should be altCTcd at once and at any 
cost, the provincial languages being given their rightlul jilace. 
I would prefer temporary chaos in higher (‘duration to the criminal 
waste that is daily ciccumulating. 

In order to enhance the status and the market-value of 
the provincial language's, I would have the language of the law 
courts to be the language of the province where the court is situated. 
The proceedings of the provincial legislatures must be in the 
language, or even in the* languages, of the province where a 
province has more than one language within its borders. 1 suggest 
to the legislators that they could, by enough application, inside 
of a month, understand the languages of their province. There 
is nothing to prevent a Tamilian from easily learning the simple 
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graiximar and a few hundred words of Tclugu, Malaya lam and 
Kanaresc, all allied lo Tamil. At the centre Hindustani trust 
reign supreme. # 

In my opinion this is not a question to be decided by acadt mi- 
cians. They cannot decide through what language the boys and 
girls of a place are to be educated. Tliat cjuestion is already decided 
for them in every free country. Nor can they decide the subjects 
to be taught. That depends upon the wants of the country to 
which they belong. Theirs is the privilege of enforcing the natirn’s 
will in tlic l>cst manner possible. When this country bccon.es 
really free, the question of medium will be scttlc<l only one wa). 
The academicians will frame the syllabus c*ud prepare text-books 
accordingly. And the products of the education of a fre** Irtdia 
will answer the requirements of th(' country as today tluy alls^^'^'r 
those of the fore ign ruler. So long as we the educated classes p]r‘y 
with this question, I very much fear we shall not produce the in < 
and healthy India of our dream. We hav'‘ lo grow h) strenuous 
edbrt out of our bondage, v'hether it is edi’cational, economical, 
social or political. 'Tin* eflort itself is three-fourths of the battle. 

Thus I claim that I am not an enemy of highe'r education. 
But 1 am an euicmv of higher education ns it is givem in tiii'^ country. 
Undc'i my scheunc there will be more and better libraries, mote 
and better laboratories, more and better research institutes. Under 
it wc should have an army of che'inists, engiiu‘crs and other cxpeits 
who w’ill be real servants of the nation, and answer tlie varied and 
growing requirements of a people who are becoming increasing!) 
conscious c*f their rights and wants. And all these experts will 
speak, not a foreign tongue, but the language ol‘ the people. 
'The knowledge gaine'd by them will be the common property 
of the people. There will be truly original woik instead of mere 
imitation. A-iid the cost will be evenly and justly clisiiibutcd. 

The Future Culture of India 

837. The Indian culture of our times is in the making. 
Many of us are striving to produce a blend of all the cultures 
which seem today to be in clash with one another. Ng ('ulture 
can live, if It attempts to be exclusive. Inhere is no such thing .is 
pure Aryan culture in existence today in India, AVhether the 
Aryans were indigenous to India or were unwelcome intruders, 
4ocr not interest me much. What does interest me is the fact that 
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my remote ancestors blended with one another with the utmost 
freedom and wc of the present generation are a result of that 
blend. ^Whether wc are doing any good to the country of our birth 
and the tiny globe wliich sustains us or whether wc are a burden, 
the future alone will show. — 

838. I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to 
be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be 
blown of! my feet by any. I \vould have our young men and w^omeifi 
with literary tastes to learn as much of Faiglisli and other world- 
languages as they like, and then expect them to give the benefits 
of their learning to India and to tlie wwld like a Bose, a Roy or 
the Poet himsf’ll. But I would not havf* a single Indian to forget, 
neglect or be ashamed of his mother tongne. or to feel that he or 
she cannot think or express the best thoughts in his or her own 
vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the prison-house. — 11 , 1-6-21, 
170. 

839. The (Gujarat) Vidyapilh does not propose merely to feed 
on, or repeat, the ancient cultures. It rather hopes to build a new 
culture based on the liaditions of Uk* past and enriched by the 
experience of later times. It stands foi synthesis ol the different 
culture*; that have come to slay in India, that have influenced 
Indian life, and that, in their turn, have themselves bc c 11 iiinuciiced 
by the spirit of the soil. This synthesis will naturally be of the 
Swadeshi type, where each culluie is assured its legitimate place, 
and not of the American pattern, w'licre one dominant culture 
absorbs the rest, and where the aim is not tow^ards harmony, but 
towards an artificial and forced iinits. —Tl, 17-11-20, Tagore, 45. 



. XX 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Guide to Health 

840. Our body has been gi\cn to us on the understanding 
that we should render devoted service to God with its aid. It is 
our duty to keep it pure and unstained from within as well as 
from without, so as to render it bjck to the Giver whin the time 
comes for it, in the state of purity in which we got it. — UH, i2q. 

841. The relation between the body and the mind is so 
intimate that, if either of them got out of order, tiie w'hole system 
would suffer. Hence it follows that a pure character is the founda¬ 
tion of health in the real sense li the term; and wa‘ may s.iytliat 
all evil thoughts and evil passions are but diflerent forms of 
disease. — GH, 8. 

842. Perfect health (’an be attained only by living in obedi¬ 
ence to the laws of God, and defying the power ol Satan. True 
happiness is impossible without tnie health and true health is 
impossible without a rigid contiol of the palate. All the other 
senses will automatically come under control when the palate 
has been brought nndei control. And he ^vho has conquered his 
senses has really conquered the whole v\ 01 Id, and he becomes a 
part of God. — G//, 131. 

Municipal Sanitation 

843. The one thing w'^hieh we can and must learn from the 
West is the science of municipal sanitation. The peoples of the 
West have evolved a science' of ( orporatc sanitation and hygiene 
from which we have much to learn. We must modif)’ Western 
melhods of sanitation to suit our requirements. And as my pa¬ 
triotism is inclusive and admits of no cnmiiv or ill-will, I do not 
hesitate, in spite of my horror of Western materialism, to lake 
from the West what is beucTicial for me. — 17 , 26-12-24, 430. 
Institutions and Public Support 

844. It is my settled conviction tliat no deserving institution 
ever dies for want of support. Institutions that have died have 
done so either because there was nothing in them to commend 
them to the public or because those in control lost faith, 5 r which 
is perhaps the same thing, lost stamina. I would therefore urge 
the conductors of such institutions not to give in because of the 
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general depression. It is a time of test for worthy institutions, 
—n, 15-10-25, 351. 

845. Q^. What is the outlook, in view of the precarious 
financial position of our Ashrams and institutions (for Harijan 
work) today? 

J. It is not our financial position, but our moral position 
that is precarious. No movement or activil) that has the sure 
foundation of the parity of character of its workers, is ever in 
danger to come to an end for want of funds. I’hcn we in Gujaia|: 
have to realize that we must not always depend only on our moneyed 
men. We have to tap humbler resources. (!)ur middle cla.'Scs 
and even poor classes support so many beggars, so many temples, 
why will they not support a few good workers? We must beg 
from door to door, beg ‘jrain, beg copper coins, do as they ch> in 
Bihar and Maharashtra. In Maharashtra tiny have paisa fiind^ and 
mushfi funds. It will be the finc.st form ol'fn'opaganda. But rcmimrber 
that everything will depend on the singlem\ss of y< ur purpose, 
your' demotion to the task and the purity of yc*ur charactir. Pecrplc 
won’t give for such work uiilcrs they are sure of our selflessness. 

(). If it is imposdble to get the caste Hindus’ (o-opi’.i- 
tion in anli-untouchabilily wurk, would it not be better lo lake 
up the village industries work? 

A. That is a delusion. You may be sure that he who gi\es 
up Harijan work on a pretc'xt like that will be able* to do less for 
the village industries work. You can’t settle dowm in a village and 
miss the Harijans who are the foundation of society. —//, 28-11-36, 

331- 

Rmmiiig Institutions on Public Money 

846. I had Icai'nt at the outset not to carry on public work 
with borrowed money. One could rely on jreoplc’s promise in 
most matters excc'pt in matters of money. Auio^ 186. 

847. I’hc* public should be the bank for all public institu¬ 
tions, which should not last a day longer than the public wish. 
An institution ram w'iih the interest of accumulated capital cc^ases 
to be amenable to public opinion and becomes autocratic and 
self-righteous. -202. 

848. Take the illustration of the new educational experiment. 
The experiment I said must go on without asking for monetary 
help. Otherwi.se, after iny death the wholes organization would 
go to pieces. The fart is that the moment financial stability is 
assured, .spiritual bankruptcy is also asssured.—//, 10-12-38, 37 
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849. After considerable experience with the many public 
institutions which I have managed, it has become my firm convic¬ 
tion that it is not good to run public institutions on permanent 
funds. A permanent fund carries in itself the seed of the moral 
fall of the institution. A public institution means an institution 
conducted with the approval, and from the funds, of the public. 
When such an institution ceases to have public support, it forfeits 
its right to exist. Institutions maintained on pcTmanenl funds 
arc often found to ignore public opinion, and are frequently 
responsible fdr acts contrary to it. In our coiinlr\ we experience 
this at every step. Some of the so-calleil religious trusts have ceased 
to render any accounts. The trustees have' bcc(^m<' the owners 
and are responsible to none. I have no doubt tliat the ideal is 
for publi<' institutions to live, like nature, from day to da). The 
institution that fails to W’in public support has no right to exist 
as such. The subscriptions that an institution annually receives 
are a test of its popularity and the honesty of its managemeni, 
and 1 am of opinion that ever)' institution should submit to that 
test. But let no one misunderstand me. My remaifs do not apply 
to the bodies which cannot, by iheir very natme, be conducu'd 
without permanent buildings. What I mean to say is that the 
current expenditure should be found from subscriptions voluntarily 
received from year to yeai. —AxitOy 243. 

850. Because an institution happens to have plenty of funds 
it does not mean that it should aiiyhow- spend away every pic 
that it possesses. The golden lule is not to hesitate to ask for or 
spend even a crore when it is absolutely necessary and when it 
is not, to hoard up cvery^ pic though one may ha\e a v rore of 
rupees at one’s disposal. ~/ 7 , 21-5-31, 

Public Accounts 

851. Public money belongs to the poor public of India than 
whom there is none poorer on earth. Wc have to be more wakeful, 
more cautious, more careful; and let us bo ready to account for 
eV^ry pie that w'c receive from the public.— 27 , i(>-4-3i, 74. 

852. Carefully kept accounts are a sin^ qua non for any 
organization. Without properly kept accounts it is impossiblt' to 
maintain truth in its pristine purity.— Auio^ 188. 

853. If wc do not account for every single pie wc receive 
and do not make a judicious u.se of the funds, wc shall drsei*ve to 
be blotted out of public life.— 27 , 6*7-21, 209. 
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On Journalism 

854. The sole aim of jouinalism should be scivict. —Auto, 349. 

855. One of the objects of a newspaper is to understand 
the populai feeling and give expression to it; anoiher is to arouse 
.uiiong the people certain desirable sentiments; ai d the third is 
fearlessly to expose popular defects.— IHR, 1. 

85G. R^'fcTence to abuses in the States is undoubtedly a 
necessaiy jiait of journalism aral it is a means of ci eating public 
opinion. Onl), my scope is sliictly limited; I have takejn up journa¬ 
lism not foi its sake but merely as an aid to what I have conceived 
to be my mission in life. M> mission is to teach by example and 
precept under severe restraint the use of the matchless weapon 
of satyagJoha Mhich is a direct coiollary of non-violcncc and trutli. 
I am anxious, indeed 1 am impatieni, to demfmstrati' that there 
is no rem<*dy lor the many ills of life sav'‘ that of non-vioknee. 
It is a solvent stiong enough to melt the stoniest hcail. To be true 
to my faith, thercfoie, I may not write in anger or malice. I may 
not wiitc idly. I may not vvrite merely to excite ptesion. The reader 
can ha\e no idea of tlie icstraint I have to exercise fiom wetk to 
week in the c hoice of topics and my vocabulary. It is a training 
for me. It enables me to peep into myself and to make discoveiies 
of my w’caknesscs. CJften my vanity dictates a smait expression 
or my angci a harsh adjective. It is a terrible ordeal but a fine 
cxc'rcise to remove these weeds. The reader sees the pages of the 
Young Indin fairly well-dressed-up and sometimes, with Remain 
Rolland, he is inclined to say'^ ‘what a fine old man this must be’. 
Well, let the world understand that the fineness is carefully and 
prayerfully cultivated. And if it has proved acceptable to some 
whose opinion I cherish, let the K'ader understand that when that 
fineness has become perf<‘ctly natural, i. e. when I have become 
incapable of evil and when nothing harsh or haughty occupies, 
be it momentarily, my thcsught-vvorld, then and not till then, my 
non-violence will move all the hearts of all the world. I have 
placed before me and the reader no impossible ideal or ordeal. 
-- 17 , Q-7-25, 232. 

857. Unfortunately, the new'spapeis had become more 
important to the average man than the «'c riptures. He would 
fain advise them to give up reading newspapers. They would lose 
nothing by so doing vdiercas real food for thc'ir minds and spirits 
lay in the scriptures and other good literature. 
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The Press was called the Fourth Estate. It was definitely 
a power but to misuse that power was criminal. He was a journa¬ 
list himself and would appeal to fellow journalists to realize their 
responsibility and to carry on their work with ro idea other than 
that of upholding the truth. - H, 27-4-47, 128. 

The Learned Professions 

858. If you w’ould spiritualize the practice of law, you must 
not make your profession subsen ie nt to the inteiests of your purse, 
but use your profession for th(' service of' your country. - Ceylon, 36. 

859. Put your talents in the serv'ice (jf the country inste.ad 
of converting them to £. s. d. If you are a medical man, there 
is disease enough in India to need all your medical skill. If yfm 
arc a lawyer, there are differences and quarrels enough in India. 
Instead of fomenting more trouble, patch up those quarrels and 
stop litigation. If you arc an (‘ngineer, build model houses suited 
to the means and needs of your people and yet full of health and 
fresh air. Thrrr is nothing that you have learnt which cannot be 
turned to account. 

(I'he liriend who had asked the question was an accountant 
and Gandhiji accordingly said to him}: There is dire need tveiy- 
where for accountants to audit the accounts ol the Congress 
and its adjunct associations. Come to India—I w'ill give you 
enough work and also hire--four annas per da\ which is surely 
more than millions in India gel.-- 17 , cj-ii-31, 334. 

860. A medical practitioner from Kenya asks whether 
medical practitioners can engage in money-lending business or 
speculation. I have long held the opinion that professional men, 
whether medical or legal or other, should not seek t<r add to their 
income by speculation or other pursuits. It tends to make 
them careless in their special work. There have been cases in which 
doctors and lawyers have ruined their reputation by going outside 
their profession to make money. -H, 16-12-39, 379. 

On Art 

861. There are two aspects of things—the outward and the 
inward. It is purely a matter of emphasis with me. The ouiwaid 
has no meaning except in so far as it helps the inward. All true 
art is thus the expression of the soul. The outward forms havr* 
value only in so far as they are the exprcf-sion of the inner spirit 
in man. Art of that iratuic has the greatest pus.sible appeal for 
me. But I know that many call themselves artists, and are 
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rcfosjiiizcd as such, and ycl in their works there is absolutely^ no 
tra- 0 of the soul’s upward urge and unrest. 

All true art must help the soul to realize its inner self. In 
my own case, 1 find that I can do entirely without external forms 
in my soul’s realization. My- rofmi may have blank walls; and I 
may even dispens(‘ with the roof, so that I may gaze out upon the 
starry heavens overhead that stretch in an unending expanse 
of beauty. What conscious art of man can give me the panoramic 
sieiies that open out before me, wh<'n I look up to the sky above 
will) all its shining stars.'* I’liis, lKn\ev(T, does not mean tliat I 
refuse to accept the valu(‘ of productions of art. generally actepled 
as such, but rmly that I pensonally feel how inadtquate tlKh<* are 
compared with the eternal .symbols of beauty in Nature. These 
productions of man’s art liave their value only so far as they help 
the sf)ul onward towards self-realization. 

All truths, not merely true ideas, but truthful faces, truthful 
pictures, or songs, arc highly beautiful. Peojile generally fail to 
sc'e beauty' in truth, llii^ ordinarv man runs away from it and 
bu'omes blind to the beauty in it. Whenever men biyin to see 
beauty in truth, then tnie art will arise. 

Truly beautiful eualions ronu when right perception is 
at woik. If these momejii.s are rare in life they an' als,) rare in art. 
- i/, 13-11-24, 377. 

{’()2. T’ru<' art lakers note not merely of form but also of what 
lies behind. 1 Jiere is an art that kills and an art that gives life. 
True art must be evidence of liappine.ss, contentment and pinily 
of its authors.--T/, ii-h-21, 253. 

863, We have somc'liow accustomed ourselves to the belief 
th.it art is independent of the purity of private life. 1 can say with 
all the ('xperienei' at my command that nothing could be more 
untrue. As I arn rieaiiiig the end of my earthly life 1 cau say that 
purity of life is thi’ highest and truest art. J’he art of producing 
good musii. from a cultivated voice can be arhievtd by many, 
but the art of producing that music from the harmony of a pure 
life is achieved very rarely. — H, 19-2-38, 10. 

Music 

864. Music means rhythm, order. Us effivl is electrical. It 
immediately soothes. Unfortunately like our sha'iiras, music has 
bt'cn the prerogative of the few. It has never become nalimialized 
in thf' modern sense. If I had any influence with volunteer boy 
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scouts and Seva Samiti organizations, I would make compulsory 
a proper singing in company of national songs. And to that end 
I should have great musicians attending every Congress or Con¬ 
ference and teaching mass music.—27, 8-9-20, Tagore^ 763. 

Music and Education 

865. In Pandit Kharc’s opinion, based upon wide experi¬ 
ence, music should form part of the syllabus of primary education. 
I heartily endorse the proposition. The modulation of the voice 
is as necessary as the training of the hand. Physical drill, handi¬ 
crafts, drawing and music should go hand in hand in order to 
draw the best out of the boys and girls and create in them a real 
interest in their tuition. 

That this means a revolution in the system of training is 
admitted. If the future citizens of the State are to build a sure 
foundation for life’s work, these four things are necessary. One 
has only to visit any primary school to have a striking demon¬ 
stration of slovenliness, disorderlincss and discordant speech. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that when the Education Ministers in 
the several pnrvinces recast the system of education and make 
it answer the requiremc'nLs of the country, they will not omit 
the essentials to which I have drawn attention. My plan of primary 
education certainly comprises these things which easily become 
possible the moment you remove from the children’s shoulders 
the burden of having to master a difficult foreign language. —//, 
ii-9-37> 250. 

Drill 

066. The object of mass drill is to enable large bodies of 
people to perform any movt^ment rhythmically and swiftly and 
with absolute precision. What a saving in national time and energy 
it would mean if we could do that in our public meetings and 
functions! There is a silent music in disciplined movement of 
masses of men and women. Just now I asked you to move a little 
towards me so that my low voice may reach you. Had you advanced 
far enough in your drill, you would have been able to perform 
that movement with ease, without any noise or confusion. There 
is a rhythm and music in drill that makes action effortless and 
eliminates fatigue. If the whole nation of three hundred millions 
could be drilled so as to move together and act together and if nece¬ 
ssary to die together as one man, we should attain independence 

S.F.G.-20 
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without striking a blow anti set an example of a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion for the whole world to emulate.— H, 31-12-3B, 411. 

Regarding Ancient Things 

867. 1 do not subscribe to the superstition that everything 
is good because it is ancient. 1 do not believe either that anything 
is good because it is Indian.— TI, 8-1-25, 

868. I am no indiscriminate woishipjjci of all that goes 
under the name ‘ancient’. I never hesitate to demolish all that is 
evil or immoral, no matter how ancient it may be, but v/ith that 
reservation. I must confess to you that I am an adorer of ancient 
institutions and it hurts me to think that people in their nish for 
everything modern despise all their ancient traditions and ignore 
tliem in their lives. — (.'cyloriy 107. 

869. I came by a process of examination to this irresistible 
conclusion that there was nothing so very ancient in this world 
as these two good old things—truth and non-violence. And work¬ 
ing along these lines of truth and non-violence, 1 also di.scovered 
that I must not attempt to revive ancient practices if they were 
inconsistent with, call it if you will, modern life as it must be lived. 
Ancient practices may ha\c been perfectly good and pi'ihaps 
absolutely necessary at the time %vhcn those practices were adopted, 
but they might be entirely out of date with modern needs and 
still not be contrary to truth or non-violence.— Ceylon^ 131. 

Swadeshi 

870. I have never considered the exclusion of everything 
foreign under every conceivable circumstance as a part of SA\adeshi. 
The broad definition of Swadeshi is the use of all home-made 
things to the exclusion of foreign things, in so far as .such use is 
necessary for the protection of Jiome-industry, more especially 
those industries without which India will become paupiTi^ed. 
In my opinion, therefore, Swadeshi which excludes the use of 
everything foreign, no matter how beneficent it may be, and 
irrespective of the fact that it impoverishes nobody, is a narrow 
interpretation of Swadeshi.— TI, 17-6-2G, 218. 

871. But even Swadeshi, like any other good thing, can be 
ridden to death if it is made a fetish. That is a danger that must 
be guarded against. To reject foreign manufactures merely because, 
they arc foreign, and to go on wasting national time and money 
in the promotion in one’s country' ol manufactures for which it 
is not suited would be criminal folly, and a negation of the 
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Swadeshi spirit. A true votary of Swadeshi will never harbour 
ill-will towards the foreigiK'r, he will not be moved by antagonism 
towards anybody on cartli. Swadeshism is not a tult of hatred. 
It is a doctrine of selfless service, that has its roots in the purest 
ahimsa, i. e. love. — TAJ, 95. 

8712. I wish to utter a word of caution against \our belies ing 
that 1 am an indiscriminate despiser of everything that comes Item 
the West. There arc many things which I have nnsdf assimilated 
from the West. — i'eyloii, 108. 

True Swadeshi 

873. If I have to use tlu' adjective ‘true’ before Swadeshi, 
a critic may well ask, ‘Is tliere also fals(' Swaclesiii?’ Unfortunately 
I have to answer ‘^Vs\ As, since the days of Khadi, 1 am supposed 
ter be an authority on Swadc'slii, numerous conundrums are pre¬ 
sented to m(‘ by cc^rrespondents. And I have been obliged 
to distinguish betwecai tlie two kinds of Sw'^acleshi. If foreign 
capital is mixed wdth indigenous, or if forc'ign talent is mixed with 
indigemnis, is thc' c*ntc*rpnse Swadeshi? llieu* are olhcT quc'stions 
too. But 1 had better reproduce the definition 1 gave to a Minister 
the other day. ‘Any article is Sw'adeshi if it subserves the interc'st 
of the millions, even though the capital and talent are foreign 
but under effective Indian control.’ Thus Khadi of the definition 
of the A. 1 . S. A. would be true Swadeshi even though the capital 
may be all foreign and thcTC tnay^ be Western specialists employed 
by the Indian Board. Conversely, Bata’s rubber or other shoes 
would be foreign though the labour employed may be all Indian 
and tht‘ capital also found by India. The* manufactures will be 
doubly foreign because the control will be in foreign hands and 
the article, no matter how chc'ap it is, wdll oust the village tanner 
mostly and the village mocht always. Already the mochis of Bihar 
have begun to fc'cl the unhealtliy eompt'tition. The Rata shoe may 
be the saving of Europe: if wdQ mean the death of evur village 
shoemaker and tanner. I have given two telling illustrations, both 
partly imaginary. I'or in the A. I. S. A. the capital is all indigenous 
and the whole* of the talent also. But I would love to secure the 
engineering talent of the West to give me a village wheel which 
will beat the existing wheels, though dec]) down in me I have the 
belief that the improvements that indigenous talent has made 
are by no means to be despised. But this is a digression. I do hope 
that those Ministers and others who guide or serve the public will 
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cultivate the habit of distinguishing between true and false 
Swadeshi. —//, 25-2-39, 25. 

European Civilization 

874. European civilization is no doubt suited for the Euro¬ 
peans but it will mean ruin for India, if we endeavour to copy it. 
This is not to say that we may not adopt and assimilate whatever 
may be good and capable of assimilation by us as it docs not also 
mean that even the Europeans will not have to part with what¬ 
ever evil might have crept into it. I'he incessant search for material 
comforts and theii multiplication is such an evil, and 1 make bold 
to say that the Europeans themselves will have to remodel their 
outlook, if they arc not to perish under the weight of the comforts 
to which they arc becoming slaves. It may be that my reading 
is wrong, but 1 know that for India to run after the Golden 
Fleece is to court certain death. Let us engrave in our hearts the 
motto ol a Western philosopher, ‘Plain living and high thinking’. 
Today it is certain that the millions cannot have high living and 
we the few who profess to do the thinking for the masses run the 
risk, in a vain search after high living, of missing high thinking. 

—r/, 30-4-3 L 88. 

875. As to the hribit of looking to the West for light,I can 
give little guidance if the whole of my life Las not provided any. 
Light used to go out from the East. If the Eastern reservoir has 
become empty, naturally the East will have to borrow from the 
West. I wonder if light, if it is light and not a miasma, can ever 
be exhausted. As a boy I learnt that it grew with the giving. 
Anyway I have acted in that belief and have, theredore, traded on 
the ancestral capital. It has never failed me. 1 his, however, does 
not mean that I must act like a frog in the well. There is ncithing 
to prevent me from profiting by the light that may come from 
the West. Only 1 must take care that I am not overpowered by 
the glamour of the West. I must not mistake the glamour for 
true light. - H, 13-1-40, 414. 

To Foreigners in any Land 

876. Even as a cup of milk which is full up to the brim does 
not overflow when sugar is gently added to it, the sugar accommo¬ 
dating itself in the milk, in the same way, I would like you to live 
in this island so as not to become interlopers, and so as to enrich 
the life of the people in whose midst you may be living. — Ceylon^ 
116. 
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Drill 832, 866 
Duties and rij’hts 153 
Dyer, General 288 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 231 
Economic equality 158, 274fT, 

278ff. see 166, 264 
ideal loSlT, 268ff, 274ir, 287 
justice, and the method of 
securing it 280, 2n2ff, see 356ff, 
Ch VII 

Economics and education 832-3, 
see 212, 697 
and morality 164 
and spirituality 229, see 720tf 
India's national 218, see 215, 
263 

True, see 273 

Education Ch. XIX, see 208, 268. 
338 

and drill 866 

and economic considerations 
2! 2, 697, 817, 832-4 
and freedom 180 
and the State 835-6 
Dasic 268, 829-34, 848 
Character-building in 822 
Co-education 812 
Essence of 816 
Higlier 835-6 

l/iteracy and 823ff, see 338 
Musk- and 865 
National 817 
Religious 819-20 
Vernaculars in 818 
El(‘ctricity and steam 237 
Einstein 567 

Emplo.vment, Aim of full 201, 
243If. 263 
‘Endless quest' 66 
Ends and means 37. 40, 148ff, 
sv^e 169fT 

Engineers 278, 783, 836, see 873 
English character 462, 480, 647, 
see 99 


Environmental influence on 
man 142, 240, 288, 32G, 356, 362, 
304, 307, 480-1 

Eiluality, Economic 158, 167, 209, 
2()3, 274-9, 281ff, see 288, 294, 
311 

Social 16.*), see Caste, Vama- 
sh ram a 

through common labour 206, 
209, 281 

‘Eri-, Right to’ 147, see 332, 758, 
836 

Eugenics 803 
European masses 344 
Evei-\da> life and non-violence, 
M'C 138, 791, 856 
and spiviiualitv vii, 84-5, 130, 
220. 7J0ff 
Evolution 147 

always ex])eriincntal 836, see 
2.32, 753 

and revolution 140, see 367 
personal and national 143fif 
Exploitation, see Ch. V, Co¬ 
operation between exploiter 
and exploited 

and nt>n-vioIence 235if, 296ff, 
302, see 300 

FAMTTA* AND THE NATION 
75. 77 

Faith 1, 440, 516, 640 
Ct»nfes.sion of 13fr 
Life of, and action 636ff 
Farmer’s shart' .'109, see Land, 
True ownership of 
Fascist rule 337 
Fasting 082, 687-8, see 537 
Fearlessness 47ff, 463fr, 648ff, 

see Death 

Federati<tn. World 173, l76flF, see 
International ideal 
Food 685-6, see 70GfI 
I'^oreignei s, To 867flF, see Provin¬ 
cialism 

Franchise 32,4. .338, 398, see 268 
Freeriom, the chief obstacle to 
356fr, see Co-operation bet¬ 
ween exploiter and exploited 
for all, 172 
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India’s, Ways and Means Ch. 
X, XIV 

inward and outward 141ff 
material and spiritual 180 
of conscience G9 
of self and the Nation ITOff 
Price of 373ff 
to err 147 

Type of work needed for 
India’s 380 

The World War and India's 
1510 fT 

Frontiers and boundaries, not 
made by God 308, see 107 
Funds. Public 846fT, see 851ff 

GANDHI AND THE CONGRESS 
188fr, 354 
as a socialist 161 
his attitude towards ancient 
things 231, 747, 8G7flf 
his last fast in Delhi 537 
his last testament 517 
his leadership and its nature 
183. Ch. XIII 
his limitations 072 
his mission 131, 181-2, 190, 193, 
320, 426-7, 791 
hi.s practical idealism 187ff 
not an a.scotic 089 
personal attitude to religion 
734 

personal questions 20, 181-2, 
192ff, 689, see footnote to 69 
war, and his personal relation 
to Ch. XII, 501 
Gandhi Seva Sangh vii 
Gandhism vii 

"Getting off their backs’ 204, 205 
God Ch. T, 72, fb4, 516, 057, 787 
and reason 2, 107 
as bread 198-9, 227 
as man 87, 91, 200 
as Law 1 

Direct realization of, beyond 
the senses 19 
Service to 87 
the supreme ruler 4, 225 
Gokhale 420 
Goldsmith 707 


Good of all 154, 164, 220, 343, 
353 

Goondas, a product of social dis¬ 
organization 497 
‘Goose that lays golden eggs’ 294, 
303 

Government, complicated machi¬ 
nery of 575 
Grace, God’s 65. 692 
Group oi’ganization 644 
Cvriwada 752-3 

HAIT.EY, SIR MALCOLM 301 
Hamilton, Sir Daniel 282 
Happiness, True 108, 195 
Harijan Sevak Sangh vi 
Hatred 120-1, 448-9, 469. 558-9, 
so<* 425 

Health, Guide to 840-2 
as real wealth 211 
Heart and reason 104ff, 507 
Heredity, Relief in 757-8 
Higginbotham 399 
Ilnid Siraraj 265 
Hinduism 301, 750-89 
animal sacrifice 784 
caste 703-71 
Gxiruvada 752-3 
idol worship 754 
incarnation 756 
untouchabilitv 397ff, 77911, 783 
Varnashnnna 751-62 
Hindu Mahasabha 515 
llindu-Muslim relations 389ff, 
see 267, 303, 309, 352 
Historj\ Philosophy of 78fE, see 
77, 83 

Hitler 265, 207, 500, 504-5 
Homeopathic treatment com¬ 
pared to non-violence 136, 625, 
also see YI, 9.2-’22. 85 
House of Commons 337 
Hume, A.O. 302 
Humility 23, 656-60 
Hunter Committee’s Report 359, 
677 

TDEATj, see Ends and Means 
Economic, see Economic ideal 
International, see Inter¬ 
national co-operation 
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I’olitical, see Anarchism, 
Democracy, Political ideal 
Progressive character of an 
152 

Social, see Social Ideal 
Idealism 66, 114fr, 151, 154, see 
668-70 

I’ractlcal 187ff, see 168 
Practice of an 211, 647, 661-5, 
673, see 40 

Idols, attitude towards 754-5 
Incarnation 756 

income, Equality of, see Eco¬ 
nomic equality 

Independence, National Ch. IX, 
174-5, 345-53 

India, sec Village and Town 
Development of the village in 
404 

Industrializing 23"), 263 
Type of work needed for 380ff 
T>u1iav Opinion G03 
Individual, and national free¬ 
dom 143fr, 1(58. 179ff, 268. 339, 
40;), 822 

and society 300, 311, 574 

Full development of the 266-8. 

430 

Individualism 95-9, 247, 207, see 
208 

Industrial organization: Old and 
New Ch. V 

Industrialism 23511, 263, see Mill 
indiistry 

Inheritance of property 313 
Institutions, Man above 98fr 
Intellect and service 692 
Intellectual labour 211, 213 
needs of man 150, 699, see viii 
Interdining and intermarriage 
762, 767, 772-8, 797, 799-802 
International co-operation 170ff, 
345ff, 352 

Fellowship of Faiths 734 
Ireland 436 
Irwin, Lord 301 
Islam 5, 434, 724 

JAINISM 471 

Jallianwala .Pagh 227, 374 


Japan 235, 255 
Japanese, To the 511, 522 
Jawaharlal Nehru 172, 301, 510 
Tjetter to 152, 351 
.leans 725 

Joseph, George 341 
Journalism 854ff, see 603-4 
Justice, Method of securing 
economic 286, 292ff 

KAMAL PASHA 436 
Ka.slimir 536 

Khadi 225ff. 232fT, 256ff, 400flF, 
414 

not economic relief 233-4 
Swaraj and non-violence 234, 
402, 405 
s-ee Spinning 

Knowledge, and spirituality 648 
Its character 671 
Limitlessn('ss »)f 38, 740-1, see 
108(1, Unintelligence 
to he common property of the 
jieoplc 836, see 247 
I.ABOUR, and Capital, see 
Capital and equality 206, 209, 
281. 204 

Intellectual labour no sub.sti- 
tute for manual 211, 213-5 
organization 41 Off, 414 
to be saved for all 246-7 
see Bread labour. Manual 
labour 

Labourer, Standard of life for 
the 247, 306, 342, 414 
true owner of what he produ¬ 
ces 307-9, 414 

Labour Union, Ahmedabad 41 iff 
lian cash ire 226, 255 
Land, True ownership of 267, 
308, 309, 312, 414 
Landlord’s share 309, see 414 
I.aw, of life 75ff 
Profession of 158, 211, 278-9, 
281, 858, see 860 
Learning, Limitations of 740 
Leisure for all 211 
Lenin 287, 436 

Liberty, Equality and Frater¬ 
nity 311 
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Life, Aim of man’s 18, 87, see 
SlOff 

and death 29, see Death 
The Law of 75-81 
Unity of 84ff, 440. see 186, 192 
Limitation'', Knowing one’s 
G72-8 

Literacy 407ff, see OoS, Educa¬ 
tion 

MArillNERY 206, 261-2 
in the ideal condition 242 
Practical considerations about 
226, 241, 260 
‘Mahatma’ xiil 
Mahavira 471 

Man, above institutions 981f 
Faith In lOOff, see IlSflf 
Oneness of 9Iff, 490, 507, see 
808, footnote to 132 
separate from his creations 
240, see Environment 
Service to 87ff 

the supreme consideration 
247 

vs. the brute 89, 211, 301, 427, 
439-40 

Manual labour, as basis of 
franchise 334 

ba.sis of equality 206, 209, 281 
Marriage 793fr 
and divorce 805 
and eugenics 803 
Child 795-6, 799 
choice of partners 800 
Civil S02 

dowr}'^ system 799 
hioal of 792fr 
Widow 806ff 

see Interdining and Inter¬ 
marriage 

Martvulom, One should not 
thirst for 6.54 

Mass production 262 
Masses and God 200 

and non-violence 188, 517 
and Satvagraha 583-97 
and Swaraj 234, .34Iff, 431 
and the Congress Ch. VTII 


and their discipline 228, 401, 

864, see 232 

and their leader.^ ,585 

and their representation 320ff 

and violence 1S8. 517 

European, and non-violence 

344 

their interest supreme 32211 
see Classes 

Means and Ends 5, 37, 40, 148ff, 
169ff 

Mean-; of production, ownership 
of 160 

Medical profession 211, 278, 281, 
859-60 

Middle classes 288, 308-9, 697, see 
845, Classes 

Mill industry 225. 234, 249ff, see 
Industrialism, .301 
Mind, Control over the 699 
as on(‘ of the senses 693 
Minority, Right of 3306", 389ff, 
see 8J2 

Miracles, Age of IlSff 
Mi'Topresentalion 681 
Mistakes, Right to commit 147, 
see 332, 7.53, 836, see Err, 

Right to 

Missionary effort, and the State 
729, see Preaching, True 
Moderates and Extremists 302 
IMohanimed 643 
Moksha .30 

and Swaraj 144 
Money 304 

Mornlitv C’h. XVII, 273, 500 
and activity 636 
and economics 164-5 
and religion Ch XVTT 
and wealth 165. 210-11, 273 
True 713-5 

Municipal sanitation 843 
Music ^63-4. see 103, 208 
and cdiuation 832, 865 
Mu*-.solini ,567 

NATION AND THE FAMILY 
7(> 7 

Nut'onal culture 837-9 
frontiers 178, 308 
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Independence 174ff, 345ff 
unity 389ff 

Nationalism 174fF. 345ff, see 235, 
P)‘(jvincialism, Race hatred 
Nature’s plan 2G0ff, 312 
Nazi rule 337, see Hitler 
Nehru, see Jawaharlal Nehru 
Newjnan, Cardinal 28 
Newton -127 
Non-co-operation 553-71 

a c onstitutional method 3C0fT 
Progressive character of 569ff, 
-.ee Satyagraha 

Non-killing, distinguished from 
Ahimsa 442, 709 

Non-possession 83, see 155fT, 
2G9, 271-3, 287, 29G, 697-8, also 
441 

in regard to intellectual pro- 
dLM'ts 15G, G99 
see Distribution of wealth 
NoTi-resistance 98, 133ff, 295, 367, 
38G, 395. 42G. 457-8, 462, 500, 
578. 019, G25, 652 
Non-violence vii, Ch. XT, 39ff, 
12 J£E 

a purifying process 136, 462, 
G25 

a stow i)rocc.ss? 1,52, 48717 
aivui^.s applicable 12011 
.It! ‘evolutionary revolution’ 
133 

and asceptic treatment 13G, 

4*12, see 025 

and capital 162 

and decentralization 264ff 

and everydav life vii, 130, 

footnote to 132, see 438, 791, 

856, see Evevv<lay life 

and exploitation 83, 296-9, 300, 

-146 

and fearlessness 47ff, sec 
Ft'arle.'^sness, Death 
a.nd Khadi 234 
and love 45211’ 

and non-killing 117, 442-7,^709 
and patience 44ff. 452ff 
and protection of property 83, 
264-5, 297-9, 300. see 440 


and riots 497 

and Swaraj 431ff 

and the art of dying 50 

and the force of example 58G 

and the masses 188, 517, 580 

and the realization of truth 

4Iff, GSIT 

and truth in speech 4501T 

and violence 50, 425, see Vio- 

lenc*^^ and Non-violence 

and war 434ff, 519 

and n(imankind 791 

as an active force 137, 459flF, 

553 

as an expedient 187ff, 3G0, 
384-0, 487, 489, 601 
as a world-force 428, 431-3, 
437-8. 791, 856 

Comphde, for the few S3. 586 

Essence of 440 

in neW-born India 532 

in relation to faith in Gotl and 

the soul 440, .516, G40 

in relation to the masses and 

Ihci' leader's 585 

Khadi, Swaraj and 234, 402, 

405 

‘no cloLsteretl vii’tue' 433,438 

No defeat in 122, 623 

not a finished science 83, 549 

‘f4cl as the hills’ 39 

Positive aspects of 452fT 

realization by degi'oes 42ff 

rebellion, new in history 428 

the nol)ler way 490fr 

the swifter way 152, 487-9 

Tiaining for 42, 43, ,50, 493, 

5,51, si'e 41. 286 

'rriie and false 469fT 

virliu' of the strong 463fT 

SCO Satyagraha 

Non-\ iolent defence 49.5-G, 498 
sec Non-violence and protec¬ 
tion of property. Capital 
Resistance, see Non-resistance 

OBEDIENCE, willing and 
forced 211 

‘Onc> step enough for me’ 27, 28 

Opponetvt, relatioii to one's viii 
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Organization 375ff, see 409 
Group 044 
Kisan 414 
I^abour 41 Off 
Student 414 

Village 208, 399ff, see 844-5 
Voluntary, In place of coer¬ 
cive 108, 313 

see Institutions and public 
support 

Over-population 211, 813-4 

T’ANCHAYAT, VILLAGE 268, 
277, 315, see 017 

Panditji (Pandit Madanmohan 
Malaviva) 212 

Pariah 321, see Untouchability 
Partition of India 523-31 
Passive resistance 134-5, 461, 

55311, see Sat 3 agraha 
Patel, Dr. Bhashar 117 
Patel, Sardar 117 
Perfection, not possible 20ff, 54, 
114ff. 441, 551-2. 001 
Peshawar 498 

‘Plain living and high thinking’ 
874 

Planning for India, its princi¬ 
ples 239, 203, see 800 
Poet, The 197, 200, 209, 213 
Poles, The 500 

Policy and creed 189, 384, 380, 
557 

Political ideal 107, 268, 313, 333, 
see Anarchism, Democracy 
Politics, Why? lS4ff, 189, 192, 
387-8 

Posaessi*)!! and violence S3, 124, 
163 

I’ovcrty, leads to degradation 
273 

Root cause of 239, see 302 
Sight of 190 

Voluntar 55 its justification 273, 
.551, see 167 

see Co-operat ion between 
exploiter and exploited. Non- 
possession 

‘Practical idealism’ 187fr, see 
168, 214 


Prayer 31ff, 640, 682, see 86 
Preaching, True 736ff 
Princes 288, 311, 326-30, .557 
Production and distribution 
Chs. V & VI 

T^arge scale 249ff, mainly for 
use 201, see 247 
Ma.ss 202 

The means of IGOff, 247, see 
287 

Professions, The learned 858-00. 

see Economic equality 
Property, its defence through 
162, see 83. 124 
Provincialism 543-4, see 870 
Public funds 846-53 
institutions 814-53 
Punctuality and order 647 
Punishment, God’s .35 
Pvrdafi 809ff 

Ihiritv 5, 01, see Self-purific>ation 
Pui'ushottnmdas Thakurdas, Sir 
325 

QlJATffTY, not ejuantity 4.59. .578, 
613, 043. 000-7 
Quetta di'jastcr 32 

RABINDRANATH 213, see Poet. 
Race hatred 312, see Nationa¬ 
lism 

Railways and telegraphs 241 
Raiendra Prasad 414 
Rajkot 103 
Raman 213 
Ramanoma 200, 721 
Ramarajya 301, 337, 692, 720 
Rationalism 105 

its limitations 2, 19, 105 
Reading, I^ord 325 
Reasf»n ix 

and God 2, 19, 105 
and religion 717, 74.3-9 
and the heart 104ff, 439 
and the scriptures 744-5, see 
footnote to 09 

and voluntary suffering 106 
oc 439, 503-4 
Rebirth 45 

‘Rectify one angle of the square* 
34 
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Religion Ch. XVII 

a personal matter 742, 819-21 
and morality 716-9 
and practical affairs 85, 129-32, 
720-5 

and reason 717, 743-9, see foot¬ 
note to 69 

and the State 729, 819-21 
Gandhlji’s personal attitude 
towards 734 

Gi'owth in 731, 748-9, 788 

})ui ificatory character of 107, 

712 

Tolerance in 73111 
True 71 Iff 

Ti*u.‘ preaching of 736ff 
Religious charity 202 
creeds 726ff, see 73 Iff 
institutions 785, see 202, 849 
instruction and the State 819- 
21 

‘Render unto Caesar that which 
IS Caesar’s’ 211 

Renunciation and joy 701-3, see 
SufTei'ing 

Resistance. Non-violent, see 
Non-resistance 

Revolution and evolution 140 
French 172 

Middle class revohitlon to 
lirccedc mass revolution 367ff 
Russian 172 

Revolutionary, To the ‘184ff, see 
Non-violence 

Rights and duties 153, 294, 766 
Right of equality 294, 311 
Riots, Non-violence during 497 
Rowlatt Act 439 
Rovden, Dr. Maude 568 
Ruskin 158, 210, 282 
Russia 172, 308, 337, 429, 436, see 
287 

‘SABHl BJIVMI GOPALKr 308-9 
Sadavrai 202 

Sanitation, Municipal 843 
Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur 325 
Satyagraha Ch. XV 
a call to adventure 550 
alone in 459, Cliff, see Group 


organization. Quality not 
quantity 

and hatred 120-1, 448-9, 469, 
558ff, see 425 

and outside aid viii, 598, 671, 
see True strength 
and self-defence 652, see 
Defence through non-violence 
and the democratic spirit viii, 
367, 562, 571, 582, see 55ff, 68ff, 
623 

and the masses 583-97, see 
380-3 

and voluntary suffering 55ff, 
69, 37Cfr, 427ff 
and womankind 791 
as a spiritual quest 10 
as tapasya for truth 68 
compromises in 72, see foot¬ 
note to 69 

Constructive work and 380-3, 
414ff 

Decentralization of initiative 
in 611 ff, see Quality not quan¬ 
tity 

distinguished from passive 
resistauce 553-68 
PWperimcntal attitude in 549 
Fighting without a captain in 
61 Iff, see 459 

Instructions 598-602, 621-3 
its aggressive character 137, 
459ff, 553 

its theory and practice 551 

Tjcadershlp in r05ff 

No defeat in 122, 623 

not a fini‘-hed science 83, 549 

J’rogressive character of 569ff, 

see 133 

Propaganda through example 
in 370. 586, .see 817 
Publicity in 603-4 
Self-correction in 59, 68, 70, 
491 

Spirit of self-surrender in 23, 
632 

Strength of numbers In 459, 
578, 613, 643, 666-7 
The campaign of 617-20 
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Victory in GO, GGO, G68-70 
see Civil Disobedience, Non- 
co-operation, Passive Resist¬ 
ance 

Satyngraha Ashram 23 
Satyagrnhi, The Life of the Ch. 
NVT 

Scientilic ti’utlr^ 217, see 830 
Scientists r», ,sec 213 
Sectarianism vi, vii 
Self, and Itintsu 442, 411 
rciluced to zc*ro 5, 1 % 
Self-control. God’s grace essen¬ 
tial for G.’3 

Self-d<‘fencc 29.3, sec 

Dcfenrc ilirougli n()n-\ iolence 
Self-help, l>oc‘trine of 320, see 
142, 181-2, 208, 288, 303 
Sc!f-governniciit, J’ohtical Ch. 
JX 

Self-j)urification 01 

and Swaraj 142, .‘U’>2ir. 181, 097 
Self-restraint G2fT, 155fr, <jS2ff 
Self-satisfaction and the inhibi¬ 
tion of spiritual growth 036 
Self-suffei‘ing and truth 08, see 
Suffering, VolnnLary 
Self-sutficiency of villages in 
food and clothing 2.37, 201, 
208, 404fr 

Self-suiTender 1, 23fT, 194, 032. 
650 

Selfishness 239, 301, G56, 709, 719 
.Serajgunj Conference x 
Sermon on the Mount .508 
Sei-vice 207fT, see 155-0, {i92 
Life of 10, 23 
to God and man 87fl 
Whole-time in politics, see 
420-3 

Sethna, Sir Pherozi' 323 
Sex-urge 02-4 
Silenct' 700, see 4.30-1 
Singer, Sewing Machine 2 57 
Snow, Edgar 518 
Social ideal 100. 20S, see 

VmmaHhranio, 758ff 
reform and political reform 
84, 184-0, 192, 387-8, 697, 777 


Socjali.sm lOOff, 247, 269, 287, 
301-2, 544 

Eastern and 'Western 301-2, 
.‘508 

f^ocialists and Communists IGl, 
209, 301 

So)nj Cclcalwl. The 209 
S«>viet rule .3.37 

Speech, Ti'Uth in 430-1. 70«\ 739 
Spinning, and the good of all 220 
as a supplementary industry 
221ff 

does it moan reti (n.n e<^'-ion? 
2;50fT 

it^ organizatjrrnal at-pert l'2.3fT, 
2<)3 

its ]>olitieal signlficanct 227-8. 
234 

)1.‘- '.piiiturd value 229 
nheel 20.“., 208-9, 21t.O, 231, 

308, 400fl, see Khadi 
.Spirituality and evei'vda> life 
vii, 84-8.3, 130, 229, 20(5. 720fT 
State ami education 8,3.5-(5 

and the indi\idual K.S. 208 , 
333 

and missionary effort 729 
coiueived as a family 288. see 
207 

Confiscation for the «-ake of 
the 287. 325 

Ideal 107-8, see lOfiff. 313 
owner.ship 108, 247. 207. 208. 
308, 313 

Secular chai'acter of the 729, 
819-21 

States, The Indian 311, 32GfF 
and the Congress 326ff 
Strength, a mental quality viii, 
472, see Death. Fearle.u'^ness 
physical vs. mental 472 
True, 071, see 105, 648, 740 
Student organization 411 

Suicide 490 

Suffering converted into j(ty 13, 
.39-00, 430, 070 

\’olnntary’ 55ff, .370ff, 4‘271T, see 
486 
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Swaraj and 308, 373-9 
see Renunciation and joy 
Surendranath 302 
Swadeshi ]74, 2t)3, 352, 870-3, see 
87 

Swaraj, and Mnkahn 144 
and self-purification 142, 362ff, 
■181 

and social reform, set' Social 
1 eform 

and the good of all 343 
and the individual 409, see 
Individual and national free¬ 
dom 

and the mas.ses. .see Masses 

Definition of 334ff 

foi‘ India, its character Ch. X, 

.‘53 Iff 

Uivil 322 

Khadi, Non-violenf c and 2.34 

iXatlire of 143nr 

I'olitical Ch. IX 

Puma 32:5, .‘542, 346, 4 1 4 

The middle classes and, see 

Cla.sses 

through A lolence and non-vio¬ 
lence, contrasted 160ff, 431-3 
Village 20S 

Switxorland 498 

TALENTED PERSONS, allowed 
to earn more 288, .see 276, 311 

Talents, Trusteeship of 27G, 288, 
309, 311 

Trhhuya Movement 30J) 

Tenants and landlord.s, see 
Farmer’s share, Labourer etc, 
Zamindary sy.stem 
Theft 206, 211, 2G9, 271 
Thermopylae' 498 

Tlioreau 1G7, 279, see Anarch¬ 
ism 

I’horouglmess G45-G 

Thoughts, Control over G99, 700, 
8.5G, see Self-re.sti'ainl 
Influence of 5G9. G34, 683 
uheu uncontrollable G!Hi 
Toleration 582, C23, 731-2, see 


Satyagi’aha and the demo- 
('ratic spirit, footnote to 69 
Tolstoy 210, 213, 471 

Town and village 204, 211, 238, 
248, 2G1. 2G4, 403, 404, 8.34, see 
Ch. V 

Ti’ade guild.s and the caste 
system 763 
True art 8G1 
ci\ilibation 155, 280 
ccononiic.s 1G5, 273 
happiness 108, 1.55, 195, 280. 
842 

moi'nlily 713-4, 719 

religion 107, 711-2 

strength G71, see 10.5, 472, 648, 
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